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Reo the Fifth 


Requires six weeks to build. 
Each part is built slowly and care” 
fully. PClose. fitting parts are 

d over and over. There are 
countless tests and inspections. 

The materials we use are made 
‘to specifications, Steel is made to 
formula, and each lot is arialyzed 
twice. are tested in a.50-ton 
crushing machine. Springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

Days are spent in testing each 
engine, inand out of the car. And 
each tested one is taken apart 
and inspected 

We use 15 roller bearings, 190 
drop forgings. Our clutch, our 
transmission, our brake linings, 
etc., are all of the costliest kind. 
And each driving part must stand 
a@ test for 50 per cent over-capacity. 


Reo Motor 


| Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 


Now $1,175 Equipped 


Six Weeks to Build 


Mr. Olds’ Way 


That is Mr. Olds’ way of build- 
ing cars after 27 years of experience: 
H> builds for the years to come. 
He builds cars to stay new, tosave 
you trouble, upkeep and repairs. 


Some of our test cars are run 
10,000 miles, then taken apart and 
inspected. All to insure that years 
of use will leave vital parts almost 
new. 


This adds nearly one-fourth to 
the necessary cost of each chassis. 
It also limits our output. -Thereis 
rarely a time when the demand 
for this car does not greatly exceed 
production. 


But a man who knows, and buys 
a car:to keep, wants acar like this. 





We've Saved $220 


All the costly machinery for 
building this chassis has been 
charged against previous output. 
So this year’s model sells for $220 
less than last year’s model with 
electric starter. 

And this year we bring out sy 
beautiful streamline a Sa 
give youdimming searchlights pl 
many new ideasin equipment. We 
give you a clutch which avoids 
clashing of gears. And we give you 
a rod which doesalithegearsbifting 
by a very slight move of the hand. 

But the best we give you is long 
and perfect service. Cars that are 
hurried and cars that are skimped 
can never offer you that. 

Sold by a thousand dealers. Ask 
for our catalog and address of 
nearest showroom. 


Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575. 
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Jottings from the Farniers 


Judging by the conditions in this 
locality, a strong and Srowing dissat 
isfaction exisfs among farmers On acs 
count vf the seemingly interminable 
flow of laws, good, bad and indifa, 
ent, at Albany. I wonder if th, aa 
obtains throughout the state. ; 
sibly, much of this is for the Sate fit 
agriculture. But how . much ictual 
good will it. do® Take; for instance 
Goy ‘Glynn’s proposition that an aie 
propriation of $25,000 or $50.00 
; made to send spelibinders throug! 
state to boom co-operation ang 
ganize co-operative 
would provide jobs 
talkers, but what would it ar 
| Plish? If the state is to spend 
or $50,000 to aid in co-operation 

not offer $1000 to each of th. first 

25 or 50 co-operative associations 

properiy organized in the state? This 
eould be safeguarded by requiring an 
; equal or larger amount of ‘a pital 
} paid in by the organizers, and b\ 
ing the whole proceedings subj: 
the supervision and approval of 
commissioner of agriculture. 
would not be an onerous 
the work of his office. With $100 
bonus as an incentive, the farmers 
weuld ‘find ways to do things y 
| the state sending some kindergart 
teacher to show them how. But this 
method probably would not suit the 
politicians. There would be 1 ims 
in such a pudding [D. H. ers 
Tompkins County, N Y 
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In-American Agriculturist of Ma 
7, F. C. Jackson ‘asks. for a 
for scours in calges. The best remedy 
I have used for brown scours is one- 
half teaspoonful of gloss sta: ind 
oné-half teacupful of boile: milk. 
Mix the” starch and milk the 
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‘THE FARMER’S VETERINARIAN 


te 
Dr. V. A. MOORE, Cornell University 
Dr. F. 8. SCHORNLEBER, Kansas State Agri. College 
Dr. A. 8. ALEXANDER, University of Wisconsin 
Dr. D. McINTOSH, University of Illinois 
Dr. T. BUTLER, State Veterinarian of Nerth Carolina 
Dr. R..A. CRAIG, Purdue University 
Dr. A. PETERS, State Veterinarian of Massachusetts 


Dr. M. Bi: REYNOLDS, University of Minneseta 


Dr, 
Dr. C. > DAWSON, 
Dr. C. 
Dr. L. 
Dr. C. 
Dr. L: 


orth Carelina A. & M. Colleges 
slaware College 

L. BARNES, Coleradé Agricultural College 
W. GOSS, Katia: State Agricutiural College 
D. SMEAD, New York Practicing Veterinarian 
L. LEWIS, Olahema Av & M. College 


G. A. ROBERTS 


Ever Have Sick Animals? 


Are you acquainted with the cause and cure of the common ailments of common farm stock ? 


PP ed ae Se Pree toy bo Wiis nat b-6 betes, 0 See gt ene? 
details of 


Se eee ‘make just the right kind of pouldce? Or de 


that 2 child may 
rae you acquainted 


common 
e, 


Especially if how to de it is 20 


sick animials? Do you know how to take the 


Have you evet made a post-mortem examination in . scientific way s0 23 to locate the trouble when one of your 


pigs or sheep drope off? 
Have you learned the simple I 





ring troubles and what to do fora pa recovery? ha he 


of the 
you just let things run their course, curing themselves, or becoming so bad as to require 
Have you over estimated the expense or loss to yor in not being fairly familiar with all of these troubles yourself! 


Succéss with farri ‘stock’ has as its basis @ knowledge of health and 





with the importan 


what pe 


tes heal th, and a speaking acquaintence 
There is a splendid way 





Preventing Disease on the Farm 

Hew the Animal Body Is Formed 

Some Physiology You Ought to Knew 

Teeth ds an Indication of Age 

Examining Animals for Souindness andHealth Diagnosis and Treatment of Disease 
All Diseases of Farm Animals, How te Know, Treat, Cure and Prevent Them 


of farm 
to solve the problem—ger the Popatar? s Veterinarias—it is unquestion- 
ably the best of its kind ever written: 


CONDENSED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Wounds and Their Treatment 
Making a Post-Mortem Examination 
Commen Medicines and Their Actions 
Meaning of Disease 


Fuoteesiv eng with superb inserts and a great many drawings, 


and familiar attitudes assumed by 





icturi: 
U ehen 


ir symp 
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with Sieace. This book presents a plain, 





arm 





288 Pages, Sx7 1-2 inches 


practical and satisfactory guide for farmers who are interested in the 
common ‘diseases of stock. 


Handsomely Bound ia Cloth and Boards— Not a Cheap Paper Cover 


By Prof. Charles W..Burkett, Aided by 14 Leading Veterinarians 














aaprd YOUR SUBSCRIPTION AND GET THIS BOOK FREE 


— Our Offer 


é. meee rosy Ml of, the book, The Farmer’s TER ERS is given with one year’s subscription. 
but. remember that when this. book is taken no other present can be had except by 
year’s substription. 


. Judd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York,N. Y. 


paying for a an io gmces, 





American Agriculturist, one year 


52 issues, about 1500 pages of reading ( 


The — Voertnatian J 


Address all orders to 


) irettince 


= $1.00 


Order now, so 
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milk has cooled. Stir well to dissolve 
the starch. Grind the starch into a 
fine powder. I do not mea mn 
starch. I mean the kind us: for 
ironing. Pour down the calf’s throat 
from bottle. There is anoth: 
of scours called white scours of less 
frequent occurrence but far more 
fatal. I. never had but one case of 
white scours, but we saved > calf. 
The first thing done was to st feed- 
ing milk to the calf, the 
better. Then give one teaspoonful 
laudanum in two ounces of castor 
and begin giving the calf clover tea 
starting with one pint at a time, grad- 
ually increasing until the scours havé 
changed in color, becoming brown 
and have stopped. Use clover tea 
warm, also keep the calf warm. In 
starting to feed milk again, go slow. 
{E. -B.,. New York. 
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Mitk~of lime of great 
disinfecting about the house, 
stable, hog, sheep, cattle and 1icken 
houses,.and as the material r¢ 
is’cheap, it can be used in abundance 


is 
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ahd excellent results obtained. 5) 
means.of the farm spray pump the 
disinfectant can be forced into every 
crack and corner and every portion 
of the*shed or building. can be thor- 
‘oughly ‘disinfected. Under verage 
farm. conditions the stables, stalls 
mangers and pens should be om- 
pletely’ whitewaShed at least twice a 
year. I brush down all dirt and cob- 
webs off the wooden surfaces and 
then apply the whitewash with our 
Spray. pump. The best plan is to 
whitewash once in the spring just 
before the busy season starts and 
then again in the fall, just after the 
busiest work is over for the season. 
Lime in small quantities should be 
sprinkled. over the floors and about 
the mangers of the barn. This work 
should be done quite often, at least 
four to five times a year.—[H. W- 
Swope, Montour County, Pa. 
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Trees on Boundary—A, L. 5 
York: The boundaries mentioned in 3 
person’s deed of certain real estate in- 
cludes all the. land across 4 highway 


to land of the adjoining owner. Can 
the adjoining owner cut trees ia 
ing along the highway next to 7 
land? The fact that the boundarl™™ 
mentioned in the deed agen 
Riereer Case -. no Bec eee here may 


that the grantee owns it 
Y be’ an lertor in thé’ deed. The' town bee 
have accepted the highway or the 


He acquired the right to it by ur for 
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Frog Paradise Becomes Truck Farm 


Long-Time Subscriber Learns Vegetable Growing from American Agriculturist--Starts as Amateur But Later Leaves 
Railway to Grow Commercially--Reclaims Swampy Land by Tile and Rubble Drains---Solves Serious Spring 
Problems---Develops Local Market---By Benjamin Hartzell of Jefferson County, West Virginia 


Y father, although engaged in the 

manufacture of handles, took 

American Agriculturist, and I 
read it as a boy. Since then I have sub- 
scribed for it myself, so I have been reading 
it for’. more than 40 years. I rather think 
its teachings, helped, perhaps by a love for 
outdoor work, are the direct cause of my 
being a market gardener today. 

Father, a brother and myself came to Penn- 
sylvania to. Jefferson county, W Va, in 1875. I 
assisted in his business for four years. Tim- 
ber becoming scarce, father moved to West 
Virginia. One of Virginia’s fair daughters 
had consented to share my lot and we chose 
to remain in Jefferson county. For a couple 
of years I taught school in Shepherdstown, 
so had some time mornings and evenings to 
work in the ground. I rented a town lot or 
two and commenced to learn something about 
raising vegetables. 


Experiments with Cabbage 


One of my first experiments was the trying 
of some half dozen varieties of early cabbage. 
The test showed that Early Jersey Wakefield 
was the best, although it had not been used 
much in this vicinity. I have found nothing 
to this day quite to take its place. Another 
lesson was learned by trying to grow celery 
plants. I had prepared the soil nicely in a 
small bed and sowed 


50 yards outside the corporation limits near 
the railroad station. The section was known 
by the suggestive name, Frog Island. Water 
stood on a portion of it all the year. Attempts 
had been made to farm it by plowing the 
ground up in beds. Sometimes crops would 
do fairly well on the middle or raised part 
of the bed, while water stood in the low part 
nearly all summer. A neighbor said he was 
“sorry to see Hartzell waste his money.” 

This lot was evidently part of an old basin 
cr small lake that had gradually filled up 
because of a rocky barrier or narrow place 
at the outlet to the Pofomac. The channel 
could easily have been deepened through the 
town, so all this bottom would have been 
nicely drained, but it was not done. Even 
this channel has been kept so narrow that 
in time of heavy rain the floods find their 
way down two of the town streets, sometimes 
doing much damage. Less than the amount 
of money spent after one of these big wash- 
outs if used properly to deepen and widen 
this channel would stop the damage, but to 
this day no system or effort has been made 
by the town fathers to do this. 

Fortunately at the time this lot was bought 
I was a member of the council and was given 
charge of clearing out about 200 feet of the 
upper part of this run. It had been cleaned 
from the river up to that point the year 


Shenandoab valley limestone soil but elevated 
considerably. The rocky ledges crop out, so 
that an acre or more of it cannot be plowed 
at all. The stream mentioned above runs 
along the side of this piece. By digging it 
down to the level obtained lower down, we 
were able to draw all the standing water from 
this bottom. The material shoveled out of 
the bed of the stream was all used to raise 
a bank to keep high waters out of the bot- 
tom. This 13 acres was part of “‘Bedford,” 
the ancestral home of a branch of the Lee 
family. The residence was burned during the 
rebellion and has never been rebuilt. Two 
noble springs at the foot of the knol] on 
which the house stood have their outlet 
through this bottom to the run. 

After we got all the flowing streams down 
to the lowest possible level, we bought 3 and 
4-inch drain tile. As the streams were not 
more than 18 inches below the level of the 
soil, we had to put the tile in level. The 
outlet Was made into the stream from the 
springs before reaching the main run. The 
channel was dammed up about 3 inches and 
the tile ditch dug just deep enough to let a 
couple of inches of water follow the digger. 
After each ditch was completed and the dam 
removed from the stream about all the water 
drained out and the tile were then placed. 
Strawy manure was first placed on top of the 

tile, to prevent fine 





the seed broadcast, 
raking it in. The 
only plants that ap- 
peared came up 
where a dog had 
Made tracks and 
pressed the earth 
down with his feet 
soon after the seed 
was sown. I early 
made a hotbed at my 
home to raise plants 
for my own use. As 
there was at once sale 
for an increasing 
number of plants, 
these beds with cold 
frames were gradu- 
ally enlarged from 
year to year. 
Overhearing some 
young men planning 
to get instruments to 
learn telegraphy, I 
offered to go in with 








particles of earth 
from working 
through the joints. 
The soil was then 
filled in. Some sedi- 
ment settles in the 
ends nearest the out- 
lets, especially when 
the muddy water 
from the run is forced 
back into the tile in 
time of high water, 
but the water is apt 
to find its way out. 
I think none of the 
dozen or more courses 
have become entirely 
stopped up. The 
courses of tile were 
placed 40 or more 
feet apart and some 
open ditches main- 
tained between to 
carry off surface 
waters, but we found 








them and by employ- 
ing a little spare time 
for about a _ year 
(part of it in the railroad oflice here), I 
became qualified to take a position as agent 
and operator on the then Shenandoah Valley, 
how Norfolk and Western railway, and was 
given a position at Lyndhurst, Va. After 
about a month’s work there 1 was given the 
Place at my home. 


First Savings Spent for Land 


By working every day possible, and trying 
Rot to waste anything, we had commenced 
to lay up a little cash balance each year. With 
Me of my first savings I bought in 1892 a 

t containing about four-fifths of an acre, 


Home of Benjamin Hartzell, Built Out of Proceeds from Frog Island 


before.’ As there was not much fall that far 
down, I could not do very much, but by not 
only “cleaning’’ out but insisting that the 
men dig down, we came up to the line with 
some 12 or 15 inches fall. The other lot 
holder joined me and took up the work from 
the corporation limits. We turned the stream 
down one of the streets and put plow trains 
into the bed and then shoveled out. 

In 1894 I was able to get hold of two more 
pieces of some 13 acres for $125 an acre, 
divided by the railway. About half of this 
was part of the same bottom coming within 
300 feet of the first lot, the balance, typical 


it so expensive to 
keep the weeds out of 
these ditches, besides 
the loss of 4 to 6 feet of soil at each diteh, 
that we soon got more tile, and by using 
the, soil from our winter celery cellar filled 
these ditches. 


Discovers and Masters Springs 


When waiting for the ground to get dry 
enough to plow the first season, we noticed 
that two sections where the bottom runs into 
the upground the soil was wet as if there 
was water underneath. So we commenced at 
the foot of the hill and dug a trench around 
until we found the source of the water. As 

{To Page 7.] 
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Fifty Per Gent of Silos in the United States Built Within Last Two Years--Feeding Silage to Beef Cattle Largely Re. 
sponsible---Silos in Beef Sections Larger Than in Dairy Regions~A Silo Census—By B. W. Snow, Chief Stat- 
istician, Orange Judd Service Bureau, Prepared Expressly for Orange Judd Farm Weeklies 


T 18 claimed that the first silo in 
the United States was built in 
Michigan in 1875, but it was not 
until some years later that they came into 
any marked use, even in the best dairy dis- 
tricts. It is only within the last three or four 
years that their full practical and their eco- 
nomic advantage was appreciated. The silo 
was generally regarded as simply a valuable 
adjunct to the dairy industry, and its appear- 
ance ab part of the farm equipment indicated 
the presence of milch cows and a progressive 
dairyman. The valve of silage in the produc- 
tion of milk was early appreciated, but it is 
only within four years past that its full 
economic value in all branches of the cattle 
industry began to be understood. 

Since 1910 experiment stations in most of 
the states of the central west have made 
repeated tests of silage as a feed for beef 
animals, as well as for breeding and for young 
animals. The results consistently show that 
such feed greatly reduces the cost of meat 
production, and increases the cattle carrying 
capacity of the farm.~ The constant advance 
in the price of farm land and the growing 
difficulty in profitably producing meat upon it, 
has centered genera! attention upon these 
silage feeding experiments. Knowledge of 
the favorable results quickly reached the feed- 
ing districts and has been acted upon. The 
increase in the number of silos in operation 
during the past two years Is one of the most 
striking movements recorded in the history 
of American agriculture. Within that time 
the number has more than doubled, and the 
movement appears to be just well under way. 


Little Silo Data Available 


No census of the number of silos has ever 
been made, and no absolutely accurate data 
of number are available, but in view of the 
importance of the economic changes which 
are to follow the general use of silage in meat 
production, Orange Judd crop. reporting 
bureau has made an exhaustive investigation 
and presents its conclusions with full confi- 
dence in their general accuracy. Three coun- 
tles wero selected in each of the states of the 
great central valleys, selected so as to present 
as fairly as possible the different phases of 


the cattle industry in each state, and in each 
county a count of the number of silos in 
each township was secured. The average 
result in the three counties, taking into con- 
sideration the known facts as to humber and 
size of farms and number of dairy cows and 
of other cattle per farm, was applied to the 
whole state and a figure representing the 
probable number of silos in each state 
worked out. 

Of course, no claim is made of complete 
accuracy, but the methods followed warrant 
the belief that the figures presented may be 
accepted as fairly typical of the present state 
of silo development. The total number of 
silos in operation on January 1}, 1914, the 
number built during 1913, and the average 
tonnage capacity per silo, in each state covered 
by this investigation, are estimated as follows: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SILOS, JANUARY 1, 1914 








Number Silos built Capac- 

of silos in 1913 ity, tons 
aS re 10,560 3,432 51 
Michigan ..... 10,812 1,088 93 
Indiana ...... 11,500 2,760 105 
| Se ae 17,340 5,202 101 
Wisconsin 41,535 8,236 101 
Minnesota .... 2,414 516 113 
Ee Se 16,236 3,267 115 
Missouri ...... 6,726 2,679 110 
OS aee 6,510 1,680 123 
Nebraska ..... 3,240 900 132 
North Dakota . 770 250 100 
South Dakota . 1,300 485 120 
Oklahoma 1,360 460 160 

Total ....130,283 30,925. 


It will be noted that almost one-fourth of 
the total number of silos now in use were 
built during 1913, and in all probability at 
least one-half were built within the last two 
years. Of course, by far-the greater number 
are as yet in the dairy regions, Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois, and Iowa easily leading in 
numbers; but in the states in which cattle 
feeding is most practiced are the ones that 
now show the largest percentage of annual 
increase. Central Indiana and Illinois, the 
north half of Missouri, eastern Kansas and 
central Oklahoma are beef-producing districts 
that are marked by a rapid silo development 
during the past two years. 

The use of the silo in feeding beef cattle 


is responsible for an increase in the average 
size of the silo. The size of the silo depends 
upon several factcrs, the ‘principal being the 
daily consumption of silage; as the top must 
be removed promptly and uniformly over the 
whole surface, and as the amount required 
daily for the average dairy herd is less than 
the amount required for a feed lot of steers, 
it follows that the use of silage in meat pro- 
duction has resulted in the erection in the last 
two years of silos of larger capacity. 


Large Economic Importance 


The economic importance of the present 
development of silage feeding would be hard 
to overestimate. About 70%, or roughly,” 
75,000,000 acres of our corn area used to 
produce corn to be fed upon the farm. Husk- 
ing and gathering this corn not only consti- 
tutes one of the hardest manual tasks per- 
formed upon the farm, but is one of the larg- 
est items of cost in growing corn. An average 
acre of corn land produces perhaps one ton 
of corn on the cob and 11 tons of stalks, 
blades and husks when cured to a reasonable 
degree of dryness. 


Silo Development, Etc 


In the great corn belt of the west the ears 
are husked and then the kernels are shelled 
off, such separation involving great labor and 
expense. Then the 11 tons of feeding mate- 
rial is allowed to go to waste, an incum- 
brance in the field, except as a small part is 
utilized by the pagturing of cattle for a few 
weeks at the close of the year. It follows 
that on 75,000,000 acres devoted to the 
growth of feed for farm animals by far the 
greater part of the annual growth of feeding 
material is absolutely thrown away. The use 
of the silo will prevent this waste and make 
it possible to utilize in meat production 12 
tons of feeding material per acre instead of 
the one ton now so utilized. 

The silo furnishes a means of bridging the 
widening disparity between meat production 
and population, through a complete utiliza- 
tion of the feeding stuffs produced and the 
consequent ability to grow and fatten more 
cattle per acre of farm land than is possibile 
under any other form of cattle feeding. 








MANY SILOS IN MIDDLE STATES 


RAPID INCREASE IN LIVE STOCK MEANS THOUSANDS 
OF NEW SILOS 


Of the middle states, Ohio has relatively 
the largest number of silos and has made 
the greatest gain in the number of silos built 
during the past year. West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey dairymen 
have many silos, but there has been no great 
increase of late years in those states of silos 
and silage. The interest is now on the in- 
crease again. In Pennsylvania and. New 
York, the number of silos built in 1913 was 
probably eyual to those constructed during 
the previous three years. The number that 
will be built during 1914 in these states will 
probably be double last year’s number, 

in New England the silo has become a 
prominent institution but the number built 

t year was relatively less than in the middle 
states. But fresh interest has been aroused; 
the drouth of 1913 and of previous years 
taught New England farmers the necessity 
of raising corn to be cut up and put in the 
silo green—stalks, leaves, ears, tops and all. 
The area devoted to corn for this purpose in 
1914 will be much larger-than last year. 

- Weeding tor beef, mutton and pork is de- 
veloping quite rapidly in the middle states 
and New England, and silage is becoming 
increasingly popular for this purpose. The 
-~ example of western farmers in making beef 
on silage, and in so tremendously increasing 


the number of silos will profoundly influence 
the farmers of the rest of the country. Tak- 
ing the southern, middie and New England 
states together, we have no doubt that at 
least 25,000 silos will be constructed during 
the current year. 


Manure Quality—High feeding results in 
less complete digestion of feed and thus in a 
higher quality of manure than low feeding. 
The quality of the bedding used influences 
te a great extent the value of the manure. 
Where the bedding consists principally of 
sawdust or of wood shavings, the value of 
the manure is not nearly so great as where 
straw is used. 


Weeds Injure Value—Weeds common to 
wheat fields are divided into three classes, 
based on the relative injurious effects: Those 
which choke and-prevent plant growth; those 
which seriously interfere with harvesting and 
curing; those whose seeds so closely resemble 
the wheat itself as to be scarcely detected 
by the casual observer. 


Quality and Price—One might just as well 
expect the milk producer to give certified 
milk at 3 cents a quart as to produce the 
highest possible quality of apples and make 
money at $3 4 barrel. Certified -milk pro- 
ducers in our district cannot make anything 
unless they get something over 7 or 8 cents a 
quart.—[Samuel Fraser, Livingston Co, N Y, 


ENORMOUS GRAIN YIELDS 


French horticulturists are paying a grest 
deal of attention at present to possible meth- 
ods of cultivation of grain crops to increase 
the yield. Instances have already been 
worked out where 20 seeds of grain yielded 
an increase of over 700,000 within a period 
of one year. The principle is simple. It 
consists in preparing the seed bed in widely 
spaced lines on mellow land. At the end of two 
months the tufts springing from each grain 
are divided and replanted. Finally earth is 
hoed up about the new plants in such a 
manner as te provoke growth from all 
points brought into intimate contact with 


the soil. Each of these numerous shoots 
bears an ear. In reality it is a con 
bination of “slipping,” transplanting aud 
pruning. 


The methods were practiced by the Chinese 
centuries ago and the principle was worked 
out experimentally in England as early 23 
1776. Am Algerian colonist has been plant- 
ing wheat and oats in the same fields for 
five years without an application of manure. 
He makes his furrows 36 inches apart, and 
plants the seeds therein at a distance of ~! 
inches from each other. He harrows ©0)- 
stantly. During the five years he has avir- 
aged 1800 pounds 6f oats per acre and !60” 
of wheat, while a neighbor’s. yield under 
ordinary practice has been a scant 800 pounds 
of oats and 500 of wheat. 

fs ie tia, t Paes 
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Exchaige Successfully Weathers Storm 


Best Known Eastern Association Meets. Unfavorable Market Conditions--Consequent Disloyalty Among Members 


But Triumphs Over Opposition of Renegades Who Form Rival Exchange--Opposition Breaks Down 
and Majority Return to Original Fold---By N. P. Wescott of Accomac County, Virginia 


UT of every hundred farmers’ asso- 
cidtions organized in this country 
to sell farm products or buy farm 

it has been said that only five sur- 

vive. This high death rate is not due to 
any especial outside dangers or difficulties 
py which exchanges are surrounded. .The 

» trouble is internal. Any association of numer- 
- ous American farmers is bound to include 

so much aggressive individualism, so much 

impatience of discipline’ and intolerance of 
the restraints of organized effort as to give 
its inward structure a strongly explosive tend- 
ency. In short, farmers’ exchanges that fail 
are not generally beaten down or swept away 
py outside forces; they blow up from within. 

“This being the case, it is encouraging to 
know that there are yet some farmers’ asso- 
ciations that have survived beyond the mere 
period of initial momentum and that have 
succeeded by greatly promoting the prosper- 
ity of their members throughout a number 
of years, in fighting their own way to posi- 
tions of financial strength and establishing 
reputations that "give assurance of stability 
and permanence. 

Readers of American Agriculturist will re- 
eall an article printed May 13 and 20, 1911, de- 
scribing the history and working methods of 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia produce ex- 
change—a remarkably successful example of 
the co-operative marketing of farm products. 
At this time, when everybody is beginning to 
realize that co-operative selling is at once the 
best and the most neglected opportunity the 





» - 
supplies, 


of the exchange is to get them high prices 
for their products; that they had, not gotten 
high prices, and that the exchange, therefore, 
had failed. Thus a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction came to prevail with a great number 
of the association’s members. To this wide- 
spread discontent, leaders, spokesmen and 
specific grounds of grievance were naturally 
not long lacking. The exchange, of course, 
had its devoted advocates. 

Shortly, the war was on; the period of 
internal dissension that has proved the 
undoing of so many farmers’ exchanges racked 
our Virginia peninsula with an intensity of 
excitement and a bitterness of partisanship 
unknown there since the time of Lee’s sur- 
render. The association that for-11 years had 
been the bulwark of the prosperity of every 
farmer in its territory and that had been as 
a beacon light to other farming sections, 
found itself engaged in what threatened to 
become a struggle for very existence. 

For the avowed purpose of supplanting 
and destroying “the old exchange’ a rival 
organization was formed. In the working 
methods of this it was sought to include all 
the reforms desired by the dissatisfied mem- 
bers of the old association. To its militant 
support flocked the great body of such dis- 
satisfied members, which had .become a men- 
acingly large proportion of the whole. For- 
tunately, however, in this instance, the move- 
ment whith threatened to write ‘‘finis’’ upon 
the career of cne more effort of farmers to 
co-operate, did not succeed. Without refer- 





Modern Methods of Hauting Truck in a Missouri Orchard 
In the extensive apple orchards of A. T. Nelson & Son of Laclede county, Mo, this 
hree-ton truck is busy enough. Taking 26 barrels at a load it offers speedy transpor- 
tation from the trees to the storage house or the cars. 


American farmer has of improving his finan- 
tial condition, it may be of interest to 
describe briefly a critical stage of its develop- 
ment through which the association has since 
Safely passed and to give some idea of the 
Present scope and importance of its business. 


Critical Situation Successfully Met 


In 1910 certain general market conditions, 
Rational in their scope and beyond any local 
control, made it impossible to get satisfactory 
Prices for the exchange’s two chief. products, 
Irish and sweet potatoes. No such organiza- 
tion can hope to make the nation’s markets. 
Its proper function is merely to use the mar- 
kets intelligently and to the best advantage. 
It can only hope to secure for its: members at 
‘ny time the best prices obtainable under 
Whatever given set of general market condi- 
“9 may then happen to prevail. But with 
Pamthle & great part of the exchange’s 
"3 ers were not impressed. 

They reasoned, apparently, that the purpose 





ence to the merits of particular policies or 
the motives of leadership, it is sufficient to 
say that from the outset, the new organiza- 
tion proved incapable of accomplishing its 
aims,. so proved almost continuously disas- 
treus to its members. For two years, during 
which, despite heavy losses the rank and file 
of its supporters stuck to it with a loyalty 
that could not but excite admiration, even 
in a beholder who believed theirs to be a 
mistaken zeal, it waged a losing fight. Then 
the effort was abandoned. 

With the beginning of the 1913 season, the 
so-called “‘new exchange’ ceased to operate, 
and the cause of unity and co-operation 
among Eastern Shore farmers was left again 
safely with the pioneer organization. This 
had originally urged those principles and had 
for a dozen years a remarkable development 
in agriculture of the peninsula. Of this strug- 
gle, amounting at one time almost to civil war, 
the encouraging feature, to those who believe, 
or want to believe, in the general possibility 


of co-operation among American farmers is 
the almost complete reunion which has 
marked its close. On the part of those who 
remained the advocates and supporters of the 
exchange, there has been. no disposition to 
recriminate; among those who left to fight 
it, a very general adoption seems to have 
taken the place of the philosophy of the local 
saying that ‘‘He’s a big fool who won’t change 
his mind when he finds he’s been mistaken.”’ 

By the close of 1913, the great majority 
of those who two years previously had seceded 
had come back into the ranks, and the ex- 
change was again marketing, with tremendous 
and generally recognized advantage to the 
farmers of its entire territory, nearly three- 
fourths of the total agricultural production 
of the peninsula, which, by virtue mainly of 
its work in constantly reaching out for new- 
markets and expanding its selling field has 
been increased fourfold within 14 years. 

In 1913 the exchange marketed over 1,600,- 
000 barrels of Irish potatoes, nearly 1,000,000 
of sweet potatoes, and enough of onions, cab- 
bage, strawberries and other minor crops to 
make a grand total of 2,825,000 packages, or 
about 14,000 cars of farm produce. Of this 
total, nine-tenths was sold f o b shipping 
point, the remaining tenth which was con- 
signed to commission merchants being largely 
odd lots and goods of questionable grade or 
condition. The exchange’s ‘red star brand” 
of Irish and sweet potatoes now has a national 
reputation, and sales were made last season 
to about 1000 wholesale produce dealers, who 
are for the most part its regular customers, 
in more than 400 cities and towns, in 42 states 
and Canadian provinces. In selling these per- 
ishable goods by wire, it was found necessary, 
despite the saving effected by the constant 
use of a comprehensive private code, to spend 
over $20,000 for telegrams; and the exchange 
paid to its general and local inspectors at 
its 45 shipping points a total of more than 
half as much again, this found necessary 
to secure the constant and critical examina- 
tion and to maintain the quality and reputa- 
tion of its ‘“‘red star brand,” 

For these goods the exchange secured and 


paid over_to its members, now numbering 
* nearly 3000 farmers, a total of, in round num- 
bers, $4,650,000. Moreover, in addition to its 


main work of selling, it bought for its mem- 
bers seed potatoes and other supplies to the 
value of $140,000, making the total business 
for 1913 about 44,790,000, or a gain of about 
#1,000,000 over the biggest previous year in 
its history. 

At the close of the year, after paying the 
usual dividend on the comparatively small 
capital stock of the exchange, it was found 
that there remained from the 5% commission 
out Of which all the expenses and occasional 
losses of the business are met, a net balance 
of $47,000. According to a by-law which has 
been for several years a regular part of the 
association’s working plan, this amount was 
equally divided, one-half was added to the 
surplus fund (now $108,000), in order thai 
the financial strength may keep pace with the 
demands of the rapidly growing business. 
The other half was refunded to the shippers, 
each man sharing in proportion to his respec- 
tive contribution of produce, and without any 
reference to his possible holding of stock. * 

In conclusion it seems scarcely necessary 
to say that this association, by 14 years of 
constantly expanding activity and growth, 
throughout the course of which it has 
achieved a striking measure of success in 
its purpose of promoting the prosperity of 
the agricultural section it serves, has demon- 
strated beyond question the correctness of 
the co-operative principle in the marketing 
of farm products and the practical applicabil- 
ity of that principle, under proper conditions, 
in a typical community of American farmers. 
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How Home Mixing 
Makes European 
Farmers Prosperous 


They buy straight materials and 
mix them into balanced fertilizers 
containing two or three times as inuch 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


priced American complete 


; fertilizers contain. Your fertilizer 
bot .- 4P should contain 4% of active nitro- 
; gen. Does it? 


Qn land ‘farmed for centuries, 
England raises 33 bushels of wheat 
na racre. We raise but 14. Europe ' 
i imports 100 % active Nitrafe of Soda. 
: ‘ You use dried blood, tankage only 
Bees 60% to 70% active and you pay 
ie more for it. * e 

“Home Mixing” is a book to help you 
iricrease your yields. Send your address 
te me on a postal card. 

Dr. WM. S. MYERS 

‘Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
New York 














Sows Fertilizers a7 
Sows 


broadcast or in rows all kinds of 

eommercial fertilizers—nitrate, ph ate, 

. guano, lime, ashes, etc, Distributes it fast 
and evenly in amounts from one hundred to 

several thousand pouncs peracre. Simple 

and strong. Gauge is easily and quickly set. 


force feed which will sow suc- 

oer kinds of commerciai fertilizers 
ee Quantities. No springs o 
ats one this ve season. We’ 











|New Farquhar Riding Cultivator 


-® Real Rigid Gang Shovel or Disc Openers 


a weak post in it. Adjustable 
and meets all possible conditions. Ax- 
les of “‘1”’ beam stcel. Metal wheels. 

t draft because pulling power is 

cipally applied to the openers. 
Write For FREE Illustrated Catalog 
FARQUHAR 
EFFICIEN 


cy 
is the result of 58 
yearsof machinery 
manufacturing. 
Our experience 
means your gain. 


B. FARQUHAR CO., 
e Rox 731, York, Pa 


















A riding plow looks good to a fatm hand and you can 

, turn any walking 
plow into a sulky 
with « 


Winner Plow 
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Signing Canners’ Contracts 

Canners’ contracts are not all closed 
for this year, but this magazine has 
made’ an early inquiry in the various 
canning sections and finds prices in 
general will be about the same as a 
year ago. In Delaware, contracts have 
been signed to deliver tomatoes at 11 
to 14 cents per basket, or about 57 to 
$9 pér ton. Shelled peas will bring 
the grower around 2% to 3 cents per 
pound; in New York around 2% 
cents. At the Fredonia packing com- 
pany’s plants tomatoes will bring $9 
per ton, corn $10. 

The following paragraphs give 
some idea of what will be offered lo- 
cally in various packing centers: 

Peas are being planted and the con- 
tract price is 2% cents per pound and 
no charge for seed, or 3 cents per 
pound and charge of $2.50 per bushel 
for seed. On account of the failure 
of last year’s crop the 1914 acreage 
will be reduced 35 to 40%.—[E. C. B., 
Seaford, Del. 

About $8 per ton, or 14 cents per 
basket is the price canners in this sec- 
tion are paying for tomatoes. In a 
large part of this peninsula $7 is the 
highest price paid. Tomato acreage 
will be as large as last year, unless 
there be some cut in the $7 per ton 
section.—[J. H. H. C., Smyrna, Del. 

The canning industry is in an un- 
settled condition. Many canners have 
not made contracts with farmers for 


stock. Where contracts have been 
made, prices ranged from 11 to 14 
cents per basket for tomatoes. A cur- 


tailed pack of tomatoes is needed this 
year to cut down the market surplus. 
[c. H. S. C., Farmington, Del. 

Canners will pay 25 cents per bushel 
for tomatoes this year and acreage 
will be reduced 10% from that of 1914. 
[c. S. L., Troutville, Va. 

Sweet corn price 2% cents per 
pound, or the same as last year. Acre- 
age probably less than 1913.—[N. M. 
P. C., Penobscot County, Me. 

Prices are the same as last year; 
peas, shelled $2.50 per 100 pounds, to- 
matoes $9 per ton, corn $10, peas $1.50 
to $2.50 per 100 pounds, strawberries 
§ cents per pound, red raspberries 7 
cents, cherries 4% cenits.—[F. P. C., 
Fredonia, N Y. 

Price of good ripe tomatoes. this 
year will be $9 f 0 b factory.—[E. D. 
W., Pennington, -N J. 

Canned goods are low in price, and 
we doubt if the canneries will. run. 
Tomato contracts are being signed at 
$10 per ton, or 30 cents per 60 pounds, 
{K. L. C.; Connecticut. 

——-a- 

Strawberries wiih Veyetables 

SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 

The question is often asked whether 
small fruits pay when grown ia cone 
nection with vegetables. My expe- 
rience in growing small fruits is 
limited to strawberries. I find, hcwe 
ever, that strawberries grown in con- 
nection with vegetables are profitable 
and fit in nicely with my system of 
trucking. 

I commenced growing strawberries 
about 15 years ago: During that time 
I have grown Glen Mary, Brandywine, 
Senator Dunlap, Bubach, Michael’s 
Early, Midnight, Nick Ohmar, Uncle 
Jim, Gandy and other varieties; but 
no variety has equaled the Gandy as 
a money-maker. 

I have several acres of heavy, sandy 
loam, much of it rather low, that 
grows the Gandy berry to perfection. 
As this is the best shipping berry, it 
is grown in preference to any other 
variety, for although some -others give 
flavored 





splendid crops of better 
fruits, they go down quickly when 
shipped to distant markets. Other 


truckers throughout this section grow 
the Gandy as their main crop berry, 
and the acreage is sufficiently large to 
induce outside buyers to come in dur- 
ing the shipping season and pay the 
highest cash price for berries- that 
will ships. Pedricktown is the main 
shipping point. Most.of the crop goes 
to. Poston. 

For the home market, special trade, 
or for use on the table IT have grown 
no berry that will equal ‘Uncle Jim, 
When well grown this produces im- 
mense crops of large’ berries that are 
hard to equal in flavor. : 

All berries are grown in the matted 
row. system. . Unless~ 
riched the.ground. i 
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acre, in the spring this is’ cut- in 
witha disk harrow and leveled ‘with 
the acme, Plants are set in rows 4%! 
feet apart and 18 inches in the row. 
Platting is done in late March or 
early in April: Cultivation is thor- 
ough and continuous through the sea- 
son, so as to have a clean bed to go 
into winter. I aim to have the plants 


grow rather thinly in the row. If 
too close the fruits will neither be 
as large nor as well ripened as if 


more room is allowed. However, this 
is not easily controlled when grown on 
matted rows and is usually largely de- 
termined by climatic .and soil condi- 
tions during the growing season. 
After ground is frozen a light dressing 
of horse manure is spread over the 
beds as a mulch. Beds are usually 
allowed to produce three crops of 
fruit. I find the Gandy gives the 
heaviest yield the second season. 
With other varieties this is not usually 
the case. 

Aside from the financial returns, T 
find berries growh in connection with 
vegetables a great source of satisfac- 
tion, in that they are instrumental in 
helping to solve our labor problem. 
That may sound strange, for everyone 
knows that berry growing is no 
“cinch,” and in itself requires much 
labor, especiaily during the picking 
season, but nevertheless it has heiped 
to solve my problem. Before growing 
berries to any extent I could not se- 
cure or give regular employment to 


any outside foreign day help. The 
help I had was practically all hired 
by the month and boarded at the 
farm home. This help not only 
planted, cultivated and tended, bue 
also gathered, packed and marketed 
the crops. 


When strawberries are ripe I zet 15 
or 20 Italians from Philadelphia to 
do the picking. They pick by the 
quart, do it better and with far less 
trouble than the average home picker. 





After berries are gone a portion of 
the gang goes back to Philadelphia, 
but the rest remain to pick peas, 
beans, tomatoes, etc, clean up old 
strawberry beds, help tend the new 
beds, help with sweet potatoes pull 
weeds; in fact, do anything. 
Promiseful Peppermint 
The higher price of peppermint 


the last few seasons, aS might be ex- 
pected, is stimulating the acreage. 
Many of American Agriculturist’s read- 
ers will recall that some years ago 
the oil sold down around $1 a pound, 
was subsequently manipulated up- 


: = $e : ae nes 
“4g plowed inthe fall and given a coat 
“of. six to 10 tons of manure to thé 
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ard to $5, then another , 
‘Talowet by @ steadier tone a 
recovery the last two or three ,: 
In the wholesale markets iow 
druggists, etc, oil of Peppermint 
past autumn has been quoted ... 
$3.25 to $8.75. arow 

While Wayne county, n Y 
longér an appreciable Producer. 
acreage under peppermint ;,’ 
Michigan and Indiana has show 
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stantial increase the last two or { 
years, The chief competit, th 
American oil is Japan, wh ain 
was an unprecedented output in 194 y 
Japanese oil is not in such favop ai g 
domestic. The Japanese mint . 
approximates 10,000 acres: oll re - 
tilled: in October and Noveme é 
en cores t 
Raising Tomatoes for Profit : 
F. W. WHIPPLE, NEW LONDON co NT, ¢ : 
When tomato plants are 8 tad | 
high pinch off the tops. If you wast b 
tra fine plants the tomatoes may bad te 
set with more room between them . h 
4 inches each way or 4-ine} Dots ~ a 
be sure to let the plants get rela p 
three or four times before transplagp ai 
ing them over. Along in April th al 
flats should be set out of doors warm sl 
days to harden off, or set the flats ig a 
cold frames and protect cold nighty A 
Don’t allow them to get over 12 inches SI 
high, Pinch back. Tomatoes will fe 
stand more dry weather than Dota W 
toes. They are gross feeders and 5) 
will pay for liberal fertilizing. pl 
Greensward turned in the fall ang ol 
cross-plowed in spring, or ground that Ww 


has been cropped the year before will Ww 
be all right, except potato ground, a 
the potato bugs like tomatoes and 
might be in the ground eat off 
the plants. I ‘blow deep, harrow well 
and furrow deep, about 5% feet apart, 
String stable manure along the fue 
rows and set plants 5 feet apart fg a 
all except Dwarf, Champion Earliang 
and Bonny Best, which put 4 feat, 
setting so as to have rows run both 
ways. 

Take a large handful of 
tilizer and shake it out of the hand 
all around the plants, a handful ts 
each plant. The plants should be ere it 
posed a week or so to weather, 
Hoe often, and gradually fill the fore 
rows around plants. Cultivate both 
ways until plants get too large tog 
between them. 

As the plants bend down and toug 
the ground cover up the stalks a 
inch or so and they will root and bear 
more fruit. The ground should never 
be allowed to get hard, but koe oftes 
about 1 inch deep. 
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fLt CUTOUT YOUR 
COOPERATION AND 


DOUBLE THE USUAL DOSE 


OF THIS. 











Farmers Won’t Stand for It 


The federal department of agriculture 
boasts, in a reeent circular to the press, that its rural organizatlv! 


has “done nothing to help farmers in 


hit this off very cleverly in the above cartoon. 
the professor of dope, says: “But Doc, I have been taking that 


ours for-years and — dor?t/pution a pound, while this middiema” 
Keene: petting fatt 1 the tune, Why are you so all-zred careful @ 
Tye-him-instead.of helping-us far mers.to. = 
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FrogParadise Becomes Truck Farm 


[From Page 3.] 


we had used all the tile on hand we 
gathered up loose stone from the hill 
ground and filled these ditches, which 

not more than 2 or 2% feet 
deep, to within 8 or 10 inches of the 
top and cove red them with-soil. One 
has given no trouble in 10 or 12 years, 


were 


the other has been repaired a couple 
of times. ; 
There was an open spring in this 


pottom and the ground for some dis- 
around it was not safe for a 


tance 
horse to Walk on. To rectify this we 
dug a square feet wide and 
perhaps 83 feet deep around the spot, 
drove stakes down, put weeds on top 
and then built a ston« wall up to the 
surface. We drain« d this spring with 
a course of tile and one of stone. 
After a couple of .years we filled this 
spring up with stone and hauled a 
few cartloads of earth on top of it. 


about 6 


We now grow crops right over the 
spring. For a few years in some 
places, especially near this. spring, 


our horses would break through when 
walking in the plow furrows and we 
would have to dig them out. A mule 
that we had at that time was espee 
cially bothersome on account of his 
small feet. 

The first lot bought, as mentioned 
above, we found could not be success- 
fully drained into the run, so we ran 
a course of tile across a proposed 
through a neighbor’s garden, 
and across the county road into an 
alley, thus making this the  best- 
drained piece of ground we have In 
1899 another lot of about four-fifths 
of an acre adjoining my first pur- 
chase came on the market. I bought 
it for $225. This lot slopes up from 
the run. Having sold my house in 
town I built a dwelling house and 
stable on this lot overlooking most of 
my land. 

In addition to til 


street, 


ng the land we 


dug at the foot of the up-ground 
ditches arranged to carry the rain 


waters away. We had to enlarge them 
a couple of times before they did the 
work properly. About two years ago, 
while deepening and widening the 
drains near the springs mentioned, we 
unearthed some cannon shell that we 
supposed had been dropped by an ar- 
tilery company during the war. But 
Rev St B. Lee, an Episcopal minister, 
m hearing of this told me that as a 
boy he had collected shells, and a 
union officer, seeing him playing with 
them, called his mother’s attention to 
the dangerous pastime. She told him 
to throw them away, so he had 
pitched them into the swamp, where 
they were found after 50 years, 2 feet 
under ground. One of them was sent 
him as a souvenir. 

This work mentioned above drains 
the soil so we have been able to use 
all the ground, excepting in extremely 
wet seasons. Sometimes after a flood 
or avery heavy and continuous rain, 
Water will stand in pools long encugh 


to injure the crops, but if the soil is | 


kept loose and fine in dry seasons, 
when crops around us are burning up, 
you should see the things grow. In 
extremely dry seasons if we wish to 
irrigate, we dam up the water that 
flows from the springs and as the 
tiles open into that water course the 
Water backs up through the tile. We 
fan even bring it out to the top of 
the ground in places if desired, but 
We have found it is not necessary, as 
the soil has so much moisture in ‘|! 
that by keeping cultivators and hoes 
80ing crops will do better than if we 
tty to water them. During the past 
extremely dry season we did not water 
at all and we never had things grow 
auy better, if as well. 


Soil Poor at the Start 


This soil was poor to start with. 
© commenced to haul all the ma- 
hure we could get from the town. 


By taking it out of the way as the 
®wner wished we got it as 25 cents a 
®e-horse load; later on when we ar- 
Tived at dignity of a two-horse busi- 
ness at 40 cents a load. As we did not 


‘@lways have a place to spread it we 


_4 to store or pile, by which, of 
» Some of the substance was 
We plow as much of the bottom 
5 Hossible (sometimes nearly all of 

in the late fall and top-dress in 













the winter while the ground is frozen. 
We also use some fertilizer. Puring 


the past season we used two tons of 
complete fertilizer costing 875. We 
limed the bottom twice, hauling from 
Bakertown, seven mifes; also nsed 


about (#4) bushels of wood ashes at 
® cents a bushel, mY 

We had the soil analyzed by the 
West Virginia experiment station six 
or eight years ago, but the report was 
not very conclusive. About two vears 
ago, thinking of applying lime, I 
thought it might be best to try an- 
other analysis. One sample was 
found to contain 23% lime. This was 
so unusual the experiment station peo- 
ple sent a man to investigate. We 
found the subsoil, which in seme 
places is only 38 inches below the sur- 
face, to be a kind of whitish soil 
which I had been calling white marl. 
It is almost all lime. Where this has 
been worked up and mixed with the 
there is an excess of lime. 
So we are not liming the bottom any 
more at present. 


top soil 


Leaves Railway to Become Trucker 

The business had grown so large 
that in 196 I resigned my railway 
position to give my whole tims to 
the gardens and my apiary. This 
town of only about 1100 people is situ- 
ated in a fertile farming section, with 
practically no manufacturers. Nearly 
every home has its garden, so the de- 
mand for vegetables had to be msde 
pretty much as the soil was. I recall 
one ywear that we grew some nice New 
York head lettuce, and as it did not 
sell we planted.a head in earth in 
a box and placed it at one of the 
stores in town for a sample. I think 
even that head was not sold. We can 
now sell more or less head lettuce 
day in the year. We planted 
ich vegetables as are usually grown 


every 


in gardens for home use and as we 
gradually found out what could be 
handled to pay best or sell best we 
increased that product. 

We . soon. commenced -to run a 
wagon to the house in town. Some of 
the, people, finding they could depend 


on. us for vegetables, did not bother 
to plant their gardens. There has 
been a gradual increase in that way, 


even some farmers who have occasion 
to come to town frequentiy do not 
plant gardens. Martinsburg, a grow- 
ing city of some SUUWO people, is 10 
miles away. We easily learned that 
we could sell some of our produce 
there and commenced to plant to take 
care of that market. We sent a load 


up in time to be on the market at 
6 g’clock a m, and sold what was 
left to the merchants, but we found 


it hard to get men willing to get up 
near the middle of the night to be in 
time for the early market, so for ; 
number of years we have been sellin 
only to the merchants from 8 to L 
o'clock, three days in the week. 


2 


As our vegetables are grown on 
moist, rich soil they are sweet and 
Frog Paradise Becomes Truck Farm 


tender even in the hottest 
and as the people soon learn this they 
demand that merchants have our 
goods. For some time our vegetables 
have had the preference in that mar- 
ket. We found that in most seas’ns 
there is a demand for early cabbage, 
especially if grown’ a little ahead of 
others. So we plant largely. arly 
beets do and sell well. Sometimes we 
handle 300 bunches in a single trip. 
We have about an acre of asparagus. 


season., 


There is also a good local dema:.d for 


strawberries. 
Develops Trade in Local] Citics 
Some things can be sold to retail- 
ers in towns around us, and we have 
for some time had more or less of 
that kind of shipping trade, especially 
with celery. With a coupleof exceptions 
we have not been able to do anything 
with commission men in the cities. We 
early commenced to plant celery, 
which has been one of our most sat 
isfactory crops. It develops a sweet 
tlavor in this soil and then by 
ITo Page 16.] 


blanch 

















Ponderosa and Magnus Tomatoes 


Among large fruited varieties of tomatoes Pondersoa (on the left) is 


one of the leading. In strong soil, 
often weigh 16 or even 20 ounces. 
cells small, 
market than Ponderosa. It 
a heavy cropper. Both varieties have 


when 
The 

Magnus (on the right) is a smaller variety more grown for 
is an early main crop variety noted as being 


fruits 
seed 


pruned to a single stem, 
flesh is very solid and the 


purple fruits. 


ANote of Warning 


re the small Brain planter Wheat, oats and bar- 


lev aro Wearing out your soils and leaving only the 


stubble behind in retum. We can tell you how 
to make siubhle richer than manure, This will 
make money for you Corn is a voracious feeder. 


at the least ex- 


Learn how jo satisfy this appetite 
al money if you use fertilizer 


Penuse of time 


let us tell you bow you can use twice ag much at 
the same cxpense; also we can inferm you how 
you can grow bie crops without lime: If you are 


short of manure, We cat 
organic matter at least 
We can tell you if your soil is acid. If acid we 
may aid you to correct it without lime. All these 
hings .we ive done for others and can do for 
yu is for free booklet. No. 85, 


give you @ Plan to get 
ex pelise 


intelligent, Progressive Representatives Wanted 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Something New In 


Sprays 4 rows with 12 nozzles, 3on each. 8 are low- 
down nozzies for still more thoroug! spraying of sides 
and underside of vines. Spraying saves your crop and 
increases the yield. One of a dozen 


IRON AGE 522%. 5 
SIX-ROW 


Traction Sprayers, 55 or 100 gallon wood tanks, double 
or single acting pumps, wind shift, nozzles, strainers. 
thorough mixing, no corrosion. Ask your dealer about 
them and -write us now for new ‘‘Spray'’ book, spray 
information and lren Age Farmand Garden News. 





Fine for 
blagnt. 


Ueeinany 
row crop, 


We make 
Sp avere 
Jor every 
pur pver. 





Write for 
Free Book 


Brown's 


300,000 
use these won- 
derful sprayers to 
rid fields, fruit trees, gar- 
dens of blight, disease and 
insects—to make all pro- 
duce big. Auto Spray No, 1l— 
Capacity 4 Gallons. Auto Pop Nozzle 
throws from fine mist to enchi 
stream, Does not clog. 40 styles 
sizes of Hand and sewer Outfits. 















prayers fitted wit 


on-Clog Atomic Nozzle 

only nozzle that will spray any solution fer daye 
hout cloggin Fits any make of sprayer. 

Write for valuable ying Guide 

| The E. C. Brown Co., 24 JAT ST., ROCHESTER, &. ¥. 































Kill These Pests 


If you allow them to ruin your fruit 
trees, plants and vines, it is iz owb 
fault as they are easily killed by 
spraying. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 


the work easy the results sure. 
a 


Bats ths by successful 
Soo Lag ts A 





perticulare and 


WM. STAHL SPRAY 
M Ss ER CO 
Box 261 Quincy, iu. 








ALFALFA‘T 


anteed. Northern grown, extremely hardy. No 
tter. Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; 
| seed of all kinds. 





growing Alfalfa. 
Write today. 
Boa 4 CLAR 


ree. é can save you money. 
a. A. BERRY SEED Co., 





a 


LOWEST PRICES. ° 








=..< SPRAYERS 


ON FREE\TRIAL 





MO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO BANK DEPOSIT—PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF, 
LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we’ll wait till next fall for our 


money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


- We pay freight. 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE, 














fungus pests and gives remedy for each. Also shows 2 

















. Hurst 


I of 

the needs of the fruit grower and farmer and know what a sprayer do. 
best sprayers at the very lowest prices. We 
evidence of quality. Get ee FREE BOOK—“ Why, How and When To sory Contains 74 
erent styles of quality sprayers for every purpose. rite At Once 


Horse Power for field and orchards. Barrel and Power Sprayers all 
ers have brass 


ive high pressure and produce 
valves and all the worxing parts that 
best re . These sprayers are 
27 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
guarantee our sprayers for five fall 











H You can get a Hurst 
lven Awa cost if you are the first in your locality this sca- 
son to send for one of our sprayers for trial. You 
need do no canvassing or soliciting. It wil) only 
take 15 minutes of your time. We dothe work. When you get a spray- 
er from us you get the benefit of our 27 years’ expe’ 


ying 
opreyer witheet cost. Don't deley, write us at ence 
mre 


7 absolutely without 


nee in manu- 


facturing sprayers. Huret Sprayers won the gold medal at the Ne- sseeees-+-Fits-All Barre) Sprayer. 
tiona) Horticultural Congress spraying machine contest. Send use 
postal or mark the attached coupon and mail it to us and we wid. | ‘*vresre1Fewer Orchard Sprayer. 


ané will tell you how you can get « 
at fer our given.e' 





Send Cc a) Guide and “‘special C UPON— 
eiant Say nyt atalog, Sprayin _— 0 


sprayer marked with an X below 
ssceeeees-MMian-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
++sseecee-Horse-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. 


Fill Out and 
Send today 


ADDRESS 24 0000 sc cecececeeccsceeesceenrens* enneneee 











.00 
PER 
Bu. 
69% germination, 69.50. Government tested, Absolutely 


Ask for our latest 6-page book en 
76-page catalog and samples, All sent 


A, OWA 
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Uniform Fertilizer Laws 


jm the address last week to south- 
iia aericaicural workers by B. 
chief chemist to a large fer- 
r * manufacturing econcern.] 
From the standpoint of either the 
“producer or the consumer, there is 
> mo wmecessity. of having - fertilizers 
’ branded differently in one state than 
another. If it could be left with of- 
+. ficials of agricultural departments no 
"doubt it could be arranged satisfac- 
‘d orily. But at nearly every session of 
Jegislatures, especially in the South, 
Some change is made in fertilizer 
laws that often results in modifying 
_ the statement which is to be printed 
om thé sack. 
3 ie As the fundamental principles of 
** fertilizer legislation in the different 
_ states are practically the same, it would 
appear that if the agricultural officials 
- would take a firm stand that no leg- 
islation should be enacted without 
“their indorsement, only such laws 
would become effective as would fully 
protect both manufacturer and con- 
_ Sumer without resulting in unneces- 
-sary hardships to either. 
_.. The laws now are far from uni- 
'-form. All states require the manu- 
*facturer or seller to pay a state tax 
’ or license fee; to affix a tag or label 
of some kind to each package, stating 
the number of net pounds contained, 
the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, and some sort of analysis, 
the mode of expression of the analy- 
‘gis being designated; that samples of 
the different fertilizers sold within 
the estate are to be drawn; specify 
_ how samples are to be taken; that 
- Samples are to be analyzed by certain 
officials, specified in the law; that such 
; are to be published, etc; 
that violations of the provisions of the 
act are to be punished in certain 
_ specified ways; and that al) funds re- 
‘ sulting from the license fees and fines 









































F. -Car-° 


are to be expended in a certain man- 
ner. These general principles being 
practicaly the same in the different 
states, there is no real reason why one 
model law could not be drawn up 
which would beesatisfactory for all 
states concerned. The saving in cost 
to manufacturers, to comply with sue? 
a law, would make for lower prices 
in fertilizers to consumers. 

From the standpoint of the average 
consumer the simpler and more c-n- 
cise the lettering the better will it be 
understood. As the consumers have 
become accustomed to certain brand 
names, it is convenient for both man- 
ufacturers and users to have these re- 
tained, but aside from this the la - 
should require that all printed matter 
be left off the packages, except what 
is essential for the customer to know. 
Any unpnecessary printing is not only 
useless, but is often misleading, caus- 


ing the consumer to draw erroneous 
‘conclusions as to what he is actually 
getting. The statement shou'd include 
the following: Number of pounds, 
brand name, name of manufacturer, 
percentage of each of the ingr«dients 


of phosphoric acid, nitrogen and pot- 
ash. Other regulations and restric- 
tions with reference to the use of cer- 
tain materials may be prescribed by 
the departments, but with a system of 
rigid inspection the consumer is amply 
protected and it is not necessary to 
burden the manufacturer with details 
which are difficult to be compiied 
with. 


Hill Selected Potatoes 


COUNTY, 





HUGH 8B. WYOMING PA 


In the spring of 1913 I purchased 
one bushel of Maine grown Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh seed potatoes and plant- 
ed them on one end of a small field. 
The first eight rows were planted to 


LANE; 


= eyeee os 
~ lected the year before tor seed. Next 


to same the Maine“ grown potatoes, 
then the regtilar crop potatoes. At 
digging time the Maine potatoes pro- 
duced approximately two-thirds of 
what was grown on either side. This 
seems to be an argument against 
Maine potatoes and, in view of the 
fact that for several years we have 
hill selected at digging time enough 
potatoes from which to raise the next 
year the seed for the second year’s 
planting, it is an argument -for hill 
selection of seed. 

All things corfsidered, ** is probable 
that the latter argument is the true 
one;_ and | it indicates that Maine 
grown potatoes probably have no 
place beside hill selected potatoes for 
seed purposes, especially as the latter 








probably cost no more to raise than 
the former to buy, and in our case 
cost less. 
Appreciation of Manure Spreaders 
CLARENCE SHOLES, NEW LONDON co, CT 
The question is’ asked, What is 
manure worth? That is hard to 
answer because without it you can 
do but little. When I first came on 


this place [ bought anywhere from 30 
to (@ cords a year, and soon got the 
place where I could grow some corn, 
etc. To grow corn I generally put 
about 15 spreader loads on an acre, 
then I plow it in 6 to 8 inches deep 
and put anywhere from 100 to 300 
pounds phosphate to the acre when 
Planting the corn. I keep the corn 
well cultivated and weeded, etc, tnen 
I am bound to have good corn. My 
spreader holds about 40 ~=bushels. 
The average cost of the manvrre I 
have bought is about $2 a cord. In 
fact, I think manure at $2 a cord is 
better than phosphate at half the 
price we pay. 

The rate of interest on spreader 
investment is hard to say. Some 
might use it more than others. I 
myself have about 75. cords a ycar. 
The interest to me would be about 
50% easy enough. The life of a 
spreader is from five to 10 years, ac- 
cording té the management. Our 
manure is mostly under cover, and 






A Asriculturist 
V nes outside depreciatey 
: DE I prefer | 
early spring before th staal 
angel ng © grass Starts 
Another thing about a spre 
go up to the heap, go gees ie 
put on the gears, walk your ) we. 
right along until the load 
You will be back and get 
Toad on or before the other 
gets his off the cart. It saves twice 
handling any way. I figure the ade. 
preciation about 10%, and the lite ot 
good care 10 years, and the cost 3}: on 
A corn binder and manure spreqq, . 
are great inventions. 
Last year I tried an experiment of 
planting one acre of soy beans ON thy 
poorest sand hill. I inoculated the 
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seed with ‘nitrogen germs and ih, 
plants grew about 2 feet high. i 
plowed them in and am going ty 
plant Eureka silage corn. I bet thors 
will be some corn fodder there I 
suppose that is green manuring. 


In Asparagus Beds more than two 
years old tillage should begin as go. 
as the ground is dry enough in the 
spring. Soil in young plantations may 
be plowed, while in older beds a dis, 
or 4 spring-tooth harrow can be Used 
to advantage, even if a few plants ars 
displaced. The destruction of a fey 
old crowns may often be an advan. 
tage. Before plowing or harrowing 
stable manure should be applied ani 
a good grade of commercial fertiliz;; 
added at the rate of not less than one 
ton an acre. Some very successfy! 
Jersey growers apply annually two or 
more tons of fertilizer an acre, and it 
is important that the fertilizer ry 
high in nitrogen. A fertilizer analyz. 
ing 4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 10% potash should give good re 
sults upon most soils—[Prof R. , 
Watts, Pennsylvania State College, 





Canada and Nursery Stock—DBegip. 
ning March 1, under regulation of de 
partment of agriculture of Canada, 
that_country prohibits imports through 
the mails of all nursery stock. Only 
greenhouse florists’ stock, cut tlowers, 
bedding plants, etc, will be admitted, 
and this provided a statement of the 
contents is attached to the parcels. 





















“DEATH, TAXES 
THE MAPES MANURES 


ARE THE ONLY THREE THINGS IN THIS WORLD I AM SURE OF” 


wrote an old customer of ours 


In this connection, “lest 
Prize Contest, open 


There 


Passing by the first two, he and every other farmer certainly has every right to be sure of THE 
MAPES MANURES. They have been used for fifty years by the most intelligent, the solidest 
and most successful farmers, who have banked absolutely on 


The Record of Mapes in the Field 


Our record in the field for the past fifty years is too well known 
to require more than a-mere reference. 
we forget,” in the American Agriculturist’s 
to the entire United States, the largest crops of Potatoes and Corn 
wn on commercial fertilizer alone were grown with Mapes. 
bushels of Potatoes on one measured acre with the Mapes 
Potato Manure, and 213 bushels Shelled Corn on one measured 
acre with the Mapes Corn Manure. 


‘ Il. The Mapes Record with the Experiment Stations 


We are equally proud of our record with the Stations 
may at times have been an occasional chance analysis which was 
not quite what we would have liked, and not fairly representative 


of our goods, but on the grand average, year in and year out, our 
record has been something to be justly proud of. 


Hil. Same Family Management for Three Generations 


Not only have the Mapeses continued successively in the_busi- 
ness for three generations, grandfather, father and son, but the 
Lanes, who have been associated with the Mapeses from the start. 
follow the same identical: record in the business, grandfather, 
father and son, successively. Could there be a better guarantec 
than. this family management, with the element of family priuc 
deeply involved, that everything has been done and will continue 
to be done to make the Mapes Manures as good as the knowledge 
of fertilizer science permits for the crops for which they are 


intended ? 





The Mapes Manures have never stood still but have beén constantly improving as the knowledge of scientific plant feeding broadened and progressed. 





‘The Mapes business had its inception in the scientific research and experiments of Professor James Jay Mapes, and scientific research and experiment, coupled 
" with the most exact practical experience, have been the dominating factors in the Mapes business to the present day.’’- 


Send for our Pamphlet 








| ree MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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~The Florida Grower. 
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Be eercet Clover Seed 







Buy stock that you can de- 
pend upon tothrive and yield. 
Buy from us and you are assured of the same 
vigorous, disease-free trees that the most suc- 
cessful growers have been anon A for 31 years. 
‘Our record protects you from risk Our stock 
is guaranteed to be carefully packed and true to 
name. It is particularly adapted for this climate. 
And our prices are right. 
is og 
mplete, practical _an le 
with nell information. Write 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 



























Best Quality Gopper—Extra Heavy Cable 
A better conductor than reqaired by In- 
surance Companies. 8) stem complete with 
ill directions for installing. No agents, 

an get whoiesaie pri 
Buy Direct—On Triat--Preignt Prepaid 
Pay after you are satisied. OnrRods are 

securely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. Write postal for 

FREE book on lightning protection. Tells 








o— 







nly just the facts you will be inter- 
ire ‘Asks for it today. 
hay and pasture ban Fd 
grass 
ou can sow and wo pomime Deo ty We handle on 


Gn in. 
OTH =. 
AN Droareeses 
Al 
tefor F and 76-page catalo, 
tested recleaned seed ee peed. Write 


Gime Tboft a 
B: 
Clover and Timothy mixed rs Fully ts afote 
. scribing this wontertel mixture. 
A BERRY SEED CO. 













8 Elberta peach; 2 Harvest, s Baldwin apple; 
EBartiett pear; 1 Montmorency, & Oxheart 
cherry; ! Orange quince; 1 Maloney prune. 
Al 3%- “43% ft. Grapes; 8 Concord blue, 5 
Delaware red, Currants: 1 Perfection, & 
White Grape. 3 Piepiant roots. Value $1. Po 

for 98c. Send today for free, 1914, wholesal 

illustrated catalog of Fresh Dug, Gearan 
es" Truc to Name and Free from 

bt 







sense Trees, 
ey Bros.&W ells Co.,Boxg,Dansville.A. 





Fruit Trees 


Are you in need of Fruit, Shade or 
Ornamental trees; Shrubs, Roses or 
Berry Plants; Spray Pumps, Lime-Sul- 
phur, Arsenate of Lead, or Scalecide? 
Write Calls Nurseries, Perry, Ohio,-for 
Price List. ‘They deal direct with their 
customers, and thousands of our best 
fruit growers are their customers. 


10 FRUIT TREES 


Worth $1.50 for 95 cents 





2 Seckel Pear 1 Bing Cherry 1 McIntosh Apple 
i Bartlett Pear i Montmorence 1 Delicious Apple 
1 Miagara Peach 


ty Abundance Plum 1 Orange 


uD 
All trees first class, 2 yr., 4 to 5 ft. high, for 95 cents. 
Write tor free illustrated catalogue and send list of 


your wants for special prices, freight paid, 
¥.W. Wells’ Wholesale Nurseries, Box 51 Dansville, N.Y. 








| SEED CORN $2.25 3 


For thirty days we offer our thoroughly tested, a 
tipped Schaner’s Prize, Golden Mammoth, Reid’st ellow 
Deut and Leaming Seed Corn at the above rate. Order NOW 


THE SCHAUER SEED CO., Box 23, OSBORN, OHIO 


PEACH TREES 





Also Apples, Pears, Plums, 

$4.50 per 10 Cherries and Ornamentals 
vlesale prices, freight paid. Catalegue. 

UAMOREAUX NURSERY CO.; ~« Schoharie, N. Y. 





PEACH TREES 8 to 4 feet, 5 cents each, 

$4.50 per 100, Seeds, al) 
leading varieties, 5 cents per ounce postpaid. Catalogs 
fre. W. A. ALLEN & SONS, GENEVA, OHIO 


BANKER’S TREES 


The best that grow at Granger prices. Save money. 
DG. BANKER, - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Raw Ground Lime 


Good for all crops. Quickly available. 
ORDER NOW 
F. E. CONLEY LIME CO., Dept. B, Utica, 


—..... 


iHORS HEA 


oy and cheapest way to get phosphorus—buy pul- 

Yerized raw phosphate. It will put strength in your 

_ i wit ee ane in your pocket. Write for 
our 

ical HASEROT ‘CANKERIES CO., Cleveland, 0. 


The ONONDAGA COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU 3s,prepared to 


quote prices on 
Alfalfa, Timothy and Clover Hay. 
No. 112 COURT HOUSE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Peer. hy, Alsike, Alfalfa and 
re Field seeds, direct irom my A to consumer; 
ofa" noxious. weeds. er -camaios. 

_ AS. HOYT @ o., OSTORIA, 0. 








N. Y. 


















Pure Me me 


San! Yellow. Prices and clreular how to grow it sent 
<.  E BARTON, Bot #2, Falmouth, ‘Ky. 
















Experience in Orchard asada 

J. C. VERGON, DELAWARE COUNTY. O 

We have been interested in orchard 
heating for several years, but did not 
decide to put the money into buying 
heaters until two years ago this 
spring. 

Last spring heaters were placed one 
to each tree, just under the branches, 
on the northwest corner, then filled 
with distillate oil from our 8000- 
gallon “cistern,” about 2% gallons to 
each, enough to burn 10 hours, ‘The 
placing and filling of the 1200 heaters 
generally takes two men and a team 
3% days, and about the same tinw for 
emptying and restoring them after 
the danger of frost is past. This is 
quite a bit of work for seemingiy 
nothing, which was the case the first 
two years, there being no occasion to 
light them. But last year for the 
first time we had a chance to try 
them out two. nights in succession, 
and they certainly proved a great 
success, saving the bulk of our crop. 

The first night we started lighting 
at 11.30, the mercury standing at 29. 
Before we finished it was down to 27, 
and kept going down till it reached 23) 
Quite a number of bushels were prob- 
ably lost in the lower places, by our 
failing to get the heaters lighted soon 
enough Experience is rather a dear 
teacher at times, but the only thing 
to do is abide by it and do better the 
next time, which we had a chance to 
do on the very next night. 

After a little sleep, from 3.30 to 5, 
we were up and at work putting out 
the fires. This is done by shoving the 
lid shut, it having been opened about 
5 inches. At 10 o’clock the weather 
conditions were such that we had to 
begin refilling. We worked until 8.30 
in the evening, getting the heaters all 
filled. This is the only part we 
found unsatisfactory about the whole 
proceeding; namely, the working on 
Sunday. It is positively against our 
rules, regulations and by-laws, and 
last but not least, principles. 

We started lighting this time at 
9.30, when the mercury reached 30, 
lighting only every other one. This 
kept the temperature at 32 in the 
orchard until 1.30, when it began to 
creep down toward $l. At 2 o'clock 
am we lighted the others and kept 
the mercury standing between 32 and 
84 the rest of the night, while ovtside 
it went down to 25. Monday morning, 


when all was over, and the wind 
changed to the south, the four of us 
who had done the work were ratner 


tired and sooty, but we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the fruit was 


saved, thanks to our labor and the 
heaters, 
I am certainly glad now that we 


had courage enough to buy the heat- 
ers, even if they were not used for 
two years. It was surely a cheap way 
of scaring uway old Jack Fros: for 


Oe anne rset ee 


‘formation 


those two years. Last year they paid 
for themselves over and over again, 
which is proved easily by the condi- 


tion of all the other orchards, 





Warning to Potato Growers 


D. T. ITENDRICKSON 


Prof Mel T. Cook of the state agri- 
cultural college, president of the New 
Jersey potato association,-has written 
to growers as follows: “Since our first 
annual meeting in December I have at- 
tended and addressed a state meeting 
of the Maine potato growers at Ban- 
gor, and the annual meeting of the 
National potato association of America 
at Ithaca, N Y. At both of these 
meetings an explanation was made of 
those difficulties which we believe to 
be due to the character of the 
There is a very general movement on 
the part of the northern growers to 
meet our requirements; Maine and 
Wisconsin have already organized for 
field inspection during the period of 
growth and at digging time. 

‘However, it is doubtful if enough 
certified seed can be produced during 


seed. 


1914 to supply the 1915 demand. The 
efforts on the part of the norchern 
growers, will, no doubt, result in seed 
which is more nearly true to name 
and carrying less disease than the 
seed which we have received in the 


past. We cannot expect certified seed 
to be absolutely free from disease so 


our growers must resort to seed 
treatment, Also, it must be remem- 
bered that the growing of certified 


seed will be more expensive than the 
growing of common stock, which will 
increase the cost of first-class seed to 
the growers. Will our New Jersey 
growers meet the conditions? 
According to the government in- 
the powdery scab of the 


potato exists in portions of Maine, 
near the Canadian -border, in the 
northern section of Aroostook county 
Prof Cook in discussing the subject 
says that he understands Maine 
authorities have taken prompt and 
vigorous action to prevent the spread 
of the disease, and that they have an 


inspection service for seed potatoes, 
and, if found clean, for the issuing of 
certificates. Maine railroads have 
agreed not to accept seed potatoes 
for shipment unless certified by the 
proper authorities. 


All seed potatoes from Maine should 
carry a label with the number of the 
certificate. Potatoes ‘shipped from 
Maine previous to this action will not 
carry this label. It is understood tnat 
considerable quantities of seed pota- 


toes were shipped from Maine last 
fall for distribution this spring. New 
Jersey farmers, who are heavy buyers, 


are urged to be very careful about 
accepting Maine potatoes unless they 
have been certified as free from pow- 
dery scab by the proper Maine 
authorities. 




















Handsome Residence of Hon. Frank M. Bradley 


This is the farm home of Hon 
It is close to the peach orchards in which Mr Bradley takes special 


N Y. 


Frank M. Bradley of Niagara county, 


pride, not merely as being among the largest in western New York, but 


from which some of the finest peaches of the state go to market. 


In our 


issue of January 3 we had a half column Fexpepal ‘concerning Mr Brad- 


ets: and his work. 


a 





A FARMER'S 





aad worry, saves buying so much meat, gives better satis- 
faction to the help. A J 
hie 











Can plant cluser and 
tools while the horses rest. 38 combi 
from which to choose at §2.50 to 
combined tool will do all of 








STRAWBERRIES 

Write for this beautifully illus. 
trated book—ful! of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen's hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants —Strawher- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, etc. —all the 








W. F. ALLEN 
1. Market 8t,, Salisbury, Md. 





Strawberry Plants 


RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, ASPARAGUS 
VEGETABLE PLANTS, FRUIT TREES 


Earliest. latest, largest. most productive varieties, Firet 
class stock, well-rooted, true to name, carefully packed 
and promptly shipped. Catalogue free 


HARRY Lt. SQUIRES 


Strawberry Plants 


vigorous and heavy yielders. 
Prices reasonable. Cata« 


SALISBURY, MD. 


REMSENBURG, N. Y. 





Our plants are healthy, 

Guaranteed true-to-name 

logue free 
Vv 


Bb. V JOHNSON & BRO, - 





LOOK! READ | birt stccc "or Kppla, Peace 


Pear, Cherry and Plum trees, at 3c and up. Shade 
trees, Berry Plants, Roses, Shrubs, eto. Seed Corn, 
Potatoes and Oats. We were formerly at Moscow —_ 
have better facilities now to serve our patrons. Sen 


for Catalogue. ERNST NURSERIES, Box | (8, Eaton, “ 








Don’t Let Smut 
Ruin Your Crops 


whén you can prevent it by a 


simple method of treating the 
see Don’t let disease rob you 
of a valuable horse or cow when 
asimple remedy applied in time 
will save it. 





Learn how other farmers have 
stopped these little losses that 
make big holes in the year's 
profits. What they have done 
YOU can do. 


THE I.C.S. FARMER’S HANDBOOK 
contains 380 pages of money-making 
ideas and pointers gathered from the 
experience of the most successful 
farmers in the country. A few of 
the subjects treated are: 

Soil; Drainage; Fertilizers; Farm 
Crops; Fruit Culture; Sprays; Gar- 
dening; Truck Farming; Vegetable 
Crops; Livestock; Feeding; Diseases; 
Judging; Dairying; Bacteria; Absorp- 
tion of Odors; Testing and Keeping 
the Records; Bee Keeping; Imple- 
ments and Machinery; Agricultural 
Tables; Seed Required per acre; etc 
THE LC.S. POULTRY HANDBOOK is 
another valuable book you should 
have. It contains 348 pages and % 
illustrations and treats of House Con- 
struction; Feeding; Incubation; Breed- 
ing for Eggs, Market, and Show 
Purposes; Enemies and Diseases; 
Judging; etc. 

SPECIAL OFFER. These books 
bound in cloth, 31X54 in.+in size, sell 
for $1.25. But, for a limited time, we 


offer to those mailing the 
coupon below etfher of 50c 
these $1.25 books for only 


SSCS ESSE ESSESSESOSESOSSOSOSOSOSD 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 
Box 1157, Scranton, Pa. ~~ 


l enclose $ __for which please send me the @ 
following Handbooks Poultry Handbook Ld 
Agricultural Handbook. 
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Helps his wife to plan her table in-busy times. ‘Saves ‘ 
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4 5025 Bushels Potatoes | 


| From One Acre of Ground 




















ENTY DIFFERENT FARMERS 

in 20 different parts of New England 

~ Competed the past year in growing 

potatoes. The crops were widely separated 

as to climatic and weather conditions. Each 

one planted, cultivated and took care of his 
crop in his own way; but all used 


_ Bowker’s Fertilizers 


And No Other Dressing 


-. The winning crop was 502.6 bushels. The average 
of the twenty crops was 322.8 bushels. The average 
yield in New England is 131.€ bushels, and for the 
United States 89 bushels. Our crop-growing contests 
of the past four years have been so fairly and accurately 

«' conducted that they have been accepted everywhere as 
. guthentic. Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
writes: ‘‘There is no guesswork about them.” 


Send for our Book of the Contest. Also tell us what your - 
crops are, and your fertilizer requirements and we will send 
you our helpful book on Plant Food and our new Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


BO 






















FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
Also Mow York, Buffalo, Philadelphia and Baltimore 

















Make Your Seed Bed Perfect 








Let us mail you descriptive literature oj See 
about the Acme age Harrow. It does Pulverizing 
more than other harrows. It has long, sloping Harrow 












Enives that cut, turn, crush and level the entire 

seed bed. j 

The manure or trash turned under by the 

is thoroughly mixed without being 

rn out. A fine mulch is left on the 

surface we bald pee a 

‘ needed after the plow. 

Acme is sold by all John Deere 
fers. Write usat once for full facts. 

ou can get better yields per acre. 


Duane H. Nash, Inc., 321 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 


Cuts, 
Turns 
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cE xGet Wise to the Building Game 


Send for the Lewis Easy-Built Book of Home Plans. It 
shows you every kink of the building game. It tells you how to 
free yourself from exorbitant lumber prices and high labor costs. 
This ok will show you how to make every dollar do double duty. 
= oe Send for it, a two centstamp will save you many dollars. 

a Ag $ Lewis Easy-Built Homes come in many 
Si, a $248.00 and Up sizes, styles and prices. Small inexpens- 

t ive cottages, cozy, attractive bungalows and larger homes, each one 

~~" Send Book a masterpiece of design and construction. Lewis Homes are carefully 
for lanned and laid out by skilled designers—men witha lifetime 

Write today forourat- Eaowledae of the business, 
~ou—Rasy-Built Homes are made of 


webookofKasy- — cprsped te direet to 
Built Homes.It’s tree @.5 ticet wrades of amber. We furmish all lumber for framework, 
all * siding’, sheathi roofing, floor lining, exterior and interior finish 
to U8 and mill work (with windows giazed), all sawed and worked to fit; 
~, hard 


ware,paintsand varnish. buildingpaper and plaster. Amos 
HOMES, 


to- Complete working plans conie with each home. 
. Get wise to ‘ 
weSeuding game. Lewis Mfg. Company;l0liLatayette, Bay City, Mich. 
PEON a 
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EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING in New York 
, State’s Best FARMING LAND 


“ - 
Thr farms. of 250, 200 and 150 Entire“ aecreage.. thoroughly under- 
_ acres each, !ocated in the outskirts { drained and im the highest state of 

'° of the city of Oneida, in the well- ft «and is €apable of, and is 
a rere farming county of Madison, satisfactory 


Excelient houses and buildings, and 
large dairy barns in perfect repair y . 
on each, farm. amatkable values for immediate 


fae 2, Correspondence solicited purchase. . 
THE BURT OLNEY. CANNING COMPANY, . ONEIDA, N. ¥. 








produc ? thoroughly 
yields. , 
At “the .prices ‘which we are offering 


these fine properties, they offer re- 




















The New GREENWOOD LIME 


ESS HOT BED SASH _ 4 FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


$ ft. x 6 ft. and 3 ft. 2 in, x 

Bi * for. giana to putty in or for 
\ to slide in, 6x 8,8x 10, 

€ x2, 10x 14 at $3.80 per box. 


C,H. ROBINSON 6 ORG., Dept. 2, Baltimere, Me, 
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o> | ., TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate. indicator for 100 to~ 


booklet A to 


™ 
or. Write 


3.5% - ibs. per acre, 
be wet, dry.-sticky, lumpy; heavy} 


| control of these troubles 


| mission, 


at least, 


tuber was planted 
ditions made as favorable as possible 
for growth of plants and development 
of the 
abundant 
and in the air, and luxuriant, succu- 


chamber 
with water drained from 
the soil mixed with diseased material, 
or were 
made from sich soil. 


Alfalfa 
Soy bean 


taining two acres to soy -beans, 
were sown broadcast an 
just before corn plowing: commenced. 
I asked the man of whom’ I bought 
the seed for some soil where they ‘had 
grown s6 that I could start bacterial 
growth on 
crop was hand pulled ‘and. sufficient 
dust was on the beans to inoculate 
them. 








Lawrence, Mass. 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO.; 
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Does Winter Kill Potato Blight ? 

The most destructive potato. disease 
in New York state is late blight, with 
the common rot that follows it. Ques- 
tions relating to transmission and 
are exceed- 
ingly important. Does this fungus 
survive the winter in the soil and 
make a blighted field of one year un- 
safe to use the next? 

Most authorities hold that the fun- 
gus causing these two troubles, Phy- 
tophthora infestans, does not over- 
winter in the soil, and that there is 
no more liability to blighting and rot- 
ting in a field thus affected the year 
before than in one free from the lis- 
ease, Recently two authorities, one 
in England and one in America, have 
advanced opposite views, They advise 
against planting potatoés on _ soil 
where blight has been prevalent. 

To test the liability to such trans- 
Prof F. C: Stewart of the 
state experiment station carried - on 
careful tests in two seasons. He finds 
no evidence that, in central New York, 
the fungus can survive the 
winter in the field. In each of the 
tests, soil from a field of diseased po- 
tato plants was thoroughly mixed, in 
boxes, with broken, rotten tubers and 
pieces of blighted stems; and the 
boxes were exposed to the weather 


during early winter. 


Favored in Forcing House 
Later the boxes were brought into 
the forcing house, a sourid potato 
in each and con- 


disease, warmth, 


the soil 


In spite of 
moisture, both in 


lent growth of the plants, not a sign 


of blighting appeared, even when the 


plants were grown in a special glass 
and thoroughly wet. daily 
some of 
painted with a thin mud 


The results, being negative, do not 


prove that the late-blight fungus can- 


not remain alive or over-winter in 
the soil, but they make such per- 
sistence appear highly improbable. 
It would seem unnecessary then, to 
change the location of the potato 
erop to avoid this disease, especially 
as thorough spraying will control 


both blight and rot and will increase 
the crop 
with another, 
profitable, 
growing. 
toes should never be neglected. 


enough, taking one year 
to make this a highly 
regular practice in potato 
The spraying of late pota- 





Soy Bean Hay 
A, M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 


High tide of enthusiasm is now on 


in Ohie about growing alfalfa, I have 
grown alfalfa ‘with success; 
quires a good soil or a soil 
good to grow a profitable crop. Few 
fields are so poor or run down on 
which a fairly good crop of soy beans 
cannot be grown. 
known that soy bean hay is nearly 
as rich a feed as alfalfa: 
comparison of the digestible nutri- 
ents. 


It re- 
made 


It is not commonly 


Here is the 


Alfalfa and Soy Beans Compared 
Hay Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
11.0 39.6 1,2 
10.8 38.7 1.5 
Last season I sowed a .htiliside con- 
They 
this’ “was 


the. roots: He said the 


When the’ plants were - about 6 


inches high I examined some- roots 
but found no nodules. 
of soll. of thé neighbor at ‘once and 
sowed it over the patch just before 
a shower but this was a failure also. 
A mneighbor.-sowed apiece of alfalfa 
ground which. failed tc make'‘a profit- 
able stand, tol soy -béans.- He & 

posed: the alfatia: ‘sgil: -w 
late the ‘beans “but~ itarned™ 


I got a’ peck 





Se Bh or secs 


those who till it.’ —[ Advertisement 













that alfalfa bacteria will not 
on the roots of soy beans, 

When properly inoculated soy 
beans will store more nitrogen in tha 
soil than any other legume: at les at 
so say the wise ones. A few Vears 
ago I grew some soy beans in a smajj 
way. The experiment station fur. 
nished soil to inoculate a part of the 
plot. The roots of the inoculateg 
part were literally loaded with tuber. 
cle growths. The roots on the unin. 
oculated part were barren. 

This last season I moved the bean 
crop for hay just before the leaves 
began to ripen. It takes two or thre, 
days of the best of hay weather to 
properly cure the hay. I raise winter 
lambs and at this writing I am feeq. 
ing the hay to the sheep. They eat jt 
greedily and eat the pods containing 
the shriveled beans. Cows like the 
hay but I supose they cannot masti- 
cate the shrunken beans as sheep dg, 


Stow 





When the crop was removed a dis:- 
ing and harrowing put the ground in 
fine shape for wheat sowing. 

Roller for Hand Use—aA roller 
should be used freely in the ecarden 


when the ground is dry, but not when 
wet, as it tends to pack the earth and 


retard the growing of the plants. The 
surface should always be made fine 
after rolling. A good roller for hand 
use is not expensive. The side pieces 


of the frame here illustrated are 1% 
by 3% inches, tapered from crossbars 
so as to be % by 2 inches at the han- 
dle, which: is 2 by 2, and rounded 


‘ The crossbar close to the roller is 5 





Excellént Hand Roller for Gardera 
inches wide, and has two tenons, % 


by 1% inches at each end. These are 
securely drawpinned into the side 
Pieces to brace the frame. Gudgeons 


of %-inch iron and of a good length 
are used in connection with the roller 
proper, which is made of a log 18 
inches in diameter and a trifle less 
than 2 feet long. 


Head Back Plants—In setting out 


cabbage or celery plants the tops 
should be shortened severely to lessen 
evaporation. This will induce a vig- 
orous growth and prevenf a setback. 
With each transplanting there will 
come a large mass of roots, so that 
cabbages twice transplanted wil! srow 
without any visible check. Beware 
of withered leaves always. They check 
the vitality of the plants. 

You have issued a very attractive 
and valuable Garden Annual, full 0 
good advice Continue to advise 
planting gardens on farms so they 
can be worked by horse tools if 


field 


necessary use a few rows in the Pst 
fror 


with the potatoes if not too far 
the house. All farm homes should 
have fruits of all kinds growing !0 
home use at least. If fruits or vese 
tables have to be bought, the family 
will get but a small part of tne 
share. Home-grown products should 
be the best. Advise the plantings - 
grapevines around the buildings — 
house if suitable places can be toum 
The vines are attrattive and the bloom 
very sweet, and who does not enjoy 
the grapes? Any boy should learn to 
grow grapevines.—[Howard G = 
lor, Secretary New Jersey Horticul- 
tural Society. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


.“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth an 
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waren 28, 1914 ; 
Farmers Dying of Hunger _ 


WILLIAM W. HOWARD 


gramvING TO DEATH IN THE RUINS oF 

THEIR HOMES—ALBANIA IN  PERIL— 
SEED. CORN APPEALED FOR—SUPPLIES 
or ALL KINDS BADLY NEEDED. 


Howard is a 
nas just returned from 


Connecticut farmer 
a 400-mile 


who ey, partly on foot, through — the 
ries 1s in bala, devastated by Servian 
am last October, 10 months after the 
ae of the Balk: im «=o War. He _and 

hers are organizing a relief committee 
ot nelp these starving people. I have 
Ae him. to tell our readers about 
som of the things he saw. After read- 
jing What he has described, if you care 
o help by sending a few pounds of 
tested se ed corn, by prepaid, parcel post, 
kindly dispatch your shipment at the 
garlies postsible moment. The editors 
promis¢ to see that each shipment will 
reach these people who need help at 
ence. With seed corn supplied Aibanian 
farmers Will be able to grow corn for 
pread this very summer.—tThe Editor. 

Out of a shelter built of cornstalks, a 
man a shivering, gaunt with 
hunger—a specter of famine. Driven 


by port from the frozen silences of 
miles of icy mountain peaks, the dry 
sifted through his tattered gar- 


snow 
ments and gnawed at his shrunken 
figure. “I have lighted a fire in the 
ruins of my house,” said the man to 


4 


me. “Came an army of soldiers armed 
with kerosene oil cans. Came soldiers 
carrying dynamite bombs. Came sol- 
giers with machine guns—and all with 


rifles and bayonets, Suddenly came 
they, appearing on the mountain side 
stealthily, without warning. 

“The soldiers came down the moun- 
tain side, laughing, singing, coaxing. 
God! When these fawning ones came 
within reach they pounced upon the 
men of the village like wild beasts, 


bound them arm to arm and shot them 


down like savages 





Tears ran down the quivering face. 
Around were heaps and heaps of 
stones, crumbled to fragments, black- 
ened by fire—just heaps and heaps of 
stones, with here and there a sugges- 
tion of a stone-built wall standing 

. black and bare in the snow. Over all 
was the smell of smoke and charred 


wood. 


Houses Destroyed, People Starving 


The silences that hang upon far 
mountain hights were unbroken by 
tinkle of bell, call of shepherd or 
sound of soil. Death, destruction and 
desolation had come to a peaceful 
mountain village and it yas not. 





But, let us forget this starved farm- 
er, for he is only an instance of many, 
many such, Let us forget him, be- 
cause he is dead now—dead of hunger 


and cold. Let us consider only the 
living and those who are about to die. 
A hundred ‘others—men, women and 


children—are dying just like that each 
day, right now. Before next harvest 


40,000 will starve to death. More than 
125,000 are homeless. 

This is not a tale from the Balkan 
war or from Mexico, This is an outline 
of the destruction of 100 villages in 
Albania by Servian troops last October, 
10 months after the close of the Bal- 
kan war. The had been good 
The sheep, the and the cattle 
had pastured bountifully. The farmers 
had prospered. 

Then, out of the clear blue of their 
content, came a thunderbolt of death 
and destruction. Regiment upon reg- 
iment of Servian troops came down 
upon them—came without warning, 
Without provocation, without excuse. 
When the soldiers gorged with plun. 
der reddened with blood, and brutal- 
ized by unthinkable atrocities upon 
helpless women, had gone away, 100 
Villages had been destroyed, 12,000 
houses burned and dynamited, 8000 
farm folk killed or burned to ‘death, 
15,000 made homeless, and property 
Worth $10,000,000 destroyed. 

Cattle, sheep, goats, horses and don- 
keys had been driven off. Corn fresh 


crops 


goats 


from the harvest had been carried 
éway. The winter fodder for the stock 
had been burned. On heaps of 


Black« ned stones remained where had 
en life and love and home. 
“I have returned from a 400-mile 
Journey, partly on foot through these 
stricken regions. I saw the destroyed 
Villages, the burned and dynamited 
houses, TJ saw the starving refugees 
struggling through the snow to beg for 
ee I saw women and children dy- 
: €ofhunger. I gave a piece of bread 
© & Woman moaning faintly on a tat- 
ree bit of sacking in the, open air. 
eebly, she passed the bread to her 
a] daughter, who tore at it wolf- 
hly. For the woman it had come too 
te. Because I also live on 2 
farm in this God. favored land of 
ask the farmers of the 





[To Page 14.] 








Planet Jr. 


You need these scientific soil- 
tillers to save time, lighten labor 
and get bigger crops from your 


Combined 
Hill and Drill 
Seeder and 
Double Whee! 
Hoe, Cultiva- 


farm and gardgn.. Planet Jr 
tools are backed by more than 
40 years’ experience. They 
range from $2 to $100, and are 
fully guaranteed. 

FREE Our new 72-page illustrated cata- 


e logue of 60 of the latest tools, tur 
ail cultivation. Write postal foday. 


A capital implement for large-scale ger- 
ening especially. It has steel frame, and 
complete seeding and cultivating attach- 
ments. The hoes run close to row without 


danger to leaves or roots. Two acres a day SL ALLEN « co 
: can be easily worked with this Box 1107E Philadel 


owe immediate Shipment Guaranteed 








Planet Jr 
aoe) Mose Slee 
and Cultivator 
Planet Jr Single 
Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator, 
Rake 


Plow 


Cec 


The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, and adapted to 
use by man, woman, or child. Has leaf 
guard for close work, and a durable steel 
frame. A most useful tool in the family 
garden that makes the work really a spare- 
moment pastime. 


The best-known cultivating implement 
made. It is so strongly built that it with- 
stands incredible strain, yet it is light and 
easy tohandle. Has new steel wheel—will 
not clog with stones or trash. Cultivates to 
any depth and adjusts to any width, Opens 
and closes furrow, and hoes right up to 
plants without danger of injuring them. 





Cultivator 
and Plow 


This is a practical every day time-, labor-, 
and money-saver. 
mplement a capital seeder, an admirable 
single wheel hoe, 
tor, and a rapid and efficient wheel garden 
pie w. 


hia | bi) 


It combines in a single 
furrower, wheel-cultiva- 


Sows-all garden seeds in drills, er ia 
s 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart. 


[No.1] t Jr 
Bet] beat LA 


Ee 
NAA >» 


ay 


es 


The greatest cultivating tool in the world 
for the grower of garden crops from drilled 
seeds. It has steel frame. 
furrows for manure, seed, etc. and can be 
reversed for covering. 
are adapted for deep or shallow work a 
for mar 3 
sides at once until 20 inches high, 


The plow opens 
The cultivating teeth 


ing out. Crops can be worked both 
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, 
Try your buggy before you buy. Don’t think of buy- 
ing a buggy (or harness) until you have seen my fine, 
color-illustrated catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles. I 
send you this book absolutely free of cost—and I even 
pay the postage. Why? Because I suow you'll want 
nothing but a Split Hickory Vehicle. For l4long years 
I’ve bcen making Split Hickory Vehicles and all told 
I've sold nearly 200,000 farmers the best buggy they ever 
vode in! 1 sell only on the Cirect-to-you-plan—and there's 
not a single dealer or middleman’s profit that you have 
to pay. I cax actually save you §25 to $40. That's why 
Nearly 200,000 Men Have Bought Buggies From 
Me—NMy, Big illustrated Free Book and My Low 
pocters. -Direct Prices Sold Them— Why Don’t You 
Write Me Today? Do it now! 


Get This Big 1914 Book 
150 Photographs Phelps 
Pays the Postage —Send Your Name 


ing fen tim 


actual user. 


H,. C. Phelps, Pres. 
THE OHIO CAR- 
RIAGE MFG. 
COMPANY 


Station 4 
Columbus, Ohio 





bts Vehicles 


_ Genuine Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles 30 Days’ Free Road 
nal Guaranteed for Two 


Phelps 


I show you more styles a 
choose from than your local 
dealer could put into a build- 


and I quote you prices 
than he would pay for the same 
quality in carloads. 

My low prices are only 


Write for free book. 

















the size of his— 
lower 


for the 














Northern grown from selected Stock Seed kept 
in frost proof storage; therefore full of vitality. 


Cobblers, Ohios, Bliss, Rose, Hebrons, Manistees, 
Mountains, Carmans, Raleighs, Gold Coins, Rurals 
and a score of others—the standard kinds that are 
worth growing and a new round white main cropper 
that has outyielded other kinds grown in the same 
fields over two to one on the farms of over 300 of 
our customers. 


Headquarters for Seed Potatoes 


60,000 bishels in store, over two-thirds of which 
are sold. Order premapey: Also full stocks of Al- 
falfa, Clover, Timothy, Corn, Flint and Dent, Oats, 
Barley, etc. One grade ealy, the best obtainable. 

Don’t pay high prices for your Farm Seeds. 
direct and save money 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Cotaleg Free. Write right now. 


Address Edward F. Dibbie Seecgrower, Honeoye Falls, W.Y.. Box A 


DIBBLE'S 
NE“/ RUSSET, 
BEST FOR 


.*"" A 
a CO) TO) 0) 5G FAN id ROR (0) 8) cS 


Buy 








Write us for prices on new crop of high- 
grade globe and fiat varieties. 


SCHILDER BROTHERS, (Seed and Sets) 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


ONION SEED 





TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE fo2\ice';.%:'s; 
errr een 


and prices, Joba B. Jncheom File Go.. Ine..1@ Third Ave, Albers, u.Y. 








What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures? The best methods - 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject pete 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want.to know about. care and 


management, breeding, feeding, judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, S “Shee a 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health end Disses 


The “‘progressive farmer” who desires up-te-date 
Finer: sl bad om anetasd pplochenbedioums 
mness our sta: a rr 

books of inestimable value. These => 
in helpful suggestions and apne he information. 
They answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by py. 
They are books that the beginner needs and the ~ 
successful farmer follows. 


Catalog Free Sages neuen cht 
128 mae 5x8 re P,grutciains poems 
up 





ward of 500 practical modern 
pom Fk every phase of agriculture. This will be 
mailed on application. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Feurth Avenue, New ¥ork,’N. ¥. 
LWAYS Mention ‘ Writing any of onr a4. 
A This Journal vertwerss va bt J) ‘ae 
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* mie ordering direct from our 
paid i 
ew examples of 


en's Long Wear Work Shoe. 
who like comf: 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 


You have nothing move to pay when yt arrive. 


You take i risk wha 
Pi Quick delivery by y Parcel Post toy your st al be box. 


dull finish to; 


J tary heel. ear guaran- 

teed. Lace or button. Sizes 53¢ to 11. Widths Band 

EE. In state size and whether buttos er less. No.7 A- As by 2.39 
| a A-773 Lace. Prepaid Price, per pair, 


PREPAID 
To Your Door 


At These Low. 


ou can ype F from $5 % 


ear on Ley 3 family foot- 










NewYork stores. Here arejust 

Cc th ng Bs = ving 

ou. ompare we prep: prices 
dealers ask. 










Men 
like ‘ort and ity in a work 
yular Outi 
in with 







ar 
¥ 6 to i 
live. a. mw Tan—te. mm Black— 







We guar- 
it and —* or ne our, money in full, 
this adv. 


Money Back If Not Pi 








our model last. 
id “eather : throughout, 















ah are oan thon. gene All an Button. = 
asia All Fine B Selon pat ec cm Button. $2. 19 e 








Wear Flexible Welt Sole Shoe. 
ineh Cuban heel. Flexible Oak tanned e 
& E widths. 


na 4 
vamp. 5 miter Sizes 2}4 to 8—D 
oye py 
Metai Lace Blucher. 
Dutton. "jue — Patent 1 









i a, 
xtension sole, leather 






oe 517—All Black 
— All Black Gun 
with Dull $ 

















Drees or 


19 


Pre- 


$ 


‘aid | pL eet gm 124% 

P toz, prepaid price, re 

No. 7B-272— Girls’, sizes 246 
6 prepaid price, 


No. 7A-274—Childrens, sizes to 
12, prepaid price 1.1 


“Write For BIG 
FREE Catalog 





Prepaid 
School Shoe. Made of Gun Calf 
last. Solid leather out- 

ters. Full vamps. 

» per pair $1 
only $1.40 
$1.60, 


No. 7A-272 
Nees, D 




















ERE’S one thing about roofings you ought to 


know—a ‘ 
kind that is slow to wear 


Every foot of NEPONSET Roofing i is made, not on the how fast 


on the “‘how-good-can-it-be-made’ 


ut it's the only way to surely make a roofing absolutely reliable and 
100% weather and waterproof. You buy roofing for an investment. 
roofing is the worst kind of an 
investment. You pay almost as much. What do you get? A quick- 
. Spoiling roof—a roof that’s only half a toof—-a roof that is a con- 
stant nuisance and source of expense. 
‘Slowly made—to give a service of 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for name of nearest dealer. 

Surely Send for Roof Book--FREE 


But a half-made, ‘‘hurry-up’’ 


Eusgcceemaetecreerabereting “7-2 — * tema Neponset Proslate, 


BIRD & SON Cx. 1795) 717 
Chicago 
Also 8 ae eae oa Ne et Wall y Pears 
Neponset 


‘slowly made”’ 


San Francisco Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


roofing is the only 
out. 


’ principle. This takes time. 


NEPONSET Roofing is 
years—not merely to sell. 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


ET 


Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
ord, used tn place of laths ond plaster 



































SAVE YOUR BACK 


Stop 


ad, an Joe do waite ta wooden wheel 
‘oniy two two feet by with Jow—, 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 





CO. Box 79 L, Quincy, 


A BAY tare odtings olay cares 


Taquite E, 1, WHITE, 









"Order 
Direct 


















Private Bank Swindle 


in business as. a “private” 


publicity. 
of private banks; 


the so-called “private bank” 


UREAU 


It is strange how many states per- 
mit any person or concern to set up 
banker. 
Yet every other bank, organized un- 
der either federal or state laws, is 
subject to the closest supervision and 
No less should be required 
rather they should 
be entirely abolished and made to 
incorporate or quit. The failure of 


ERVICES 


and we will tell you where 


what you do not find adv iy oe 


4 
subscriber> can do business with ‘a 
of our advertisers quite as Batisfac, 
torily by mail as face to face vou 
always say in writing them: “I cay 
your adv in American Agricey). 
turist.” If you have any reas le 
complaint to make or any cause for 
dissatisfaction in your businegg 
dealings, write us and we wil! try 
to straighten ‘it out for you. Th 
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in Siegel’s department store Ss 
law, also of the farm finance 
should greatly reduce the 
expose facts that will equally 10 
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features of the new currency 
spection they provide for 3 
calendar and its description 
be relied upon, being taken 


from federal treasury re- 
ports, Reports in January, 
1914, show that national 
banks now are in a healthier 
and stronger position now 
than ever before, and the 
same is believed to be true 
of state banks, 


at New York city is a casa 

Wax 
bills now up, is that the still 
number and seriousness of 
amaze public bankers and 

17 


in point. One of the best 
more rigid control and in- tT 
bank failures. This little 
officials. But the figures can 

24 
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Banks in the United 
States have failed at the 
rate of about one bank every four 
days for nearly 20 years, as this cal- 
endar shows! National bank fail- 
ures from 1865 to 1909 inclusive 
involve capital, surplus and debts to 
the enormous aggregate of 350 mil- 
lions of dollars, of which total only 
120 millions were made good. In- 
complete data for state banks and 
private banks show failures for 660 
millons in like period. Exclusive of 
bank failures since January 1, 1910, 
there, was the stupendous total of 
about 1000 millions as liabilities of 
failed banks since the civil war, about 
equal to the aggregate paid in cap- 


ital stock of all solvent national 
banks now doing business in the 
United States! Failed state banks 


paid an average of 45 cents on the 
dollar, nationals 76 cents. During the 
20 years ended with 1909, 88 banks 
have failed every year on an aver- 
age, or more than seven banks every 
month, and one bank every four days. 


A Fight to the Finish 


It is simply awful the way some 
farmers and settlers have been im- 
posed upon by loan sharks. Some of 
the reports that reach us beat any- 
thing told of the swindlers in the 
cities who make a practice of charg- 
ing exorbitant commissions ex- 
penses as a cover for usury. 

We want to hear from any and 
everyone who has had such experi- 
ence. Give full particulars. Send. on 
the documents and correspondence. 
If for any reason your name is not 
to be used, say so and your confidence 
will be respected. 

It is lots of work to run down these 
cases and make.these shysters settle 
or go to jail, hence the need of full 
information. If any of our subscrib- 
ers or advertisers have thus been im- 
posed upon, we are going to do our 
best to have the wrong righted, 
whether it takes a month, a year or 
a generation. 


Where to Get It 


As the spring season comes on, farm- 
ers are in an increasing rush to obtain 
promptly the supplies and other things 
they require. If what you want you 
cannot find, when you want it, advertised 
in the current or back numbers of this 
weekly magazine, write direct to. us, 
Stating what you want, inclose stamp 
for postage and a personal reply ccn- 
taining the necessary information will 
be sent you by earliest possible mall. 


Owing to the spring rush of busi- 
ness, which crowds manufacturers 
and merchants, railroads, express and 
mail, farmers should make their plans 
and order their supplies aspromptly as 
possible. Therefore, write to our ad- 
vertisers for any information or goods 











Ghastly Record of Bank Fuilures 


you want from them, or write to us 


service is of great value, it 
is given without expense | uny 
subscriber. Any person not sub- 
scriber may enjoy the full efits 
of the Orange Judd Service Pureau 


by inclosing $1 for a year’s suhscrip- 
tion to this paper. 


National Aid to Agricultu re 





Is the public supposed to kn how 
much is expended by the federal de 
partment of agriculture? How does this 
amount compare with other appropria- 
tions, and can you give the amou it ae- 
tually expended for the encourasement 
of agriculture, rather than th« gula- 
tion and enforcement of laws?—!I*. ©. M. 

You bet the public is entitled to 
know where money goes which is 
raised by general taxation. Farmers 
should take more interest in ! wing 
what is done with the money )pro- 
priated for town, county, state and 
national projects. The feder: igri- 
fultural appropriation totals ittle 
better than $25,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1915. Large this 
seems, it is small in comparis« with 
what is appropriated annualiy for 
other departments. The na is 


spending $1,100,000,000 a year 

Of the sum asked for the devuart- 
ment of agrculture, about $15,(100.000 
will be expended in the enforc ment 
of laws only indirectly affecting «ugri- 


culture,. such as the many ngs 
arising in the pure food and 1g8 
act. Hence, about $10,000,004 ure 
available for work directly affecting 
the farmer, such as scienti! ree 
search, demonstration work, experi- 
ments, etc. Sec Houston as for 
about $1,000,000 to expend in new 
work. These items include $11:.0 


for road management, construction 


and maintenance; $57,000 for improv- 
ing crop forecasts and estimules, 
$24,000 for investigation of fertilizer 
resources, soil fertility, chemical and 
physical. properties of soils, ete, 
$90,000 for enforcing of migri'ory 
bird law; $71,000 for continued 'nves- 


tigations of imsects attacking fruls 
and crops; $50,000 for crop and sive 
stock demonstrations in Louisiana, 
$250,800 for enforcement of meat In 


spection law, eradicating anim: dis- 
tions 


eases, ete; $60,400 for investis: ; 
concerning shipment and storins ® 
eggs, poultry, fish, etc, as carrie! oe 

act; $45,600 


under the food and drugs 


for further study of new plants, plant 





diseases and higher productior of 
cereal crops; $143,500 for classiliva - 
of agricultural lands and sur ya 
forest homesteads in national iore'™ 

© lions of 


Apple Worms Destroy m!!} 
dollars’ worth of apples ann 
Isn’t this an incentive to spras 
sistently and scientifically and to 
any other mettiods at hand” 
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Prevents Bowel Trouble by Feed 
FERN STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 


had been killing 
eur chicks more or less for several 
vears until four years ago it was 
about to drive us out of_the business. 
We had become discouraged. In 
telling our troubles over the tele- 
phone we found one of our neigh- 
bors Who was having no trouble. She 
‘told us her method of successful feed- 
ing which she had followed for years. 
Although we knew her chickens were 
doing well we were too skeptical. to 
try it on all of the mext hatch and 
as we wanted to experiment a little 
anyway we divided a hatch of 73 into 
two flocks of 51 and 22 respectively, 
feeding the 51 corn meal and sour 
milk. The chicks were put in a new 
portable collapsible pigpen, 6x8 feet, 
with two hens for mothers. The 22 
were put in a new coop and given 
boiled water, hard boiled egg, toasted 
bread crumbs and finely chopped onion 
tops. Both flocks were put on fresh 
ground where no chickens had run 
for many years. . 

After the fifth day of feeding (we 
never feed until chicks are at least 
48 hours old and then for the first 
week five times a day) some of the 
99 looked droopy. In a few days 
more several were dead, but the 51 
were thrifty and showed no-sign of 
disease. Feeling sure then that her 
method was all right for our chicks 
also we applied it to the remaining 
ones of the smaller bunch. Some of 


Bowel trouble 


the sick ones recovered but were 
stunted. Since then we have prac- 
ticed her plan, which is to feed noth- 
ing but raw corn meal moistened 
with sour skim milk. Finely ground 
corn meal is fed for the first week 
or 10 days, then coarser meal or 
eracked corn with a few grains of 


wheat added. No water is given un- 
til the chicks are about two months 
old, We keep shallow pans well filled 
with thick clabber where the chicks 
can easily get it. . A brickbat or a 
small flat stone is placed in the pan 
to prevent the drowning of the chicks. 
These pans are rinsed daily with cold 


water. When the chicks are about 
two months old we give them dry, 
coarsely ground corn and oats in 


shallow boxes. 

We place wood ashes, crushed lime- 
stone, sand, oyster shell and finely 
broken chinaware near the coops sev- 
eral hours before feeding anything 
at all. 

Barring accidents, by the above 
method we rafse nearly all the chicks 
we hatch, 


Last season we noticed that the 


government poultry experimenters 
who spent much time and money 
trying remedies for bowel trouble 
have found as we did—nothing better 


We have grown 
Rhode Island Red 
and Brown Leghorn chicks by this 
method, 250 to 300 each year. We 
do not use an incubator so our chicks 
are hatched between the middle of 
April and June. 


than sour. milk. 
Plymouth Rock, 


_ 


Connecticut Laying Contest 


Hens in the third international egg- 
laying contest at Connecticut agricul- 
tural college have begun to lay as 
though they meant it, despite ecn- 
i d broken weather, _In the 19th 
week the 82 pens laid 31738 eggs, a 
gain of 516 over the preceding week. 
The Leghorns have got into the spirit 
of the affair"properly and-the heavier 
breeds haven’t yet begun to go broody. 
Ten pens of three varieties of Wyan- 
dottes and the single pens of Blue 
Andalusian led for the week in per- 
centage of egg yield at 60% each 
breed. Plymouth Rock stood at 5, 
Rhode Island Red at 50 and the I.eg- 
horn at 57, , 

The leading 10 pens now stand as 
follows : Thomas Barron of England 
White Wyandotte, 735; Francis F. 
Lincoln of Connecticut, White Leg- 
horn, 611; Neale Bros.of Rhode IsJand, 
White Wyandotte, 558; Meérrythought 
farm of Connecticut, White Wyan- 
dotte, 553; Dr J..A, Fritchey of Penn- 
Rhode Island Red, 537; 
Guernsey. of New_York, White 











corn, 497; Ju of 


Long Island, Barred Plymouth Rock, 
456; George P. Dearborn of Florida, 
Rhode Island Red, 456; Thomas Bar- 
ron, White Leghorn, 421; Pinecrest 
orchards of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island Red, 419. 

Thus far the Barron Wyandotte 
hens lead for weekly production, with 
52 and 51, but in the 19th week the 
Buff Leghorn fowls of Wolverine 
poultry farm of Michigan laid 50 eggs. 
Barred Plymouth Rock from Frank 
L, Tuttle of Massachusetts came sec- 
ond, with 49. At present not a bird 
is molting. The average of 3.9 eggs 
a hen for the 19th week shows for 
itself. Probably not as high indi- 
vidual records will be made this year 
as last, but this is not really regret- 
table, since the laying has been much 
better distributed so far. 

Even the “just hens” of H. W. Col-« 
lingwood of New Jersey have finally 
got to laying fairly well, while those 
of Daniel Hine of Connecticut are do- 
ing still better. It looks, however, 
as far away from the finish as 
this, that the contentions of the 
breeder of pure breds would be abun- 
dantly substantiated in this contest 
by the contrast between the work of 
these mongrels and the pure-bred 
birds, even of far less accomplished 
strains than those of Tom Barron. 

Meanwhile, the sour milk experi- 
ments are: quite the feature of the 
contest. The experimental pen of 
Plymouth Rock being fed sour milk 
and no green food not only leads the 
other four experimental pens in that 
breed, but in the 19th week actually 
led the whole S82 pens, with 51 eggs 
for the week. It didn’t score first, of 
course, for these experimental pens 
are not competing. If they were, a 
pen of White Leghorn fowls being fed 
sour milk and no beef scrap would 
be the third place pen, with a tctal 
of i89 eggs for 19 weeks. Another 
would be in eighth place. 

The blue ribbon for the highest egg 
production for the month of February 
went to the Rhode Island Red pens of 
Dr Fritchey, which laid 161. eggs. 
Tom Barron’s English White Wyan- 
dotte fowls came in second for the 
month, with 159, and Dr N. W. San- 
born captured third place with his 
buff Wyandotte from Massachusetts, 
151. The Dearborn Red fowls laid 150 
during the month. 

Roots for Feed—Roots are excellent 
feed for dairy cows and are especially 
desirable for the fall and early win- 
ter, as they are palatable, easy to di- 
gest, and stimulate the flow of milk. 
Less grain is required while roots are 
being fed. The change from roots to 
more grain should be made gradually, 
adding grain at the rate of one pound 
for 10 pounds of roots withdrawn.— 
[T. L, Haecker. 











WANTED TO KNOW 
The Truth About Grape-Nuts Food. 


It doesn’t matter so much what you 
hear about a thing, it’s what you know 
that counts. And correct knowledee 
is most likely to come from personal 
experience. 

“About a year ago,”’ writes a N. Y. 
man, “I was bothered by indigestion, 
especially during the forenoon. I tried 
several remedies without any perma- 
nent improvement, 

“My breakfast usually consisted of 
oatmeal, steak or chops, bread, coffee 
and some fruit. 

“Hearing so much about Grape-Nuts 
I concluded to give it a trial and find 
out if all I had heard of it was true. 

“So I began with Grape-Nuts and 
cream, soft boiled eggs, toast, a cup of 
Postum and some fruit. Before the end 
of the first week I was rid of the acid- 
ity of the stomach and felt much re- 
lieved. ; 

“By the end of the second week: all 
traces of indigestion had disappeared 
and I was in-first rate health once 
more. Before beginning this. course of 
diet, I never had any appetite for 
lunch, but now I can enjoy the meal 
at noon time.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs, “‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true. and full of human 
interest. 


Civil War he bought a 
of wheat at a load to market. 


That is the way with Studebaker wagons. 
Built of air dtied timber, with inspections at 
every step of manufacture, they outlast the 

i wagon from twenty to thirty years. 


You may be offered a wagon at ‘ess cost than 
ra , but consider that the cheaper 
wagon may last five or ten years, while a 


STUDEBAKER 


EW YORK CHICAGO 
EAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 





Bought his Studebaker when he came 


home fiom the civil war—using it yet 
HEN David Hire, of Syracuse, Ind., got home one 


was 48 years ago, and the same wagon is still hauling fifty bushels 


Here is what Mr. Hire has to say about his Studebaker wagon. 


“It may interest you to know that I have in my possession a Stude- 
baker Farm Wagon bought just after I retu 
about 1866,1 think. It carried a guarantee to haul 50 bushels 
wheat and though it has been in constant use since it was bought, 
it is still good to haul that amount to market. I hope to use it 
for many years yet, as it is in good condition.” 


A REAL VETERAN 


DALLAS 


Studebakers last a lifetime 

































debaker Farm Wagon. 


from no a 


Studebaker will last a lifetime. That makesthe 
Studebaker the better investment, doesn’t it? 
**Build not the cheapest, but the, best’* has 
been the policy of Studebaker for over half 
a century. 

You can’t make a mistake if you buy a Studes 
baker Farm Wagon, Buggy or Harness. 


South Bend, Ind. 
KANSAS CITY D 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, 
Adv. 2006 
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SHIP BY PARCEL POST IN STRONG, 
LIGHT “H & D” BOXES 


“H & D” Chick Boxes and Fireless Brooders known 
everywhere 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., Dept. H, Sandusky, Ohio 


“"H & D” Boxes are designed to carry farm products by Parcel Post. They meet 
all requirements of new regulations and guarantee safe delivery. Made of double- 
faced, corrugated Jute board--a perfect cushion for eggs and cther fragile articles— 
protects from heat and cold. Waterproof, sanitary, light, firm and etrong. Shipped 
knocked-down, easy to set up and pack 
“H & D” Three-piece Egg Boxes—Five Sizes 

Safest, most convenient for mailing. Double thickne orrugated board on ail 
sides. Sizes, one to six dozen eggs. A one-piece dozen-size box for special trade. 


“H & D” Boxes for Rressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, Etc. 


We make up shipping boxes for any kind of farm produce. Write stating size 
and weight of articles you ship for quotation on boxes. 
Send for Free Booklet ‘‘How to pack it for parcel post”” 


and used by successful poule 
Write today for booktet. 





-55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 
cubator 


140-Eggin 


Double cases all over’ best 
copper tank; nursery, self-regulating 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.88. Ordered together, $11.50, 

E. of Rockies). No ma- 






@ Racine, Wis. 


Box 147 


Tells why chicks die 


. €. Reefer, the poultry expert of 1559 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo., 
@ valuable book entitled 
How to Cure It.” This book 





is giving away free 
“White Diarrhoea and 
containg scientific 
facts on white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare 
a simple ~home solution that cures this terrible 

se over night and actually raises 98 per cent 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should write 
Mr Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 


(=== 9112-PAGE POULTRY BOOK 
ae occ REE 


i 
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You Can Earn a Good Living 





Raising Poultry 


Cut living exrpenses—4 your income. 
Thousands mane moncy this way with 


& UCCESSFUL INCUBATORS 








BROODERS 
Life Prodacers— Life Preservers 2 715 ee 
h-grade poultry—ell leadinz varieties. 
ee aon «Learn how easy It te to start. Booklet **How te 
48 ovt of 40 Chicke”—lUe. Catalogue FREE. Weite today, Addragp 


Des Meines Incubator (e.. 104 Second &., Des Boinec, la, 












Pure-Bred 


siso Iincubstors, Supplies, and 

‘ ome 
Dogs. "Send éc for large Roultry 
Incubator Catalog and Price 

H.M. HINIKER, Box 6, Mankato, Ming. 








School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, e-* 
Formerly Principal of Pitteville (Wisc.) High School 


This ie a work of unusual excellence, and is an- 
doubtedly in a clase by itself, It ie gions, cut, 
and full of mateiial needed by teachers and 
It ia the outcome of practical teaching in the 
schools by a man who has actually tanght the eub- 
get for many years. ‘he book is teac le, prac- 
cal and elementary, and 80 w 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be of 
the teacher, pupil or any thinking farmer who 
desires to obt: in an easy, pleating manner, & 
gare knowledge of clementary Ogres. 
rofusely illustrated, containing 
lates in color, and a large number of 
alftone illustrations and drawings ona 
paper. 640 pages. 6x 7inches. Cleth, Price 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315-321 Fourth Avenue. New York 


When You Write a es 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Put a cover on your roof that stays weather-proof. 
It takes no more of your time or it costs no more for labor 
to lay enduring Genasco Roofing than you'd spend on inferior 
roofing whose service is short-lived. 
- Genasco is waterproofed through-and-through with 
Nature’s everlasting waterproofer”’,. 
. The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt give Genasco 
Ge aS life and lasting resistance to sun, rain, wind, snow, heat, 
Pes: cold, alkalis, and acids. 
ee ‘ It means economy from beginning to end. 
q Asx F mg 4 dealer for Genasco—smooth or mineral surface; several weights. 
os Reiiipst munest and prevents aai-teahe. Wolte we or the Good 
Guide Book Free, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 








-New York Philadelphia 
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| SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
_§ PAINTS & VARNISHES 


is. Make your wagons and implements stand more work and 
ther. Paint them this spring with a special paint that 






& 
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_ & sinks deep into the wood and stops rotting and rusting. This 


| paint.is 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
~ Wagon and Implement Paint 


It holds its color, spreads well under the brush and covers a great surface. 
Its 1 ste durability makes it the most economical paint you can possibly 
use 


If you want to know what to use on floors, walls, ceilings, furniture, woodwork er on 
yon barn, you'll find the right paint, stain or varnish for each purpose carefully described 
“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm."” Send for this helpful little book today. It's free. 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 


The Sherwin-Williams Company,679Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SOILS 


Wi CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind ever 
As a rule, a book of this sort is dry aud uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 


Nag ‘novel, The author has put into it his individuality. ‘The story of the properties of the soils, 


and management, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 


are. many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some acer 


‘ai 


inches. Cloth, 
Ashiand Bidg., 315 4th Ave.. Hew York 





Lime in Feed Makes Heavy Bones 


That the amount.of calcium in the 
form of the carbonate has a decided 
effect on the development of bone in 
growing animals, has recently been 
demonstrated at the university of Wis- 
consin. It is of very great importance 
that this be understood, as it has a 
bearing. on the development of horses 
and cattle and all other domestic ani- 
mals. Horses particularly are af- 
fected, as their working ability de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
strength of their bones and joints. 
The ordinary grain rations which are 
fed are markedly deficient in cal.ium, 
although they are usually rich in 
phosphorus. Rations consisting wholly 
of grains do not supply the growing 
animal with a sufficient amount of 
calcium for his proper development. 

The phosphorus of the grain can 
only be utilized in the animal’s body 
if it has a sufficient amount of cal- 
cium along with it so that the two 
can combine into calcium phosphate 
and enter into the bony structure. In 
the case of a cow with very high milk 
production it is exceedingly important 
to give attention to this factor, be- 
cause the drain on the calcium con- 
tents of the body may be so~great as 
to cause serious injury. Ordinarily, 
any difficulty of this kind is avoided 
because the animals receive a consid- 
erable amount of some legume hay in 
their ration, and all of these hays, 
including clover, alfalfa and cowpees, 
are markedly high in calcium ccm- 
position. The various straws contain 
the least amount of calcium of any 
roughages. ‘ 

In the experiments recently com- 
pleted it was found that by adding 
calcium carbonate or calcium pros- 
phate to the grain-ration a larger 
amount of both caicium and phos- 
phorus was retained by growing pigs, 
so that the skeleton grew considerably 
heavier. When calcium carbonate 
was added a considerably larger 
amount of phosphorus was retained 
ein the body, due probably to the fact 
that it was united into the form of 
calcium phosphate. When caicium 
phosphate was added to the ration 
it made no difference in the amount 
of calcium retained and only occa- 
sional differences in the amourt of 
phosphorus. 

The chief indications of this re- 
search are that much care shou!d be 
given in selecting the roughages 
which are used with’grain rations. If 
the legume hays are used there will 
be little difficulty encountered on ac- 
count of deficiency in calcium. It is 
probable that in the soils rich in lime 
these roughages will have a some- 
what higher percentage of calcium 
than when they grow in other soils. 





Vaccine for Tuberculosis 

That cattle can be made immune 
to tuberculosis by the injection of 
vaccine. was an assertion made in an 
address by Dr S. H. Gilliland of Mari- 
etta before the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania state veterinary 
medical association. After 10 years 
of effort, he said, a vaccine has finally 
been produced that will do the work. 
Prior to 1900 experiments were begun 
in Penngylvania under the direction 
of the state live stock association. 
These are now about to be brought 
to a close, and while he would not 
discuss the nature or properties in de- 
tail, he contended that the vaccine 
will prove epoch-making in the work 
of preventing tuberculosis among 
cattle. . 

Dr Veranus A. Moore, director of 
the New York veterinary college, threw 
out- some interesting thoughts on 
abortion in cows. Experimentation 
has proved, he said, that excessive 
abortion among cattle is caused by a 
germ. While it has been learned that 
the germ is susceptible to ordinary 
antiseptics, scientists so far have 
been unable definitely to learn how 
the germ enters the system. 

The association elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Dr H. B. Cox 
of Philadelphia; vice-presidents, Dr 
Thomas Kelly of Philadelphia, Dr R. 
M. Staley of Harrisburg and Dr P. K. 
Jones of Pittsburgh; recording secre- 
tary, Dr E. H. Yunker of Philadel- 
phia; corresponding secretary, ,Dr 





John Reichel of Glenolden: treas. 
urer, Dr Francis Bridge of Philade). 
phia. 


See That Horse Collar Fits 

PAT CBANEY, CLARK COUNTY, xs p 
I keep nine work horses on my fa m 
all the time, and they are in good 
condition at all times of the year In 
fact, I have very little trouble in kee; 
ing them in shape in the winter. Ij 
a farmer can’t keep his horses during 
the working season in good condition, 
they usually fall behind in the win. 








)- 


ter. The main thing is, in my 
opinion, to watch them carefully at all 
times of the year, especially d ring 


the working season, and they  yij! 
come through the winter all right 
in the winter I feed my colts up to 
two ‘years old three quarts of grain 
twice a day. [ also give them rough 
feed, such as cornstalks, straw and 
hay. Beginning March 1, I increase 


this ration for the work horses, | 
then see that the collars fit, and that 
the harness fits the collar. I work 
them for a couple of weeks lightly, 
allowing them to rest often until they 
get used to the work. I neve put 
more work on one horse than bk 
can do without overexerting himsel 
I work my brood mares up till tl 
time they have their colts, and j 
never have any troubie with them. 


—— 


Farmers Dying of Hunger 
[From Page 11.] 
United States to help the stricker 
farmers of Albania. 
Two things are wanted—corn for 
cornbread until harvest, and seed corn 





for planting this spring. Because of the 
distance and the near approach of 
seedtime I am asking for see: orn 
first. As a beginning therefore, let 
each farmer who reads this make 
up a gift of tested seed corn and 
send it by parcel post, fully pre- 
paid, to the editor of American 
Agriculturist, 315 Fourth le 





New York city. Before the gifts of 





seed corn reach New York arrange- 
ments will have been made for the 
distribution of the seed in Albania 

Two kinds of seed are wanted: Flint 
corn. suited to mountain slopes and 
moderately high altitudes; and other 
varieties suited to warm plains landa 
little above sea level. 

The seed should be put up in cloth 
bags. Paper bags are too fragile for 
long journeys and frequent handlings 
An old muslin flour sack, if in good 
condition, will serve the purpose. Each 
package should contain the name an) 
address of the giver, the kind of seed, 
the nature of the land on which it was 
grown, and number of pounds sent, 


Any farmer can spare a little seed 
corn, and the few cents for sending it 
by parcel post, I am sure will be sup- 
plied gladly. I live on a farm in Nev 
England. If I went to any one of my 
neighbors and asked for a little seed 
corn, he would hand it out—surels' 
Now, each one of you is. a next-doot 
neighbor, according to Christ’s defini 
tion of “neighbor.”’ We want a little 
seed corn for other neighbors who are 
starving through no fault of failure el 
their own. Will you send a little, by 
parcel post? 





Growing Carrots—For this crop I 


prepare my ground by plowing in the 
fall, as I can get in the field much 
earlier in the spring. My experience 
has been that a sandy soil, with @ 
loose, porous subsoil, is best. I do all 
my work by hand. Up to the present 
time I have not been bothered with 
any insect pest. I do not grow for 
market, only growing an acreage large 
enough to supply my family ind 
stock.—[Tilda Voltoen, Minnesoia 
The Garden Annual has been care 
fully read by both my father and my- 
self. It is a splendid issue; indeed, 
we do not see where it could be im 
proved. In fact, my father states he 
considers today the American Asrt- 
culturist the best agricultural paper 
published. That is going it strons. 
but taking into consideration that he 
was a reader af the Country Gentle- 
man for 50 years, it coming into the 
Ross family for 70 years, I think _ 


should be in a fair position to 
somewhat of a judge, don’t you 
£B. L. Ross, Evergreen Stock Farms 
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Delaware. 
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Insuring Spring Pig Crop 


CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


Perhaps three-fourths of the pigs 
jn this country are farrowed in the 
spring and early part of the summer. 
Whether the farmers and breeders 
succeed well with the crep of spring 
pigs or not, depends to a_great ex- 
tent on the manner in which they 
care for the brood sows during the 
winter. A large percentage of farm- 
ers have the wrong conception as to 
handiing breeding stock. 

Too often the are compelled 
to shift for themselves a good deal 
of the time, being made to sleep in 
some cold, damp place, are fed only 
a few ears of corn each day and are 
allowed to drink cold water from the 
prook or trough if they can find a 
place where they can reach it. The 
forget that a brood 
for an important 
when she gives 


N. Ae 


Sows 


owners seem to 
sow is preparing 
ordeal in the spring 


pirth to pigs, and that the character 
ef the pigs will depend to a great 
degree on how the sow is fed and 


eared for while carrying them. 
Give Pigs Good Start 


If the sow is in good condition at 
farrowing time, she can give the pigs 
a good start, which means much to 
them all the days of their lives. . If 
she has been half starved, been com- 
pelled to sleep in a damp,-cold corner 
of the barnyard, has suffered from 
rheumatism and become cross and 
touchy, she cannot give the pigs a 
fair start in life, nor will they inherit 
a quiet disposition, or be as vigorous 
.and thrifty as they could have been if 
the mother had been given more con- 
sistent and generous treatment dur- 
ing the winter. It is worth more than 
the effort to provide a comfortable 
place in which the broed sow can 
spend the nights and stay during cold, 
stormy weather. By all means let the 
place be dry and free from cold 
drafts of air. 

One extreme to which many young 
breeders go in caring for their breed- 


ing sows is in confining them too 
cosely to the hog houses and the 
narrow yards connected with them. 


If the sows are too closely confined 
and fed heavily on concentrated 
feeds, they. not only accumulate too 
much flesh, but lose that nimbleness 
of action which is essential to the 
healthy animal. There is not the 
healthy circulation of blood, and lively 
animation which the sow should 
have. During my experience as a 
breeder of swine, and an observer of 
what has happened in the pens of 
fellow breeders, I have seen many 
eases where the breeder has spoiled 
his chances for success by not giving 
the sows a reasonable amount of ex- 
ercise each day. 


Feed for Brood Sows 


Some kinds of feeds, when given to 
brood sows during the period of ges- 


tation, are likely to bring bad _ re- 
sults. My own experience has taught 
Me that rye is dangerous feed to 


give brood sows while they are carry- 
ing their pigs. I would not venture 
Tye even as part of a ration. Corn 
or corn meal and barley meal may 
be used as a part of the ration, but 
I would not use either as the main 
Part. It is a good plan to supply a 
Variety of feeds. 

If one has the right kind of forage 
feeds, it is well to supply them con- 
stantly. Clover, alfalfa, sweet corn 
Stalks and silage, are all relished, and 
if given in moderate quantities will 
be consumed without any waste, and 
will be very beneficial. Corn and oats 
chop with an equal amount of wheat 
Middlings and wheat bran, and a 
small proportion of oil meal, say 3 to 

' makes an excellent mixture with 
Which to make the sloppy feed. If 
three pounds per day of the mixture 

fed for every 100 pounds of live 
Weight, it is about all the sows can 
Profitably utilize in addition to the 

Se feeds mentioned. Such feeds 
Will sustain the sows, and while they 
May gain in flesh, as to a certain ex- 
t they should, they will not become 


_ too fat. There are quiet - dispositioned, 


keeping sows in the improved 
that shoul@ be compelled to 
& considerable distance for 





Corn or Oats for Work Mules 


It has been a prevalent opinion that 
oats are better than corn for horses 
and mules, and various arguments 
have been presented to prove this. 
The fact remains, however, that corn 
constitutes a great portion of the feed 
given to mature work animals. Va- 
rious reasons have been suggested for 
the efficiency of oats, and it has been 
believed that a mixture of oats and 
corn would be a more satisfactory ra- 
tion for mature work mules than ei- 
ther oats or corn alone. > 

Some data have been kept for two 
years on two teams of mules at the 
university of Missouri, one of which 
received oats alone and the other 
corn alone. While only four animals 
were used, the lots were reversed, so 
as to eliminate the differences due to 
individuality. The mules receiving 
corn and hay stayed in as good health 
and with as good appetites as did the 
mules receiving hay and oats. They 
also maintained their weight slightly 
better than those receiving hay and 
oats. In hot weather they endured 
hard work just as well and showed 
ne difference In spirit. 


Limit Roughage Fed to Horses 


One of the mistakes farmers have 
been making in feeding their work 
horses is in giving them all the rough- 
age they will eat. According to some 
recent experiments carried on at the 
Montana experiment station it is much 
better to limit the amount of hay so 
that they do not receive as much as 
they are willing to eat, saving not 
only in the cost of feeding but also 
keeping them in better condition. 
Two teams of mature mares were 
taken which were as nearly as pos- 
sble of the same type and with the 
same sort of individuality. In each 
of these teams one of the mares re- 
ceived as much hay as she would eat, 
while the other received only two- 
thirds that amount. They received 
an equal feed of grain. In this par- 
ticular case the hay used was timothy 
of a fair quality and the grain was 
oats. The mare which received only 
two-thirds the amount of hay she 
would have eaten, stayed in better 
condition in each case and had more 
spirit and sweat less than the other 
one receiving the full amount. 

Some similar trials with clover in- 
dicated the same thing, and also 
showed that the prejudice against 
clover is only correct when it is fed 
in larger amounts than one pound per 





day for every 100 pounds of live 
weight. It gave as good results as 
timothy. Another very interesting 


was on timothy cut at different 
stages of its growth. One lot was cut 
when the timothy was in full bloom 
and the other when it was in the 
dough stage. One horse in a team 
was fed the early cut hay and the 
other the late cut. They were always 
together and did exactly the same 
work. During the latter part of the 
experiment the one on early cut tim- 
othy was allowed to eat all he would 


trial 


consume, which amounted to t# 
pounds a day besides the regular 
ration of 7% pounds of grain. In 


spite of the large amounts eaten the 
animals did not gain in weight, had 
staring coats of hair and appeared te 
lack spirit and life. 

This experiment was believed to 
show very clearly the injury due to 
feeding an excessive amount of rough- 
age. The stomach of a horse has a 
capacity of only 19 quarts, and when 
he eats as much forage as an Ox, 
whose stomach has a capacity of 267 
auarts, it is believed entirely reason- 
able that there will be digestive 
troubles. The loss of spirit which 
many work horses show, and the 
tendency toward colic and heaves, 
1ay often be attributed to this cause. 
There is no more reason why the 
amount of roughage fed should not 
be limited just as is the amount of 
grain. 

These experiments carry out the 
same conclusions that have previously 
been proved by a German investiga- 
tor, who declared against the feeding 
of anything which would tend to load 
the digestive organs. The horse is 
essentialiy constructed for feeding on 
a concentrated ration. Approximately 
10 or 15 pounds of hay every 24 hours, 
which the horse will clean up while 
eating the grain, gives better results 
than when a large amount of it is left 
for him so that he continues to eat 
and gets too much. 
that horses doing light work can be 
earried through the winter on on 
three-fourths of a pound of hay and 
half a pound of grain each day for 
every hundred pounds of live weight. 
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THE NEW FEED 


ATRA-VIM 
~MOLASSES 
MEAL 


EVAPORATED CANE MOLASSES 
WITH 16% SPHAGNUM MOSS 


(NEW PROCESS 















800,000 gallons) to our receiving 


This Economy in transportation and the delivery of our 
XTRA-VIM MEAL in bags, with the elimination of the cost 
of barrels, leakage and other items of expense, brings the finished 


product to an unusually low basis of cost. 





PACKED IN 100 LB. BAGS 





Weeliminate the one objec- 
tionable feature of Molasses for 
feeding purposes, its stickiness. 
We retain all of its recognized 
value as a Feed by our New 
Process of evaporation and 


concentration. 


We use only 


the highest grade of Feeding 
Molasses produced from Porto 
Rico Cane, rich in sugar con- 
tents. 
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Our Molasses is transported 
from plantations to our storage 
tanks in tank cars, thence by 
our specially constructed Amer- 
ican built tank steamer (capacity 
tanks in Boston. 


As a part of the daily ration it is highly 
nutritious, aids digestion, and palatable. Pro- 
duces energy in horses, and develops the 
glossy coat, the sign of perfect health. 


Puts the cows in splendid condition and 
increases the flow of milk. 


a 
TAKES THE PLACE OF 
EXPENSIVE GRAINS 


Xtravim Molasses Feed Co. 


26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON AND FORWARD TO US TODAY 









Xtravim Molasses Feed Co., Dept. A 
26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. . 


Please send literature on your Molasses Meal. 
(Please fill in the ber of anii 


Gentlemen: 





i. 





Milk Cows 
Calves 


you are keeping.) 
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Yaltounlitiit leather 
-all | Kinds of weather 
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Cut Your Shoe Cost and Have Real 
Foot Comfort 


The cost of \eather is jumping higher. More leather is used 
every day. The automobile makers alone take enough to put the 
price up, That is why leather shoes cost more than ever before. 


Here are work shoes far better than any of leather. They are 

‘ right in fit—absolutely waterproof—comfortable—and cost less than 

leather work shoes, because they always outlast them. Buy a 

pair today. Ask for them by this name—Hub-Mark Bootees. 

They mean money saved—no rheumatism, no corns, no bunions, 
no callouses—in short, real foot comfort, 


* Note this :—Look for the Hub-Mark on all kinds and styles of rubber 
footwear for men, women, boys, and girls. You can rely on anything you buy 
from dealers who sell Hub-Mark Bootees—they are square dealers. 


Lal BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


HUB 
MARK 
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Worlds Standard footwear 








A Quality Feed at the Right Price 


-- 26% PROTEIN 6% FAT 9% FIBRE 50% CARBOHYDRATES 


-UNICORN DAIRY RATION 


High Digestible Protein—a safe feed. So proportioned there is no waste. 
Recommended by expert feeders everywhere, 

Holds more milk and butter-fat records than any other feed. 

Write us for free copy of our book on Modern Methods for Milk Production. 


a ; , . a oP estern Selli ce 
teents Chapin & Co. irene no. 


Box C 
HAMMOND, IND. 











STER! LOIbD 


eater te CALVES 
TMENT : It Steriloid . used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go 

gt time and have a healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in 

Cows get with calf after only one treatment. 


breeders who have used Steriloid successfully. 


ABORTION IN CATTLE 
PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
er} 


YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 
IMPANMY Dept.e, 398-408 Columbus Ave., WEW YORK CITY. Reference—Colonial Bank 















$10,000.00 


















H, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
When a lamb is weak and chilled 
at birth a handy device to have at 
hand is a half barrel with a jug of 
warm water placed inside. The !amb 
ean be readily warmed by curling it 
around the jug and covering the 
barrel with an old_ blanket. When 
the lamb is thoroughly chilled, as is 
often .the case, more -. energetic 
measures are necessary. Immerse the 
lamb in warm water as hot as your 
hand will stand, keeping its nose 
above the surface. When the body 
heat is restored rub it dry and allow 
the lamb to suckle. 

This method has sayed many a lamb 
that otherwise would have ben lost. 
A teaspoonful of cream with 4 little 
hot water may be given. 

Occasionally a young ewe, and even 
an older one in poor condition with 
@ small milk supply, will not own her 
lamb. A little patience on the part 
of the shepherd will usually bring 
about favorable results, The ewe will 
have to be held for the lamb to suckle, 
and when the milk flow starts she will 
as a rule own the lamb without fur- 
ther trouble. If the ewe becomes 
ferocious and fights the little one, she 
should be confined in a_ stanchion, 
made by driving two panels into th 
ground and wiring them at the top. 
In this way she cannot injure the 
lamb and it can suckle in spite of her 
efforts. 

I don’t think the use of cow’s milk 
for new lambs should be encouraged, 
but where used as a last resort it 
must be diluted in- the proportion of 
one part milk to one part of warm 
water, and a little pure cream added. 
This mixture is to be fed in small 
quantities every two or three hours. 

Two or three weeks previous to 
lambing I begin by giving the ewes 
grain at the rate of one-half to three- 
quarters of a pound a herd a day. 
A good ration is oats and wheat bran 
mixed, using equal parts. This_ will 
start the milk flow and the ewes are 
less inclined to disown their lambs. 


Frog Paradise Becomes Truck Farm 

{From Page 7.] 
ing it carefully it sells for good prices 
to the best trade in town. We ship 
@ good deal to retailers in towns 
around us as far as Cumberland. Md, 
and Roanoke, Va, besides supplying 
practically all the stores in Martins- 
burg. 

Nearly all this ground produces two 
crops each year, some of it more- 
Most of the up ground is planted in 
sweet corn. At the last cultivation of 
this, turnips are sown. Kale, early 
and late strawberries, and iots of cab- 
bage take up a part of the up ground. 
In the bottom, peas, onions, beets, 
cabbage, potatoes and early kale are 
succeeded by celery, late spinach late 
kale, lettuce and onions again. We 
have been planting an _ increasing 
area in Big Boston lettuce, which is 
one thing we have been placing in the 
gity markets to advantage during Oc- 
tober and. November. 

We have built up a business which 
for the past 12 or 15 years shows 
yearly cash receipts of $3000 to $2500; 
about $300 of this has come from the 
sale of vegetable plants. When I com- 
menced selling plants there were two 
or three persons in the same business. 
Time has eliminated them and now 
there’is ‘very little competition in 
piant raising and not nearly as much 
in vegetable growing as formerly. The 
farmers have become. so prosperous 
with other products that some do not 
pay much ~- attention to gardening, 
even for their own use. 








Living Together in Villages I con- 
sider an important feature in the life 
of German farmers, favorable to the 
development of co-operative methods, 
said a United States consul at Heidel- 


berg, Germany. Meeting together 
every evening is a very important 
feature. They talk matters over then, 


whereas the American farmer is iso- 
lated on his farm. The powerful 
agricultural league is not only a strong 
economic class. organization spread all 
over Germany, but also a great politi- 
cal force, far more powerful than the 
grange in America. Every. well-to-do 
farmer belongs to it. It is due to the 
tremendous inftuence of this agricul- 
tural organization in. Germany that 
high duties are imposed on grain and 





+ restrictions placed “on imports of, 
















Absolutely on Approval. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
machines. Western from 
= ie mal wi pons 
iry small write for our 
handsome free catal Address: 




















Oure the Jameness and 
the bunch without scarring the 
just as it did 


Fleming’s fo wn Care (Liquid) 
Blemiahes— 0 for soft and semi-solid 
- even. oroushpin, 
Bplint Ben casein tis neither 
se inimentnors le Dilger, ‘buta reme ly 
unlike en. rr, Doesn't Sisaiiate and can’t 
be imitated. aay to use, ony a littie re 
quired, and your money back ifii ever fails. 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
describes and ibestraten all kinds of blem. 
ishes and tells you how totreatthem. Cov- 
ers over 200 veterinary subjects. 192 pagus, 
Gillustrations. Writeforafreecopy. (5) 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, DL 








are 9 of exceptionally pure gal- 
vanized iron — valued for its rust 
Yresistance, They are durable, easy 
to erect and absolutely air-tight, 
Experience has proven that they _ 


Preserve e Silage Perfectly ‘ 


storm- and trouble-proof, 

ata teed unique patented fe > 
They are practical, lasting and or 
mental Made in 50 si 






All superior ‘‘Zyro points’ 
are fully explained in var 
illustrated catalog. Let us 
send you your FREE copy. 
Please write to-day. 
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klet of Vital Impors 
FREE tei func: 
Chie ecti about the wonderful hog 
ft Pert ion the Second who was sold 
$35,000.00. Write today. 
THE LEHR AGRICULTURAL CO., Dept. X, Fremost, Obie 
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Milk Prices and Producers 

If dairy farmers would loyally sup- 
port the dairyman’s league it would 
be easily. possible to extricate the 
dairy businéss from the mire in which 
it now is—the mire that now ennbles 
few dairymen to produce milk at a 
figure that gives them any profit. The 
dairyman’s league is in the hands of 
earnest men, Their sole aim and pur- 
pose are to put dairying on an organ- 
jzed basis so as to permit dairymen 
to defend their rights against the 
middlemen who are well organized 
and ably directed by legal talent. ‘The 
individual farmer cannot expect to 
compete with organized greed, as 
manifested so frequently by the en- 
trenched milk dealers with millions 
of capital back of them. It is only 
through organized co-operation, only 
through individuals banding together 
and working as a unit that-help may 
be expected. 

According to the investigation made 
a couple of years back it was shown 
that the gigantic milk companies had 
become all powerful and that a great 
part of their investments was watered 
money instead of real money. These 
huge organizations are paying big 
dividends, not on money invested in 
organizing these distributing agencies, 
but on fictitious capital. Had the milk 
companies actually paid in money so 
as to organize the business properly, 
they would be able to pay producers 
better prices. Much has been said 
about the producer’s end of the milk 
trafic, yet it is unquestionably true 
that the producers have organized 
their business in a far better and more 


f ‘masterly way than have the dealers 


who dispose of the product. If the 
milk traffic is in chaos, it is not the 
fault of the producer, but the fault 
of the distributers. 

Milk in New York continues to be 
sold to producers at 8 and 9 cents a 
quart for bottled milk and around 5 
cénts and up when sold in bulk. For 
a’product of such high grade as the 
milk that comes to New York, these 
prices are ridiculously low. When 
you consider the prices that consum- 
ers pay to their grocers, meat shops, 
dry goods stores, theaters and other 
amusements, they get milk, their most 
valuable product, at a ridiculously low 
price. It is doubtful if any city in 
the country has an all-round. higher 
grade milk than New York, and yet 
in many cities milk costs consumers 
much more than it does in New York. 

American, Agriculturist has continu- 


ously contended that all milk pro- 
duced on farms that meet the New 
York board of health inspection rules 
Should not bring the producer less 


than 5 cents for summer milk, or less 
than 6 cents for winter milk. If all 
items of cost of production are con- 
sidered, such as market prices of hay 
labor of children and 
Women folks, cost of supplies, invest- 
stock and buildings, the 
prices suggested would be modest in- 
deed. Dairy farmers are earning for 
themselves a wage much less than the 
long hours and hard work command 
in any other kind of labor activity. 
Until dairy producers become mem- 
bers of the dairyman’s league, give it 
their enthusiastic support and protect 


' thir rights through organization, it 
» Cannot be expected that the milk traf- 


fic at the farmer’s end will be greatly 
improved. Dairy farmers have no 
Tight to complain if they themselves 


Will not contribute help and support. 

© help and support most needed 
Now is through organized action in 
This move- 
Ment is full of promise, and if dairy 
farmers will hold up the hands of its 
Officers, every dairyman in the country 
Will be nefit. 


New Jersey Milk News 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 


ga rattic methods will be employed 
= Summer by the authorities of the 
a” Jersey shore resorts to compel 
~ railroad companies to take proper 
Prautions to insure sanitary condi- 

ns in the shipment of milk. It is 
the milk dealers themselves 
eer nsible for the Pennsylvania 
on sy 8 refusal to ice its cars and are 
oy hb culpable, In all probability 
von cards will refuse to permit the 
rt on of milk shipments made 














buti 











in the summer in cars not properly 
iced, . 

The - New Jersey state board of 
health° has adopted a rule governing 
the pasteurization of milk. It provides 
that milk shall be pasteurized by 
heating to a temperature of 145 de- 
grees or below. Pasteurization appara- 
tus shall be equipped with accurate 
and reliable temperature-recording 
devices. Temperature records shal be 
kept by the operators, and shali be 
open to inspection at all times to rep- 
resentatives of the state board of 
health, 

Announcement has been made by 
W, F. Dye, manager of the milk plant 
at Branchville, that the third bonus 
per 100 pounds of milk, amounting 
from 7 to 11 cents, paid to the dairy- 
men, would be abandoned temporarily, 
owing to the condition of the milk and 
butter market. This bonus has been 
paid since last April, but was omitted 
in December, It is a sort of free-will 
offering made by the company to meet 
fluctuations of the market. In addition 
to a 100 pounds price fixed six 
months in advance, the company pays 
10 cents a 100 pounds for milk testing 
8.8 butter fat, and the same price for 
dairymen who score 60 points or bet- 
ter. 

Plans are on foot by the milk com- 
pany at Branchville to have some of 
the milk sent to Washington, D C, on 
the Federal express, which runs over 
the Lehigh and Hudson railroad early 
each morning. It is also expected to 
send the milk from the company’s 
plant at Huntsville. All the milk must 
be tuberculin tested, and the necessary 
tuberculin tests are being applied to 
the dairies in the Branchville and 
Huntsville localities, The train on 
which the milk will be shipped is a 
fast one, starting from Boston and 
reaching Washington at an early hour. 
While it is said that many New York 
state dairymen are going out of the 
business and are turning their atten- 
tion to other branches of farming, be- 
cause dairying is no longer found to 
be profitable, the same statement will 
not hold true as to New Jersey. 





E have just finished reading the 
garden annual and enjoyed it very 
much; it is extremely practical, com- 
plete and comprehensive and is a 
credit to all contributing to it.—[E. W. 














Healthy Boys 
and Girls 
Always Hungry 


And for a quick, easily 
prepared lunch, a generous 
dish of pre 


Post | 
Toasties 


and Cream 


Can’t Be Beat! 


The nutritious part of 
white Indian Corn, skilful- 
ly cooked, rolled thin, and 
toasted to a rich golden 
brown. 


ee to eat right from 
the package—crisp, nour- 


ishing and delicious. 


Children can’t seem to 
get enough of Post Toast- 
ies, and can eat all 
they want because this 
food is as wholesome as 
it is appetizing. 

—sold by Grocers 























small yield? 


milk produc 


is one of the highest-priced faley 
for you, because Larro-feed wil 


It will cost you, on an average, 
feeds. That means 2 cents a 


difference. 


= 
TU WHtT= 


Look Beyond the Price! 





Lowest priced does not always mean cheapest. 
you know the real cost depends upon results obtained? 


Is a horse cheap that can’t work? Is a tree cheap 
that bears poor fruit? Is seed cheap that produces a 


Some things are ‘‘dear at any price.”” When it comes 
to feed for your cows, the saving of a few cents on a 
bag may lose oF be three times as much in the value of 

i . Look beyond the price tag. You feed 
your cows to get more milk and lots of it, and if the 
cheap feed does not produce the milk it’s a dear feed. 


LarroSecd 


feeds made, yet it’s the cheapest 
more than pay, in increased milk 
flow, the extra price over any other you can buy or mix yourself. 
20 cents per bag more than other 
ay per cow if you use 16 lbs. daily, 
One additional pint of milk per day is all you need to make up that 


Cut out the “‘too high-priced talk.” 
small milk checks. Profits are what count—and we guarantee 
better profits from Larro-feed than from any other feed you can use. 


If you believe in spending an extra dollar to get back two, you'll 
say “‘Larro-feed” to your dealer today, or write us direct, 


The Larrowe Milling G0., :7s4:cnespie sunsng, DETROIT, MICH. 


Makers of Larro-feed 








Don't 


Small feed bills often mean 



















questions as, “What is Silage ?"’ 


G reen M rok tha be) 1 ni yo buy only once in a lifetime if it is a 


S$ ilo yy below roofis dipped in pure creosote oll preservative. Many 

other points of superiority described in handsome catalog, sent free. Also 
ask for free booklet in which Prof. Esten, of Conn. Agricultural College answers such # 
“Why is it the best Cow Feed?” * 
and not spoil in a good silo ?’' Write today for Green Mountain literature. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT 







Green Mountain."’ All woodwork 


“Why does it keep 














For 15 years the One Best 
Silo. Big, sensational 
improyements this 
ear, making the 
arder Silo better than 
ever. massive 
strength, anchored 
mast, solid as an oak, 
pe ect-fitting doors, 

ighest grade material 
and construction—per- 
fect in every detail— 
that’s the Harder Silo. 


More durable, less 


expensive, than 
concrete and tile. 




























The kind ‘'Uncle Sam” 
uses. Big free catalog 
describes the new 
spline-dowel, the new 
intermediate ladder 
rung, the anchor, and 
scores of other dis- 
tinctive features. 
It tells why 


arder Silo. Waas 
¢ Write today. Kg 
G. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


tly Airtight . 


Perfect-fi e th 
absolut That keeps the 



















WANTED: Honest Ener- 


etic Men in every commty to sell our big 


line of goods direct to farmers. 
LXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. We fully instract 
you. farmers, laborers, mechanics, or any men willing 
to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 


handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. We 
furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to carry 


the goods. Ke your own boss in a pleasant 


permanent 
and profitable business. Write at once for-tull partica- 
lars giving age and occupation. 


Dept 5, 


THE DUOFORM CO., NORTH JAVA, N. ¥, 








BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An Adon! play for 
granges, farmers’ clubs, rural schools, agricultural 
schools, and colleges and other organizations in 
country districts. In three acts. Stage and costume 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. Ly | rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of country life. ‘First 
strictly agricultural play ever published. Will 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
lecturers to plan an evening ‘‘that's different,” and 
to provide an ‘open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at special prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ._. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥/ 


See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page . 
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Pie EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
time your subscription is paid. Apr 
iption expired with the 

. that your subscription 
of and 80 on. 
Payment is made the receipt of your paper 
a cr akombe in the date of expiration are sufficient 
“notification that money has been received. In case of 
ee". if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within itree weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 


“PISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
‘Whigs journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
cousenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, pleuse 
_. notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
ame to give their old as well as their new address 


TISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
~ (34 lines to the incli) each insertion. 
~ OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 


jean Agriculturist we positively guarantee, dur- 
“ the period of his paid-in-advance subscription, 
- that no advertisement is allowed in our columns unless 

, ; that any subscriber can safely do business 
7.) the advertiser, and we agree to make goa! any 
less whieh any such subscriber may sustain trusting 
A such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
Binder, but we do not unleriake to adjust trifling 
ences’ between subscribers and responsibie ad 
Neither will we be responsible for claims 
persons adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estdies 

~¥ a P rogaiver’s hands, or against whom bankrupicy 


A aes proceedings are pending. To take ad- 
of this guarantee, written complaint must Le 

‘ rs thin one week from date 
Ban viene os transaction, with proofs of tte 
firindle ‘and and within one month from the 
~ the ; advdetionment appeared, and the sub- 
he must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
in the old American 


6 saw your adv. reliable 
Aoricultarist.” 
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a JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Peoples Gas Bulidi..g 
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CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 

merican turist 130,575 
brother ge Judd Weekifes 371,850 

Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis for 


f hwest. 
Ora eens Parmer of Chicagé for Cen- 
tra 
thern Farming of Atianta for the South. 
England Homestead of Springfield 
“for the East. —_—-— 


Total Cireulation- - - - - 502,425 





Week Ending March 28, 1914 





May 3 promises to be notable in 
rural communities. On that day the 
4 effort will be made to 
Rural Church fill every rural church. 
Day on May3 Local papers in many 
communities  preraise 

their assistance. Many grange leaders 
» and patrons have promised help. Let 
/ @very reader do his part. If you have 
not already brought the editorial in 
~ last week’s issue to your pastor’s at- 
~tention, do so at once. He will be 
very glad to co-operate and annonnce 
_ the time and object on next church 
- + day. As the Orange Judd weeklies 
cover all of the United States, there 
is no reason why each and. every 
pastor, minister or priest should not 
know of the effort to (fill rural 
‘Churches on May 3, if you, gentle 
reader, will only tel! him and do your 
. Let’s make May 3 a great day 
if in American rural affairs. Let's start 
at once; see the preacher, the editor 
of the local paper, and our friends. 
Let's speak to at least five friends 
and neighbors and personally urge 
them to attend church. Let’s have 
attend 
you 


of the rural 
‘church on May 3 next. 
help? 


community to 
Will 





ly supports the conten- 
Lesson in tion in our editorial con- 
Gov Glynn's 
recent message to the 
York legislature (see American 
Agriculturist February 28). Mr West- 


irks, ‘‘Farmers' exchanges that 
are not generally beaten down or 
t away by outside forces; they 
(up from within.” Now, if the 
- successful farmers’ exchange 
the Mississippi as narrowly 
i being “blown up” as Mer 
ott describes—an exchange com- 
of farmers who united hecause 
v all obliged to do so in order 
yét just prices for their products 
L. likelihood is there that ex- 
formed almost by force as 
suggests would hold to- 

: .to do any good 
a? -And@ if they 
a be the effect 

















‘while in school. 


upon co-operation? Would the 
cause not be set back years upon 
years through the prejudice such fail- 
ures would form, foster and fortify? 
Let the farmers themselves make the 
moves and there will be far more 
chance of success than if the state 
steps in and takes a hand. Brother 
farmers, after reading Mr Westcott's 
article, -write to urge your representa- 
tives and senators to oppose any lez- 
islation which aims to spend state 
money to foree such co-operation 
upon you. On the other hand, if you 
have good reason for uniting with 
your neighbors and buying or selling 
through an exchange by all means 
do so. Only upon such a basis can 
expect success, 


The “ Unhealthy ” Country 


State health 


you 





authorities are after 
more jobs for doctors. In some states 
they advocate a health survey. They 
do this because some statistics that 
have been gathered indicate there is 
a fraction of a per cent more deaths 
in the country than in the city. A 
few years ago we had the myth about 
greater insanity arising in the coun- 
try districts than in city districts. That 
passed; and now the city doctors seek 
to fix their iron hands through othef 
means of getting jobs for an oversup- 
ply of medical graduates. 

Take states in which large cities 
are located and estimate the armies 
of young men and young women who 
leave the farms for the city, and esti- 
mate the number of old people and 
sick people who leave the city for the 
country, and you will have the answer 
why thefe seemingly are more deaths 
in the country than in the city. There 
is a constant exodus of healthy 
young men and women from the 
country to the city and a constant 
exodus of sickly and unhealthy people 


from the city. to the country. It is 
due to this fact that health is main- 
tained in urban populations and why 
many deaths occur in rural popula- 
tions. 


Let’s not be frightened by statistics, 
and let’s be true to real facts. No re- 
form that sought the public good ever 





came about from ‘misstatement of 
the truth. The city doctors seem to 
insist on having their way, whether 
the truth is on their side or not. We 
continue to have great faith in the 
unselfish lives, the honest purposes, 
and the skill, wisdom and efficiency 
of our country physicians. 

How painful the ignorance of the 
daily’ press on agricultural matters? 


It is ridiculous ex- 
cept where the dai- 
lies misrepresent or 
antagonize the farm- 
ers’ interests. Some of these news- 
papers are printing “learned” edito- 
rials against better hanking facilities 
for farmers, fearing such will enecour- 


Not Friends of 
the Farmers 


age them to rush into debt. Those 
city editors do not know that the 
real purpose in view is to enable 


farmers to get OUT of debt. It is 
curious how city editors want city 
people to have every chance for do- 
ing business, but would deny equal 
facilities to farmers. Such hypocrisy 
is sickening. It is all the worse com- 
ing from editors who are eager 
enough to sell their dailies to farm- 
ers, while all the time those papers 
are working solely for the cities. 





We commend the work of Jewish 
farmers in different parts of the coun- 
try, especially in 
The Right Spirit North Dakota, 
, New Jersey, New 
York’ and New England. They are a 
thrifty and hard-working people, who 
are learning to be good farmers. 
The Jewish co-operative credit unions 
are highly successful, and are the 
first active agricultural credit banks 
in America. 





At the Ohio state university almost 
all the work in the dairy is done by 
students. Many of these 

Our Best students are not only in- 
Dairymen terested in dairying but are 
' partially dependent. upon 
themselves to pay their way through 
school. Coincident with this fact 
comes the interesting feature that the 
most successful dairymen to be turned 
out from an agricultural college have 
been men-.who worked in the dairy 
These young men 
perform all operations from milking 
the cows, testing milk, pasteurizing, 
bottling milk and churning to keeping 
records. What is said here about 
dairying applies equally well to. fruit, 
trucking and live stock in general. 


College boys may think ita hardship . 


te be forced to work to pay their ex- 


penses. Sooner or later they will real- 


ize that the greatest biessing they en- 
joyed during their college course was 
the opportunity to work and earn 
money. Even though such work -is 
not subjected to credit, it has its re- 
ward in greater proficiency and posi- 
tive knowledge. 


Ohio proposes in a bill recenjly in- 
troduced in the legislature to prevent 
any public school- 

Serving teacher frim being a 
Two Masters paid representative of 





any book .publishing 
house or educational journal. The 
measure ought to pass. Too many 


teachers have become mere hirelings, 
serving private concerns of different 
kinds rather than the public good. 
This law ought to be made to apply to 
every class of public officials. Posi- 
tions of public service in which a 
man’s entire time is purchased by the 
public should demand full service in 
letter as well as spirit, and all money 
attachments to side issues should be 
severed. It is not necesary for a pub- 
lic official to sell part of his energy to 
some private concern when he is paid 
to give his entire energy to the pub- 
lic. Otherwise one of two things hap. 
pens: the public is cheated, or else a 
private enterprise is given an unfair 
advantage over its contemporaries--— 
something repugnant to _. American 
ideas of justice and a square deal. 





Corn-growing clubs are well under 
way. The next step is the pig club. 
Corn and pigs go well to- 
Pig Clubs gether. In Louisiana more 
than 2000 boys are or- 
ganized in pig clubs. In Georgia sev- 
eral hundred are enrolled. In Ala- 
bama 10 counties have been organized. 
In these states more has been done 
with these clubs than elsewhere. But 
the idea is so good, and the value to 
the boys so great, that pig clubs 
should be encouraged for the entire 
country. 


The problem of Chinese eggs in the 





United States markets is causing a 
healthy increase in 
Egg Market the literature upon 


Open to World the subject, put 
whether it is a real 
in the markets remains to be 
The United States, by the re- 
moval of the duty on eggs, has been 
placed in the world’s open market. 
Consequently, prices are likely to be 
affected by the supplies of eggs in 
other countries and the amount 
shipped into the United States. It has 
already so worked in the wool mar- 
ket, and butter quotations are threat- 
ened at some times of the year. Just 
how much change will be wrought 
in egg market conditions cannot now 
be told. If eggs fall below certain 
figures on the seaboard markets this 
spring, it is expected that some eggs 
will be brought in from foreign coun- 
tries and gold .direct to consumers as 
“fresh” eggs. The poultrymen of the 
famous Petaluma district in Sonoma 
county, Cal, are up in arms against 
the importation of Chinese eggs. They 


factor 
seen. 


state that the “heathen” producers 
get as low as 3% cents per dozen, 
which price jumps to 14 cents when 
laid down in San Francisco and to 


28 cents when sold to retailers and 
other large buyers. But the most per- 
tinent point brought out by the poul- 
trymen is that they intend to invoke 
the carrying out of the provisions of 
the pure food law and thus keep un- 
told numbers of Chinese eggs out of 
the country. 





Farmers are asserting themselves 
more and more in all countries. The 
farmers of Sweden 


Special Privilege joined in a _ great 
for None parade to support 
the king’s demand 

for a larger army to resist Russian 


aggression, which was opposed by the 
non-land-owning populace. A few 
weeks ago a great strike on the rail- 
roads and docks of New Zealand was 
broken when the farmers turned out 
and themselves unloaded the cars and 
transferred the produce to the ships. 
Doubtless American farmers would do 
the same thing under similar circum- 
Stances, They have no patience with 
the efforts labor unions are’ making in 
congress to secure exemption from 
antitrust laws,.by coupling farmers’ 
organizations with that demand. 
Farmers want no special privilege. 
They favor just laws equal alike to 
one and alJ—farmer or laborer, capi- 
talist or professional man, rich or 
poor, high or low, big or little. 






THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 
Socializing the Country 


An unique feature has just been 
started in the North Dakota agricul. 
tural college. They have actually in. 
stalled a little theater as a part of the 
agricultural college work. You see 
out there they feel that one of the 
big problems in agriculture today is 


in socializing the country. They are 
seeking .to introduce amusement 
cheer, entertainment and to teach 


lessons as a part of the community 
life. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, the great 
Irish agricultural leader once said, 
that the simplest piece of amateur 
acting or singing done in the village 
hall by a person who is known by 
everybody, arouses more enthusiasm 
among his friends and neighbors than 


could be excited by the most con- 
summate performance of a profes: 
sional in a great theater where no 


one in the audience knew or cared for 
the performer. 

When you stop to consider this 
statement, you recall that nothing at- 
tracts so much attention in the coun- 
try, proves so popular, or pleases go 
many people as a genuine home tal- 
ent play. These home talent plays 
bring people together and build up a 
community spirit, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. Such 
plays unconsciously introduce a 
friendly feeling in the neighborhood. 
It is something everybody wants to 
make a success, regardless of local 
differences of opinion. Hence this 
idea started in North Dakota can well 
be made a feature in every part of 
every state. 

I believe that no program would be 
interesting in the local grange, farm- 
ers’ club or rural school than to have 
one or more-real, good home talent 
plays as a part of the regular work. 


The mere putting on the play gives 
the performers training and experi- 
ence that is education in itse) A 
boy or a girl who has had an op- 
portunity to take part in a play is 


far less bashful and is able on other 
oceasions to express his thought and 


champion what he wants to cham- 
pion much -better than one not so for- 
tunate as to have had that practice. 

These home plays can be made to 
serve useful lines in many ways. 
When I was a boy we supported a 
splendid little school library, adding 
many books including costly vclo- 


pedias that would not have been pur- 


chasable under any other circum- 
stances. I look back to those plays 
in which I took part as one of the 


most valuable experiences of my life. 


What North Dakota is therefore un- 
dertaking, in an educational way, can 
be undertaken all over the land in @ 
practical way. The main. thing is to 
get the right kind of plays. 

In taking up this work, we don't 


want to ape. city customs or city 
plays. We want wholesome, rural 
piays that are a part of our own en- 
vironment. I believe in not many 
years the play and the stage wil! be 
used to teach agericultural lessons. 
The day is not far off when the rural 
play will tell the stery about soil fer- 
tility, others about the dairy and 
community interests, co-operation, 
home making or other important 
problems dealing with farm life. 

I Want te see the play idea become 
what the old spelling school and the 
husking bee were to other days. 
These ‘plays will take no different 
forms; some will be one, others of 
two and still others of three acts, 
eccupy anywhere from 15 minutes to 
two hours for a performance. If 
selected with the idea of their prac- 
tical bearing to agriculture and not 
as caricaturing the farmer, the 00d 


and pleasure and entertainment they 








can bestow will be unmeasurable. 
(Cc. W. B. 

Dairying on the Rhine A co-opera- 
tive dairy ‘at Ponn on the Rhine 8 


supplied by 1200 cows, the farmers are 
paid 10 pfennigs a liter for milk 
which is separated at the crea nery, 
a shade less than 2% cents a quart. 
The milk averages. 3%% fat The 


dairy receives 1.48 marks (54 —_ 
a pound for the daily output of «out 
jis sold af 


600 pounds butter, which 
the mmer hotels. Last year + : 
Pp of 13% was paid to members 0 


net 






the dairy 
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Ohio’s Midwinter Exposition 

t CLARENCE METTERS 

, The Ohio midwinter exposition, 

r 


which will be held at the state fair 
grounds at Columbus, next January 
. under the direction of the Ohio agri- 
R cultural commission promises to be a 


1 notable affair, judging from the suc- 
: cess which is being secured by the 
fs commission in the preliminary ar- 


rangements. 

For several years there has been 
discussion of the necessity for mak- 
ing a further use of the million-dollar 
. state fair ground than its use for one 
. week each year for the state fair. 
. Several years ago the national corn 

exposition was held at the state fair 

grounds and it was such a great suc- 
cess that it brought up the plan for 
having 2 midwinter exposition there 
each year.. The further use of sev- 
eral of the state fair buildings dur- 
ing last January and February to care 
for the overflow of students who came 
* to attend the short course in agricul- 

ture of the college of agriculture con- 
nected with the Ohio state university. 
Temporary heaters were installed in 
the fair buildings needed for the corn 
exposition and aiso for the agricul- 
tural classes. These worked so well 
that the problem of heating the expo- 
e sition buildings has ceased to worry 
the officials. 

Tentative plans for the midwinter 
exposition embrace the holding of the 
state apple show, the state corn show, 
the state poultry show, the state dairy 
s show and other shows of state-wide 
- character along the same line at 
; Columbus at the same time, instead 
v of holding the apple show in Cleve- 
land, the corn show in Mansfield and 
other shows in other parts of. the 
state, as was done this year. 


rrre & 


eae 2 a 


Yr 


Farm Machinery Display 
. It is planned to have also a display 
7 _ of farm machinery and of many ap- 
plances and utensils for the better- 
ment of the farm and the farm home, 
suitable to be exhibited in buildings; 
t also a flower show with prizes of suffi- 
4 cient importance to draw flowers and 
- plants from all parts of the state, not 
ie only from the professional florists but 
. also from individuals who take pride 
and pleasure in keeping flowers during 
the winter. It is also planned to have 
adog and pet stock show in connec- 
tion with the midwinter exposition. 
“4 If the present plans are carried out 
n this midwinter exposition will be held 
a at the same time that the agricul- 
0 tural meetings and reunions are held 
in Columbus, so that members and 
t Visitors to these meetings can also 
have the opportunity of seeing all of 
these various activities for one price 
1 of admission, each show being in a 
- Separate building at the state fair 
y grounds, where only one admission 
3 fee will be required. 
Zi The special session of the legisla- 
1 ture at the request of the agricultural 
Commission appropriated $1500 for 
the purpose of getting the plans for 
e midwinter exposition under way. 
, A meeting of the men who will have 
t the direction of that exposition will 
e held soon to determine upon many 
Of the details. ‘ 


e 
‘ ae evision of the premium list for 
: nto State fair, which will open 
; columbus August 31 next, will’ be 
made at a meeting to be held next 
yf ogee by the agricultural commission. 
:: - the request of many exhibitors a 
0 ange will likely be made in the calf 
f ty class so that the class will con- 
€ —¥ a a bull and two heifers, instead 
‘ th a bull and four heifers, as under 
€ present rule. Many other states 


aere the two-heifer plan, but Ohio 
y “A to now has retained the four- 
P. tifer plan. 

orsemen have requested for some 
a that there be a change in the 
the of exhibiting roadsters, so that 





is heer and non-standard classi- 
e likely can be eliminated. This will 
k “ai e done so that all roadsters 
is a Shown in one class, letting the 
“ com ard and non-standard animals 
Pete without barriers. 
e Pate mission also has under con- 
) ry tion the opening of the books, 
it : et any animal exhibited may be 
" te 4 in as many classes as he is 
- Por ve, not being ruied out because 
f er ng already been shown in an 


Class, This letting down of 





in the various classes. : 

The much-discussed plan of having 
a horse show worthy of the name ig 
connection with the state fair is being 
revived and it looks now as if this 
wilt be made one of the new features 
of the coming fair. The horse show 
would be held at night for three 
nights during the fair in front of the 
grand stand, partaking of many of 
the best features of the notable horse 
shows of the country. 

“The rainbow comes down in Ohio” 
will be shown in an effective manner 
in the open space within the half-mile 
track at the state fair grounds, if the 
suggestion of Pres A: P. Sandles can 
be carried out. He urges that orna- 
mental flower beds be made in the 
race track inclosure and that by 
means of varied colored flowers the 
rainbow be shown coming down ima 
pot of gold, the pot of gold being also 
of flowers. This will be observable 
from the grand stand. ’ 

Poultry fanciers of the state are 
urging that they be properly repre- 
sented at the Panama-Pacific exposi- 
tion in San Francisco in 1915. The 
last session of the legislature appro- 
priated $25,000 for the purpose of 
having the live stock and agricultural 
interests of the state shown at the 
exposition. The poultry men claim 
that they should have a share in the 
appropriation. Present indications are 
that when the legislature reassembles 
in January additional funds will be 
asked for the proper showing of 
Ohio’s farm interests at the exposi- 
tion. 

More Liberal Appropriation 


Sentiment is growing not only in 
the country districts but also in the 
cities for more liberal appropriations 
for the college of agriculture, as out- 
lined in the excellent editorial in this 
magazine last week. The fact that 
nearly half of the young men enrolled 
in the short course in agriculture this 
winter came fromthe cities has called 
attention to the fact that the men of 
the cities are deeply interested in the 
proper support for the college of agri- 
culture, There is not a little opposi- 
tion to the great amount of money 
which is being spent each year on the 
college of law at Ohio state university. 
Not a few persons who have given the 
matter careful study have insisted 
that it was a misuse of state funds to 
be turning out so many young law- 
yers in the state. As a matter of fact 
there has been discussion in some of 
the city daily papers over the aban- 
donment of the college of the law for 
a few years at least, and the turning 
of the fine large Page hall, the home 
of the law college at Ohio state uni- 
versity, over to the college of agricul- 
ture, so that none of the young men 
and women anxious to learn the best 
things about the farm shall be turned 
away. More and more the feeling is 
growing in many sections of the state 
that if Ohio is to reach the proper 
place in agriculture there must be 
largely increased appropriations for 
the college of agriculture. The mat- 
ter seems likely to receive very ear- 
nest consideration at the next session 
of the legislature. 

That the Ohio agricultural commis- 
sion does not propose to be held up 
was shown by the fact that they re- 
fused to pay the price asked for a 
site for the Washington county ex- 
perimental farm. The members of 
the commission spent several days in 
looking over 11 sites in that county, 
but the prices asked were so much 
in excess of the prices at which the 
farms were on the tax duplicate that 
the commission refused to make any 
approval. Another visit will be taken 
to the county soon, but if the farm- 
ers continue to hold their property at 
such ‘fancy figures the project of the 
experimental farm will be abandoned 
for the present. 

P. C. Herron, for the past several 
years connected with the Ohio state 
experimental station at Wooster, has 
been selected as superintendent of the 
new Ohio peritentiary farm, just be- 
ing established near London, Madison 
county. He is a resident of Miami 
county and will get a salary of $1800 
a year. The state recently purchased 
1500 acres and several hundred acres 
will be put under cultivation at once. 
The intention is to use prisoners for 
the work almost exclusively. The 
architect for the new buildings, esti- 
mated to cost about $3,000,000, has 
not been selected. The work of cut- 
ting some of the timber off of the 
place to be used in the. buildings will 
be begun at once. 

The Ohio peach crop was almost 
entirely destroyed, according to the 
statements of N. E. Shaw, head of 
the state nursery and orchard inspec- 
tion department, during the recent 
zero weather, which extended all over 
the state. Present prospects are that 
the crop will not be half of what it 
was last year, which was only of fair 
size. State inspectors who made a 
careful examination of an orchard 
containing 10,000 peach trees were 
unable to find any live buds. The fine 
weather in the latter part of January 
brought out the buds to such a point 
that they were not able to stand the 
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Save All your 
Put Stamina into Them, 







Gilbert Hess, 
Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor Veterinary 
Science 





The annual loss of young chicks in the United States is staggerin 
More than one-half the early hatch die before penshine pulint 
age—die through leg weakness, gapes and indigestion. Talk about 
conservation—think of the millions of dollars that poultry raisers 
could save by saving most of these chicks. 


Yes, most of them can be saved—saved by starting them on 


Dr. Hess Poul 


PAN-A-CE-A 


t from the very first feed. During my 25 years’ experience as 
adoctorof medicine, aveterinary scientist and asuccessful poultry 
raiser, I discovered that, by using acertain nerve tonic and appe- 
tizer, leg weaknesscould be absolutely overcome; that the use of another 
certain chemical that is readily taken up by the blood would cur 
gapes, by causing the worms in the windpipe (the cause of gapes) 
to let go their hold and helping the chick throw them off. By com- 
bining these same ingredients with bitter tonics and laxatives, I 
found that I could control and invigorate the chick's digestion. 

My Poultry Pan-a-ce-a helps put stamina into the chick, strength- 
ens and cleanses its system’and sends it along the road to maturity, 
hardy and robust. Most of the biggest poultry farms in the United 
States, where chicks are hatched out by the thousand every day 
during hatching season, feed my Pan-a-ce-a regularly. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the result of my successful poultry 
experience and scientific research in poultry culture—there is no 
esswork about it. Ingredients printed on every package. Now 
isten to this 


Get-Your-Money-Back Guarantee 


You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your dealer. If it does not 
help your chicks grow, keep them well, make your poultry healthy 
and your hens lay, he is authorized to refund your money; you 
can't possibly lose—Pan-a-ce-a must pay or you get your money 
back. Costs a penny a day to feed 30 fowl. 1's Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 
25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and the far West. Buy of your 
dealer—Pan-a-ce-a is never sold by peddlers. 


Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Your stock need this 
tonic now to harden 
and condition them aft- 
er the confined heavy 
feeding of winter. 
There's nothing better 
tc put horses in trim for 
hard spring and sum- 
mer work. Milch cows 
need it badly just now 
to prepare them for the 
heavy milking season 
ahead. Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic makes all stock 
healihy—keeps them 
toned up and expels 
worms. Sold under 
money-back guarantee. 
25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-Ib. 
sack $5; smaller pack- 
ages as low as 50c. Ex- 
cept in Canada, the far 
West and the South. 
Send 2c. pos e for my 
vew Stock Tonic book. 


Dr. Hess 
Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and all 
farm stock, Dust the hens 
and chicks with it, sprinkle 
it on the roosts, in thecracks 
or if kept in the dust bath 
the hens will distribute it. 
Also destroys bugs on cu- 
cumber, squash and melon 
vines, cabbage worms, etc., 
sings on rose bushes, etc. 
Comes in handy sifting-top 
cans, 1 Ib. 25c;_ 3 Ibs, 60c. 
Except in Canada and the 
far West. I guarantee it. 














DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 















How TH 

eg) TAKE OFF cotton 7 
S; Sf Do at the spring ¢. 
._. WO! with your po on? AO 

<= Of course you don’t— 
Coats are a burden—you even roll 
up your shirt es. Then how can 
#7ea ~4you expect the horses to show proper 
Ay) energy under the hot sun with the same 
J fi heavy coats on that they have worn all 
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Get More Wool 


from your s . longer, bet- 
y heen. i r 
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= winter and which hold the wet sweat 
and dirt? Clip them before the work begins with a 









Stewart Ball-Bearing Stewart No. 9 
Clipping Machine ShearingMachine 
i i their f : e 
ee a a wil mere then poy Ser, & 
The Stewart Machine i Lf. iS boy ean run it all day with- 
able investment. It turns easily, k 4 9 At setts 


than any other machine — can’t get out of order. Gears all 
file h and cut from solid stee! bar—protected and run in 
oil. Includes 6 feet new style easy running flexible shaft 
and celebrated Stewart's Single-Tension Clipping Head. 
i without change for 
horses, mules and cows. You can make a | clip- 
ing your neighbors’ horses while yours will do 
Better work. x uaranteed. _ it 
doesn’t ive ion, return 
it and get y back: $7.50 Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
_—— at ® 235 


y Ontarie St., Chicago, IIlinois 
If he can’t suppl: send $2 and 
wR iiponeC OD. 
for balance. 


















Write for complete new catalog chewing 


e 
can’ el 
and we world’s largest and most modern line of horse 





clipping apd sheep shearing machines. 














PERFECT FRUIT IS ASSURED 


If you Spray with 


SWIFT'S 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
Highest Quality—the Pioneer Brand. 

Not always lowest in price but cheapest in the end ;—used the world over. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
Send for Apple Book. 28 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


























FINN’S TREES Trecsttresn ‘dog sod fosrtnled (ue ware ni veaey SAVE MONEY 


ished W. Fine 
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my Free Cataleg; it will save you the agent's profit. 
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which take the place of 
old boards of equalization. The 
of complaint in each county 
isists of three members, and the 
yernor insisted to the members of 
e tax commission that where fhe 
ater part of the property of the 
nty was outside of the county seat 
f there must be two farmers and 

one city man on the board, When the 
county seat property overshadows that» 
e country districts, there will be 

© city men and one farmer on the 
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Wheat Looks Bad—Wheat is look- 
bad in Coshocton Co since the 
how left it. Weather is warm and 
Toads are bad, but drying some. 
Stock is selling high. Wheat is 95c 
‘p bu, potatoes 85c, corn 80c,- oats 45c. 
‘Stock is wintering well. Rough feed 
ts plentiful. Corn and oats scarce 
and high. Hay is selling lower. 
Ideal Weather—Had a great amount 
snow through the month of Feb in 
tgomery Co-and early Mar, but 
are having ideal weather now. A 
feat many are moving around here, 
are a little late on account of it 
having been so bad. But few farms 
. are changing owners. There is plenty 
f feed to last until grass comes, Hay 
to $16 p ton, wheat 
p corn p 100 and oats 42c 
bu.- Cows are scarce and high, 
nging in price from $60 to $100 ea. 
rses are not as high as they were 
i year, but good sound ones de- 
Mand a good price. Not much plow- 
ing beén done yet. Roads are in just 
a fair condition. Several new silos 
are going to be built this summer. 
~ Farmers are mostly all through strip- 
ping tobacco, 
_. Pobacco Moving Slowly — The 
| -Weather is real March weather now 
** in Darke Co. Sunshine and snow all 
in the same hour. Not much doing 
in agriculture... Wheat and rye are 
looking fairly well, Public sales are 
‘ ut over. Moving is a thing of the 
, Some hogs going to market at 
B30 p 100 Ibs, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 
2 ges chickens 13c. Roads are in bad 
condition. Tobacco is moving off 
slowly with some to sell yet. 
_. Good Extension School—Some farm- 
fs have opened their sugar bushes in 
Mahoning Co. Wheat is looking well 
since the snow left, ‘The agricultural 
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ceess in every way. 
: sold to men was 8, to women 

‘and the door receipts were about 
: go the men’s tickets for the week 

were 40c, and for the women 25c, The 
ane for the men’s, part were L. 

. Bailey on dairying, and Prof N, A. 
‘Bachtell on soil fertility.and farm 

The instructors for the home- 
’ ers were Miss Treva Kaufman 
1d Miss Laura Anderson. Mr Bailey 
being a practical dairyman, his talks 
: were appreciated by the lot of dairy- 

_ men in attendance, 

Planning Silos—Roads are very bad 
W Hardin Co. The frost is about out 
and the grass looks green where it was 
~ eovered with snow. Wheat looks very 

goo Some pllowing done for corn. 
ock looks good where fed on silage. 
few silos will be built this spring. 


A 
Many rods of fence will be built this 
"spring, and some other improvements. 
’ Creameries Disliked—Sales are all 
br, anid moving done in Warren Co. 
ywrship roads are in bad condition 
-hauling. People are becoming dis- 
' Satisfied, with the creameries on ac- 
ant of low prices. Potatoes are Sic, 
@ges 26c, butter fat 27%c, corn 70c p 
~ ‘bu, gs Zh ton, Cows are selling 
from to $100. 
Wheat Looks Well—Having nice 
weather in Marion Co. The last few 
@ays have been warm and snow is 
about gone. Wheat looks well. Farm- 
» ers are getting ready for spring work. 
_ Some hay is selling at $10 p ton in 
10w. Corn is p bu. Some lambs 
ing fed for spring. Fat. hogs are 
sarce. Horses sell from $150 to $250. 
Buds Killed—-Much cold weather in 
me Co, The experts at the sta- 
state that the cold wave killed 
rly all peach buds, as few can live 
‘the temperature is below 16 de- 
s. Wayne Co is still booming 
th more oil and gas wells. Great 
iterest is being taken in reference to 
ter corn and potatoes the future, 
d prizes are given to thé young stu- 
ents to stimulate them to show what 
hey know ,about the subject. Eggs 
we. dropped to 16c p doz, butter is 
32c, corn 70 to T5c p 68 Ibs. 
‘Wheat has been 
reatly 1aged and in all low spots 
nearly ruined in Seneca Co by the 
$ F ng weather without snow 
ection since Mar 1, as is clover 
ch a looks as though many 
n fie of wheat might have 
own to oats to avoid loss of a 
generally have win- 
Ve more rough 
umed thus far than 
past.. 4 Fodder, es- 
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cows, and have seen common shotes 
of 70 Ibs bid off at $8.p head, good 
work horses at $200 to $300 in spite of 
the fast increasing automobile compe- 
tition. . 

Buds Gone—I have been out prun- 
ing my peach trees and find that the 
fruit buds are practically all killed 
in Darke Co. This is accounted for 
by the warm weather in fore part of 
the, winter that caused the buds to 
expand and thereby to become ten- 
der and not stand as much by 10 to 
15 degrees of cold as they would- do 
if perfectly dormant. Spring seems 
now to be here and weather warming 
up. Farmers getting busy with their 
‘spring work. With no rain to hin- 
der, plowing will be in order in a few 


days. Live stock came through-win- 
ter in good shape. Cows selling at 
$50 to $90 ea and brood sows at $25 


to $75, owing to size and breeding.— 
[E. M. B. ’ 

Peaches Injured—aAll things point 
to a very late -and backward spring 
in Medina Co. The season has been 
very severe since Feb 6, with ground 


frozen very hard. Wheat has suf- 
fered some, Peaches have been much 
injured. It is still too early to say 


to what extent other fruit is injured. 
Farm stock has wintered well. All 
feed will be used. There will be very 
little roughage left over. Hay is sell- 
ing at $15 p ton in bulk. All mill 
feed very dear. Dairy cows are dear. 
All cattle bring high prices. 

Bee Trees—Sugar making is the or- 
der of: the day in Ashatbula Co. Roads 
toes 80 to Sic, calves 10e p Ib A 
cream route is expected through Apr 
1, They will ship the cream , to 
Youngstown. Butter is 25 to 27¢ p 
lb, eggs 25c, hogs dressed lic, live 
chickens 14c, wheat 90c, oats 386c, 
buckwheat $1.50, cheese 24c, cern 69 
to 70c, timothy hay $14 to $15, pota- 
toes 80 to 85c, calves 10c p lb. There 
man from this place recently cut 
two bee trees from which he took 50 
lbs of honey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Farm News 


The Huntington tobacco warehouse 
has ieased an acre on which there will 
be an experiment with tobacco. The 
crop will receive the greatest care and 
the growth will be observed from time 
to time, Some of the very best grades 
will be raised under the best of condi- 
tions, . Many theories have been ad- 
vanced by the tobaceo men of that 
section and efforts have been made to 
have the growers adopt them but with- 
out success, The acre will be used to 
demonstrate that better tobacco can be 
grown if proper methods are used. 

Summer school courses in agricul- 
ture will be given at the state univer- 
sity June 22 to Aurust 22. Courses will 
be given to rural school-teachers, high 
school-teachers and superintendents. 
Pedagogical phases of agricultural in- 
struction will be emphasized. Courses 
in the departments of agronomy, ani- 
mal husbandry, entomology and horti- 
culture will be given for the regular 
students of the college of- agriculture 
and for high school-teachers who may 
desire further preparation along spe- 
cial lines of agriculture in connection 
with Or supplementing the general 
course in secondary agriculture. In the 
summer of 1915 it is proposed to offer 
additional courses in soil physics and 
chemistry, feeding and breeding of live 
stock and elementary pomology, so 
students taking agriculture for two 
summers will be able to secure most of 
the elementary courses. 

D.-R. Dodd of Little Georgetown, 
who recently graduated from the agri- 
eultural extension department of the 
state university, and has been assist- 
ing in the cedar rust investigation in 
Berkeley county, has gone to Clay, the 
county seat of Clay county, where he 
will have charge of the agricultural 
extension department. of the high 
school. 

A campaign to secure at least 100 
honorary members has been inaugu- 
rated by the Panhandle agricultural 
club. These members, who may not be 
interested directly in agriculture, agree 
to support the club financially by con- 
tributing $25 a year. Last year the 
club had two field agents at work. This 
year it is intended to add two more 
men and women to the field force. The 
Panhandle club is becoming recog- 
nized as one of the best organized in 
the eountry. 

Two hundred milch cows are now 
being tested in Ohio county by a rep- 
resentative of the Panhandle agricul- 
tural club, It is expected this number 
will be inereased to within a short 
time. ‘The inspector visits each herd 
onee a month, spending 24 hours with 

each. The continuance of this inspec- 

tion is ‘expetced to make the Ohio 
county herds the finest in the state 
within. a short time. 

This-spring -will see the spending of 
more money for permanent road build- 
ing than.ever before. in the history of 
the state, mainly as a result of the 
creation of the state road department, 





for ee ordinary miich — 


‘ward crops except some plowing. 


are reached, . Mr Miller. declares. 
with A.D. Williams as state road en- - this freezing. percentage simply 


be a 
Tit 
i 


. mn. The miles 
improved. In Washingto 

Pleasant county, $60, is to be spent; 
Williamstown district of Wood county 
will pos $70,000. In Cabell. county 
$200, worth of brick roads is to be 
built. A petition signed by 2500 citi- 
zens has been presented to the county 
court of Fayette county praying for a 
$900,000 bond issue and bond issues 
are proposed in Kanawha and other 
counties. In Mercer county $500, 
worth of road improvements were be- 
gun last year. 

In addition to listing the farm prop- 
erties, Howard E; Williams; the 
state agricultural commissioner; will 
establish an up-to-date statistical bu- 
réau, which will have as its prime pur- 
pose the most thorough possible ex- 
ploitation. of the agricultural resources 
and opportunities of the state. It is 
hoped by this method to encourage 
outside capita! in investment 680 a 
sturdy class of farmers will come to 
this state instead of going to the far 
Notrhwest of Canada. He hopes soon 
to be able to establish an up-to-date 
bureau of animal industry. 




















Farmers Elect—Farmers of Berke- 
ley, Morgan and Jefferson counties, 
at a recent meeting in Martinsburg, 
formed an organization and voted 
down resolutions favoring the repeal 
of the cedar rust law. Howard E. 
Williams, state commissioner of agri- 
culture, W. E. Rumsey, state ento- 
mologist, and S: H. Fulton, president 
of the West Virginia horticultural so- 
ciety and ex officio member of the 
state crop commission, argued against 
the resolutions, the action of the new 
organization being taken in spite of 
the fact that it had been called for 
the purpose of. passing a resolution 
prepared by a committee previously 
appointed to draw them up. The 
organization is composed mainly of 
farmers, and there was more disposi- 
tion to regard the interests of fruit 
growers and farmers mutual than was 


evident at previous meetings. The 
following officers were elected: Pres, 
N. W. Busey; vice-presidents, S. S. 


€line of Berkeley county, S. H. Ful- 
ton of Morgan county and Milton 
Burr of Jefferson county; sec-treas, 
Bruce McDonald. 


Stock Wintered Well—The weather 
has been very rough and cold in Green- 
briar Co. Not much farm work done. 
Feed is getting scarce, Stock wintered 
well and prices high. Wheat has been 
covered with snow most of the winter, 
Begs are 2c p doz, butter 25c. Not 
much land being sold. 

Feed About Gone—Weather is very 
Warm and pleasant in Raleigh Co, 
Farmers are not doing much yet to- 
A 
majority of farmers are selling off 
some stock owing to the scarcity of 
feed which is about gone. Corn is $1, 
and oats T5c. 

Feed. Very Scarce—Some snow has 
remained in places the entire time 
since Nov 10, 1913,and Mar 18 a slight 
snow has again fallen, following two or 
three fine bright days in Marshall Co. 
The continued long winter feeding of 
stock has made feed on some farms 
very scarce,aithough stock as indicated 
by recent public sales are high. The 
local dealers are paying for market 
the following prices: Hogs 8c, sheep 5 
to 54c, cattle 6 to 8c, butter 27 to 30c, 
eggs 25 to 30c. 

Investigate Blight—Under direction 
of N. J. Gidding, state plant patholo- 
gist, the investigation of tomato and 
potato blight will be taken up this 
yeGr more extensively than ever in 
this state. Last year considerable in- 
vestigation was made in western and 
southern parts. Little potato- blight 
but much tomato blight was found. 
Tomatoes in the section of the big 
eanneries in Morgan county and in 
the eastern part of the state have not 
as yet been affected with it. The only 
trouble there has been leaf spot, which 
is not nearly so destructive. As a rem- 
edy Mr Giddings purposes spraying 
the crop three or four times with care 
and at proper-intervals with bordeaux, 
which he says will save the crop from 
destruction by tomato blight. 


Buds. Killed—H. W. Miller of Paw 
Paw, one of the heaviest orchard 
growers in the state, has completed 
investigations in Hampshire, Morgan 
and Mineral counties. He finds that 
at an altitude below 1000 feet prac- 
tically all the peach buds have been 
killed by the frost. He found the 
Same conditions in same cases even 
at a higher altitude, where orchards 
are located in pockets and are thus 
lacking in air drainage. - This is also 
true in some cases of sharp hollows. 
He figures in the three counties named 
this means already a loss of 30% from 
@ normal crop, Japan plums and 
sweet cherries are almost all killed, 
also 25% of the European varieties, 
Where the altitude ranges above 1000 
feet, asin almost all of the big com- 
mercial propositions of this state, the 
damaged fruit buds run from 20%. to 
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Oey ; of thinn; 
of the is plenty tor af 
crop, and that this 

there was a Superabundance 
orchards. Peach orchards that 

fruit last year and those slightea y° 
culture and fertilizer where r 


have suffered perceptibly more tose 
freezing than. others. Elberta, the 
most popular of all yellow peachat 


was hardest hit, with such other 


rieties of its class as Reeves Favorite 
Chair’s Choice and Stevens Rarer; ® 
in the order named. Apples, \;; Mae 
ler declares, are all safe. The buds ar, 
abundant, very healthy and plump _ 

Buds Damaged—Winter hang on 
and have plenty of snow yet. Peach 
buds are reported badly damaged j 
some orchards; especially is this tres 
of the Elberta variety. Orchards a 


high ground have 80% or more of the 


buds in good condition. yet. Apple 
and other fruit are not damaged hers 
yet. An agricultural extension course 
was. held in the Keyser preparatory 
school Mar 10-13, which was well 
attended and appreciated by the farm. 
ers, who were parti¢ularly interesteg 
in the subjects discussed by Prof §& Cc 
Auchter and I. S. Cook, who lectured 
principally on horticulture and s9jj 
problems. Friday afternoon was de. 


voted to boys’ and girls’ agricultura) 
clubs and Mineral Co boys’ corn 


by Prof W. H. Hendrick, and wa: ney 
attended, but there were only 25 oe. 
hibits'.of corn, less than last year 
when there were over 40. This was 
the second corn show in this place 
this season, which prabably a: ounts 


for it. First prize was won by Boyd 
Clause for best 10 ears of yellow corn: 
second prize, won by H. Largent: 
third, Guy Miller, who also won first 
for best single ear; fourth, Edna 
Clause. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Worth of Angora Goats—Intere:t fp 
Angora goats has been aroused in Ly. 
coming county though the results 
achieved by Mrs J. F. Lucas In 
order to demonstrate the worth of the 
animals, Mrs Lucas took cial 
care with two particularly fine An. 
goras. From the silky-like woo! they 
developed she spun five pounds of 
fleece, from which she then knit 
gloves, leggings, mittens and a 
sweater. Mrs Lucas now p seg 
to enlarge her herd, and is encourag- 
ing her neighbors to go into the bus. 
iness*of raising Angora goats for the 
excellent quality of wool the mals 
yield. 


Lancaster Hog Ranch—In th: 
tion of large reservoirs in th yuth- 
ern portion of Lancaster county, the 
Octoraro water company was ired 
to purchase farms.. The port 
needed for their purpose w Id 
by the company at a sacrii lwo 
enterprising young men, Chest 
Joseph Geiger, acquired seve: 
dred acres on which they a: 
lishing a hog ranch. . The land 
adapted to the purpose, and is an 
ample water supply. Prefere: 
be given to Ohio Imported 
White swine, although the Ber 
will also be given a place. Later on, 
the firm will also engage in t! 
try business on a large scale, 

Bureau Organized—tiIn the 
ization of the Lycoming county farm 
bureau at Williamsport, addresses 
were delivered by Dean Ralph L 
Watts of the Pennsylvania state col- 
lege; Daniel K. Sloan, the Bradford 
county agricultural adviser; W. ©. 
agriculturist of the 
New York Central railroad, and E. 
K. Hibschman of the Pennsy!vania 
department of agriculture. 


Farm Price Record—The highest 
price paid for farm land in Lancaster 
county. in many years was that which 
Henry K. Brandt gave this month for 
the B. S. Brubacker farm, SH: an 
acre. Soon after the civil war ‘arms 
in the county were selling at *-1» lt 
$350 an acre, and later a fe\ sales 
were recorded at $400; then prices 
dropped, and it has been a long time 
since as much as $400 an acre was 
realized. 

Successful Association—Th ine 
creased ‘interest in the affairs of the 
agricultural and horticultura yee 
fation of Berks county, sho 
farmers and citizens in gene! 
resulted in the holding of bi- 
instead of monthly meetings 
cuss farm topics. Since 1874 ¢! 
sociation has met monthly t ee. 
purpose at the county-seat. On ~ a 
Gay, March 21, the second me«'! se 


of pofiltry was discussed. A & ne 
ment poultry specialist, Prot Lamon, 
was the principal speaker. 
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farmers With laborers was given its 
test. Eighty men and women were 
gent from New York city to Fonda in 
a special car provided at state expense. 
ost of the women were the wives, sis- 
ters or daughters of the men, Some of 
the men left their families in New 
York while establishing new homes. 
These men and women were picked 


Gast week Gor Glynn's plan to sup-— 


previo experie 
other applicants were told to wait un- 
til the next shipment could be made. 


Buy of Reliable Nurseries—The 
planter certainly should receive the 
varieties he buys, but willful mis- 
naming of varieties is one thing, and 





shows oem 








and in propagation is another. As 
trueness to namé cannot be well 
proved until the tree begins to bear, 
how long will you keep the nursery- 
man liable to a damage suit when he 
makes a sale? How will it be certain 
that the purchaser is not “putting up 
a job” on the nurseryman and palm- 
ing off trees on him, which came from 


by any legislation. It is a mistake to 
pass a special law to meet each 
emergency that comes up. [If tree 
buyers will practice good business 
sense in buying trees, as good, mer- 
chants do in buying their goods, I 
think there will be less trouble about 
matters of this kind.—[L. R. Bryant, 
Tilinois. 

















Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement’ and each initial or a number 
cou as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 








315 Fourth Ave, 


— ao “ 7 1OEt 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantees 
insertion in issue “ the following week. Adrer- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

will be accepted at the above rate, = 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
——- a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

7p pace for the “‘Farmers* one ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


s C WHITE LEGHORNS—Egg record pen average 
#5—two and three yeur olds that are producing some 
onal strong chicks for $10 per 100; eggs from 
Y ecord layers, $5 per 100, $3 for 50; $1 per 
sitting (15 eggs). Cockerels $2 each, 3 for $5, Order 
direct from this adv. Send for catalog, free; do it 
aow. Get a breed and strain that will give you a 
large profit, THE UNDERHILL FARMS, Box AA, 
Fort Aun, N Y. 


GUARANTEED STOCK*AND EGGS—Rhode Island 
Reds, Liack Minorcas, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; 
White, Silver, Columbian Wyandottes; White, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks; Pearl, White Guineas; Pekin, In- 
dian Runner ducks. Get my price list. I am offering 
targains in both stock and eggs. Don’t delay. Write 
me at once. GEORGE C. LUNDY, Delaware, N J. 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8S C W 
lagporr s, bred for size, vigor and heavy egg duc- 

Prizes taken wherever shown. Chicks $11 per 
Sendred, $100 per 1006. Eggs $5 per 100, $3 per 50. 
Circular free. TOCUS oe. CORNER POULTRY FARM, 
Mount Sinai, L I, N 

















BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Thompson etrain; 
Single Comb White Leghorn, Young’s; Single Comb 
White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass : 15 parcel post $1.25, 
q@press $1. Barred Rock Leghorns $4.50 100, Orping- 
fons $6 100. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, 
Ma. 





HITE WYANDOTTE STOCK AND EGGS. Farm 
taised and farm prices. Our circular tells all about 
gr Buffalo winnings. Write for it today. ORCHARD 
WLL FARM, C. J, Standart, Manager, Orchard 
Park, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 50 $3, 100 $5. 
White Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 


S C W LEGHORN COCKERELS §2.50 each, for 
ge Fine mature birds. COWLES FARM, oS a 


— 


BRONZE TURKEYS from 47-lb toms and 25-lb 
hens. Stamp. GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


WHITE, BROWN uD BUFF LEGHORN EGGS. 
Circular free. S. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar, Md. 


* WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS, cockerels, Kellerstrass 
strain. CARL HENRY DAY, Emporium, Pa. 


ANCONA EGGS, Shepherd :~/ $5 hundred. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 


paren RUNNERS FOR SALE reasonable. G. 
WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J. 


























FISHEL WHITE ROCKS 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


BLACK LEGHORNS—Baby 
HAMPTON, Pittstown, N J. 


CHICKS—4 varieties. Write for catalog. BLUM 
HATCHERY, Chatfield. O. 


WHITE LEGHORN YARDS, Atglen, Pa. Eggs $4 
hundred. Circular. 


CHEAP. ARTHUR 





chicks and eggs. 














ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. White eggs 
from the most prolific winter laying strains, $1, $2 

15; $6, $8 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
URTON G. CONNON, Frankford, Del. 


ROSE COMB’ BROWN LEGHORNS. White eggs 

the most prolific winter laying strains, $1, $2 
3 15; $6, $8 per 100 Satisfaction guaranteed, 
RTON G. CANNON, Frankford, Del. 


1000 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Aver- 
aged yearly 172 large white eggs. Limited number. 
Baby chicks of this strain $12 a hundred. SUNNY- 
SIDE FARM, Pleasant Valley, N Y. 


FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 
gh cing ae White Leghorn eggs; either, 
20 f parcel post; none better. BAY VIEW 
POU 1 my Sah “'Shelitown, Md 


















SILVER CAMPINE EGGS (fertility tested) and 

ns from imported, first prize stock. Campines 
‘rs and continuous layers. Write H. A. 
Zanesville, O. 


BRONZE TOMS, 25 ibs $5. MISS NANNID RAY, 
Sandusky, 0. 

CHOICE EMBDPN GANDERS $5. SARA LITTIA, 
Clyde, N Y. 





BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS. 
Lashley, Pa. 


—— DUCKS, cheap. 
a. 


GEO LEHMAN, 





NELSON’S, Grove City, 





LIVE STOCK 





FARMERS, ATTENTION!—American Oxidaze Cow 
Powder, the finest cattle tonic and condition powder 
made. For all coughs in cattle. Unexcelled as a 
preventive of bovine tuberculosis. You can often save 
your valuable re-acting animals. Two months’ treat- 
ment, twenty pound cans, ten dollars. AMERICAN 
OXIDAZE CO, Worcester, Mass. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles Pr. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. ‘ ° 








COLDENHAM POULTRY YARDS—Special April 
ers on hatching eggs 5 cents each. ann bulletin 
t published Write. W. L. BUNETT. Prop, 
Montgomery, N ¥. 


BLOW-NO-MORE—For heaves and coughs in horses 
has no equal. Five days’ treatment by mail one dol- 
lar, six packages five dollars. AMERICAN OXIDAZE 
CO, Worcester, Mass, 





PURE FAWN AND WHITE pe = NNER 
duck and Barred Plymouth Rock eggs ‘or $1.25, 
for 100 Circular free SU Sse FARM, 
Pittsville, Md. 
SINGLE COMB W ! gy and lw ae - bred for 
business. Bargains in ck and Satisfaction 
tx teed. EMPIRE POU LTRY YARDS, Ft Plain, 








HATCHING EGGS, fine poultry, turkeys. geese, 
ucks, guineas, hares, pigeons. peafowls.: Reasonable 
Extensive catalog 4c. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa 


rVE C WHITE 
100 
193 





A LEGHORN BABY CHICKS $10 per 
Eggs for hatching Ihbred from hens averaging 
eggs each per year. C. P. SHIREY. New Park, Pa. 





EGGS, CHICKS—White Orpingtons, Silver Cam- 
Pines, Anconas, Barred Rocks. Frize winners, heavy 
layers. ALGONQUIN FARMS, Amesbury, Mass 


WHITE WYANDOTTES!—(Cleveland, Salem win- 
nets! Y ye full of prive birds and their stock. 
Bais $2.50, $3. CHAS PHILLIPS, Salem, O 





PERCHERON, 
mares. Can save you 50 to 
circular “G.” E 8S. AKIN, 
Falls, N ¥. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL, 3 months, $40. 
Poland-China service boars $25. EXCELSIOR STOCK 
FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Three Percheron stallions, 
one imported German Coach stallion. 8S. 8S. DEAN, 
Xenia, O. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS. Our hobby is quality, 
a, from farmers. S. SCHOONMAKER, Gardiner, 


Belgian and Suffolk stallions and 
100 percent. ite for 
4 Ackley St, Glens 














BERKSHIRE SOW PIGS $5. ‘ollie pups $5. 
White Holland toms $4. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered Durocs, two September 
boars, two gilts, richly bred, M. J. CONDIT, Condit, 0. 


FOR SALE—Registered Cheshire pigs. WALTER 
SNYDER, Ithaca, N Y. 











COLORED. Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Freo 
tatalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Ps 
al 








ue, EGGS $1, Reds, Rocks. Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
_ cas, 30 other varieties. Also pigeons. hares, etc. 
t fre. A. L. BERGEY, Telford, Pa 





~ —- pure bred. chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
‘ Catalog free. BELGRADE 
POULTRY FARM Mankato, Minn. 


ty ENGI ISH LEGHORN and Wyandotte in- 
onal contest winners. Eggs from imported birds 
for sale. F. PAT LMER, Coscob, Ct. 








cote WINTER LAYERS make big payers. Single 
, iite Leghorns’ hatching eggs. NEHEMIAH 
ANDREWS N ¥. 


Montgomery, 





_aNOKOTH TOULOUSE GOOSE FGGS fifty cents 
BEA ’ hae hoe te ge pounds. H. M. 


ogtXaLer (pPARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK. White 
- ¢ Z SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, — and eggs. SUNNYSIDE 


eee ROU GHBRED BARRED ROCKS. Eges from 


COMER, nGlenrock, Goce $5 Der 100. A. W. NEW- 
tines 











a ROUGHBRED ROSE, COMB, Brown, Leghorn 
MAPLEWOO; 
ARDs, Milton. Vt. D POULTRY 


“gPARRED ROCKS 
Rina," mote. GO’ GaN WALD: 








DUROC. PIGS $6. 
Cheater, Pa. . 


POLAND CHINA SERVICE BOARS, W. SPETZ, 
Batavia, O. ° 


DOGS 


THOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and game. 
Pups $10 a pair. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route 
4, Red Lion, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LOWELL GREEN at — pal POTATOES. A 
wonder of seed selecti 
demonstration work in Maine ‘he ast year. 
yield more than pa 
Also Russet Ly a "Freeman Seed guaranteed true to 
name and free from disease. Recommended by Maine 
Seed Lupeenenene, Aespatation. Fine seed $3.25 barrel, 
5 barrels $15. FRANK LOWELL & SONS, Gardiner, 
Me. 


CABBAGE PLATE en hardened Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield a _Dlants. $2_ per 
1000. Transplanted plants, both Wakeflelds, = 
Summer and Copenhagen market, “yi's0 ver 1900. 


Celery and lettuce 50. ree. a 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 
wanes POSTPAID—Cabbete, tomato, cauliflower, 
Oe, bundoed_F T5e. Leituce, beet, asters, 4 
Goren the: blot 


ie. endive Bc. Manumoth  tiateied 
|, Smoketown, Pas. * 


HUGH BRINTON, West 























SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HOFFMAN'S CATALOG OF FARM SEEDS with 
samples free. Grass seeds, seed oats, seed, potatoes, 
seed corn, everything for the farm. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Box 10, Landisville, Pa 





MALE HELP WANTED 


$6 PER DAY. Steady work for man with team 
in own county. No experience or capital needed 
Your own boss. HBDBERKLING MED CO, 78th &i, 
Bloomington, I. ° 





SEED POTATOES—Three cars fancy Gold Coin; 
free from scab and all other diseases. Great yielders 
80c per bushel, f o b in car lots. A. D. ABBOTT, 
China, Kennebec County, Me. 


WANTED—Ralilway mail clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examin» 
tions. Trial examination free. Write OZMENT, 107 & 
St Louis 





WHITE AND YELIOW SEED CORN. Won pre 
miums at all shows exhibited. Eastern sweepstakes at 
national corn show. Large yielders. A. B. TWIN- 
ING, Forest Hill, Md. 


SECOND CROP SEED POTATOES are the best 
seed grown. Irish Cobblers and other varieties. 98 

Per cent pure. Catalog free JOHN W. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 


STRAWBERRY, blackberry, Plum Farmer raspberry 
Plants, etc. 75 varieties. Honest goods, reasonable 
petees- Write us. A. G. BLOUNT, Box 121, Hastings, 
N Y. 











NEW GOTLAND OATS—Seed imported last year, 
heavy yielders. No smut, guaranteed clean. No 9%, 
best, late potato. WM H, Cuifton Springs, 
N Y¥. 





DAHLIA, 2 cents up, big stock. Soy beans, in- 
oculated — soil. Circular and sample beans free. 
JACOB McQUEEN, Baltic, 0. 


EIGHT ROWED E. — PROLIFIC STATE SEED 
corn guaranteed, $2 pe EARL ENGLBE, Sharon 
Springs, N Y. 


DANISH CABBAGE SEED grown in_ Denmark, 
$s | ome ASHMEAD, Plant Grower, Williamson, 











SEED POTATOES. Pastoneed, catalog free. 


ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEED POTATOES. 
stock. THOMAS P. ROTH, Orefidid, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIMB CLUBS—Farmers’ lime clubs obtain lime at 
wholesale prices. We'll tell how to form a club 
Write for Seatiguiacs CALEDONIA CHEMICAL CO, 

Caledonia, N Y. 


ARROW HEADS—Deacribe your collection of Indian 
flint arrow heads and relics, stating your price; or, 
send them for examination and offer. Address G. A. 
BRENNAN, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


FAVORITE WASHERS only Pay 50 each, direct from 
the factory Order to-day. VORITE WASHER 
COMPANY, Honey Creek, Inds 


WANTED—Ginseng, Cherry Bark, Senega, Ele- 
senugenes other roots. Write R. J. FELTHAM, "Olean, 





Fancy 

















FOR SALE—Quantity wah, ent oak lumber. 


ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee, N 


HARDWOOD ASHES. 
borough, Ontario. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware shipped to any address direct from_pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea and 
bean pots, a —_ of each. Send cash with order. 
Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 

SILK REMNANTS FOR FANCYWORK, Blegant 
rich colors. Women’s delight. Big package 12c. 
SILK DEPT, Box 561, Portland, Me. 


PATENTS 





GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 














IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents proctred through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice free. I get 
patent or no fee. R. B. OWEN, 94 Owen Bidg, 
Washington, D C 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—We have many atie- 
bodied young men, both with and a? farm ex- 
Perience, who wish 4 work on farm If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for order blank 
Ours is a philafithropic organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City. 














WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named 
below, write us immediately: Firemen, brakemen, 
electric motorman, colored train or sleeping car port- 
ers. Experience unnecessary. Work steady First 
class standard roads. Passes and uniforms arranged 
i, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39, Indianapolis, 
nd. : 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS pay big money. Rall- 
way mail, fourth class postmaster, rural carrier, post- 
office and other ‘‘exams’’ everywhere soon. Get pre 
pared by former United States civil service secretary 
examiner. 64 page booklet free. PATTERSON CIVII 
SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 819, Rochester, N Y 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government jobs. 
$65 to $150 month. Vacetions, steady work. Parcel 
post means many oppointmenta. Common education 
sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately 
for free list ¢ Positions open to you. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, Rochester, N Y 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 390,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
J for you, sure and Smet pay, lifetime employ- 


Just ask for 8-822: No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS’ EXAMINATIONS 
everywhere soon. $75 month. Schedule and sample 
questions free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept F 19. 
Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—Make $125 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
197-F, St Louis, Mo. 























SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN with agricultural experience and 
training Covtoes position on a commercial fruft firm 





State sala and full particulars in fret letter 
OLIVER ELLSWORTH, Dallas, Pa. 
AGENTS 


AGENTS—Snappiest household line on earth. Red 
het sellers, steady repeaters. Goods guaranteed. Over 
100% protit. Write quick—hurry. KE. M. FELTMAN 
Sales Mer, 6743 Sycamore St, Cinciunati, 0. 


AGENTS—100% profit New combination tool, 15 
in one. For farmers, mechanics, auto owners, and 
for the home. THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 453 Third 
St, Dayton, 0, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$14,500 BUYS 815 ACRES. Mile from high school, 
cheese factory, Borden's milk condensery, depot, 6 
churches; 11 from city 100 acres level, rich loam 
soil; 70 acres valuable timber, balance splendid pas 
ture; nice 10 room house, furnace, bath, good com 
modious barns, litter carrier, 53 patent stanchions 
feed grinder, wood mili, gasoline power, re spring 
water in all buildings. Including 43 Ws, team 
fodder, tools. Buildings and personal property io 
sured for $9000 Easy terms. Free list. ELLIS 
BROS, Springville, N Y. 


FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTHEAST. Farm lands 
average less than $17 per acre. Beef, pork, dairying 
and poultry make big profits. Large returns from 
alfalfa, cotton, corn, truck, fruits and nuts. Good 
local and nearby markets. Ample rain, mild winters, 
enjoyable summers Industrial openings everywhere 
The “‘Southern Field"’ magazine and state booklets 
free. M. V. RICHARDS, Land ont Ind Agt, South 
ern Ry, Room 2, Washington, D 


WASHINGTON NEEDS FARMERS—To feed her 
rapidly growing cities. Climate ideal, water abun- 
dant, land a-plenty, specially suitable for dairying, 
poultry, stock raisifig., ctc. Write State Bureau of 
Statistics and Immigration for official bulletin. 
jureau has no land for sale Address I. 
HOWELL, Commissioner, Dept C, Wy Wash. 


IDEAL STOCK RANCH, well watered and timbered 
in eastern Montana Valuable coal mine on property. 
five room house, barn. 2560 acres at ten dollars 
Creek runs through tree sections. Wi assign five 
year lease of adjoining school section, and homestead 
relinquishments on adjacent sections as bonus. Terms 
LEON WHEELER, Box 12, Billings, Mont. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest uatural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, corn, 
Potatoes, are principal crops Prairie or timber, 
Free information. We have no land for sale. Write 
W. R. MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 909 
Palace Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUND FARMING 
More advantages than any other place. Easily tilled 
soil, mild climate, long season, cash market at rail- 
road stations. STATE BOARD or AGRICULTURE, 
Dover, Del. 


VALUABLE NEW JERSEY FARMS, best soil, mild 
climate. Choice location for home and markets. 
List free. A. WARKEN DRESSER, Burlington, N. J: 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR 
where. Catalog free. L. W. 
Street, Richmond, Va 



































SALE—Bargains every- 
HARRIS, 920 East Main 





10 ACRES, house, barn. orchard On main road 
Quick sale $400. ENOCH HAIGHT, Long Eddy, N ¥ 





FOR SALE—128 acre farm because of owner's 
death. Near village. BOX 86, Nineveh, N Y. 





POTWIN’S FARM AGENCY, South Royalton, Vt. 





Want to buy, sell or exchange 


anything—live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants, old implements or household 
goods, hay, grain, wood? Advertise your 
wants in American Agriculturist’s Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department. This depart- 
ment is yours, Mr and Mrs Subscriber. 
Are you getting the benefit of it? Most 
of our subscribers open their pages at 
the Farmers’ Exchange pages and read 
these advs first, but some of you don’t 
realize you ought to advertise things 
yourself. Why won't you 


Let us make money for you 


An adv in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment will make money with hardly 
any outlay of expense, and without your 
doing any work, except answering a few 
letters. The cost is only 6c a word, and 
a 25 or 30-word adv will contain all you 
want to say. Just describe the article— 
tell the truth about it—the maker's 
name, if it has one, the price and its 
actual condition. Don't say its in first 
class condition unless it really is—bet- 
ter say “fair condition.” Then sign 
your name and address and 


Send your adv. to us 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department. 

American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 





HAS. By Rany 
Sherwood, N. Y. 





Sold Many Turkeys 


many turkeys last year, and all these sales were made 
griculturist. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL 
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BLUE 


HON ess BUGGIES 


ARE SOLD ON 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


UNDER AN 


UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 
BACKED=y 4*30,000 BOND 


HAT heading outlines in a few words the most liberal sell- 
8 ing policy ever adopted by any buggy manufacturer. It 
means that if there is any risk in dealing with me I am the 


one who takes it. 

First of all, there ‘ts my 30-day trial offer. When I° ship you a BOHON 
‘BLUE GRASS” BUGGY I want you to really try it—on your own roads— 
no matter how rough they are—and if it doesn’t stand up satisfactorily—the 

Pose ig mine and the money yous Ship it back, and-I will refund your money 

pay the freight both ways besides. 

Then thao § is my unlimited guarantee. If you keep the buggy after the 30 days” 

, trial I will guarantee that it will not’ break down or give out from any defect of 

'destavted ox or workmanship—not for a year, or two or three years—but forever. 

Further, I have deposited in the Mercer National Bank of this city a legally bm yond 

. guarantee bond for 000, It means that I could not afleed-—~oven if I wanted 

to go back on any statement, claim or promise I make in my dealings with you. 

» Now; honestly, have you ever heard of any fairer, squarer way of doing business? Ni 
po ms tin will. But there’s more to be said, and I want to say it to you by Ht 


BOOK sarcains FREE 


BARGAINS 


It tells how and why—by selling direct from my 
factory—cutting out all middlemen’s profits 
" and expenses—I save you $25 to $50—shows 
more buggies and harness, carts, surreys, runabouts, ; 
ete., than you can find in 20 dealers’ stores. Tells \ | ANA / 
how to get your own clioice of style, color, (VY 
upholstering, etc. Let me send it to you—I’l) , 
be glad to pay the postage. Just drop me a 
pestal NOW. 
D. T. BOHON 
6513 Main St. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


DoYouWant Money? 


Risten? You are facing a rare opportunity to make money in big quan- 
tities as a one minute p peseetepher. No experience. Small capital. Un- 
limited money-making field. Everybody buys. 13c profiton a sale. Fifty 
gales a day bring $6.50 profit. Write at once for our 


FREE BOOK About the 
“MANDEL” Post Card Machine 


erful one minute picture machine. Portable pest card gallery. 

ran finishes and delivers post card and button photos at the rate of three 
minute. No plates, films or dark room. ppermess J-— for red 
Blooded, ambitious men and wow en, No waiting. lays. Profits 
ractically entire Frrenment, aK 


picnics, all outdoor celebra' 
e towns--- Frale fe with a Mandel Machine’ Consider the 
chance we offer you and write wi without delay. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY, 
44 Ferretype Bidg., CHICAGO: — or — Bopt. 404, Public Bk. Bidg., 9-91 Delancy St., REW YORK 

























































































































A certain loss in potatoes has been 
turned into a profit of $30 an acre by more 
and better cultivation. Keeps the soil mel- 
low. retains the moisture and kills the weeds. 











TRON twat 
Se : Cultivators 
Bie ‘The yar tery of securing free home- C Meade Sco! 
larry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
Steads of 160 acres each, and the low wheels and frame to care for any row crops in 







priced fends ot Manitoba, Saskatchewan 

and Alberta, will soon have passed. ‘nl 

f, «Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler, 
A to the man wich a ey | looking for a home; 
. to the farm to the renter, to all who 

mn to ive ‘onder b better conditions. 4 


se grain yield in 1012 is the 
of the enela. xuriant Grasses give 
fodder for large herds; cost of raising 


tatoes. 
Built for wear and 
convenience, 


any soil and especially for 
All steel but pole 
and neckyoke. 




























See them at your J B f 1 Ask also for Iron 





and fattening for market is a trifle, dealers and write nl 4 
us for klet on 
The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk and us foe beoklenon BATEMAN 
will pay Afty per cent on RidingandWalk- Box 1827, 
veatment. ing Cultivators.'’ Grenloch, H. J. 
y 











Government Agent, 


oie 


& ¥. 


Be SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It wiii please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tolle al} about Paint and Painting for fy - 
Foe so proid trouble and =e etcabie information 
ng and peeling aluabie in 
free te-700. with Sample Color Cards, Writeme. DO 
I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, @.¥. 








ve “West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
Ey __ @ permanent position for you 


pi seeees It is 4 line that pays and 
' Ig pleasant besides. 


not though desir- 
ome expert at once. 
if you 
Oo your part. 
adependent and thére is 
work. Business is backed by a 
0 ane with over 70 years of square 





engase 
us an 





Steel Shoe men gear. Ad OM 


OL 
sts3 to6 

The‘comfort, economy and durability 

of Steel Shoes is amazi Thous- 

ands throwing away leather 

soled shoes, boots, rubbers, ete. 

Steel Shoes re ee dry, Wo 
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w—-today, because 
see m ght get In ahead of you 


AGENCY BUREAU 


pea AGRICULTURIST . bE 
New York, NY. icreten eee 
i @. RUTUSTEIM, The Steel Shoe Men. Gopi 236 Raciee, Wis. 
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Unless otherwise stated, quetations in 


all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From 
pay freight -and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
Apples 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Can for this season up to Mar 14, "O14, 

were 1,740,566 bbls, against 2,778,825 
bbis during a like period in 1912-3. 
The bulk of the exports are now sent 
tc Liverpool and London. 

At New York, apple market rules 
quiet at former quotations, $3.50@5.50 
p bbl, and 1.80@3 p bx. 

At Chicago, prices do not change 
much on apples. Sales are not brisk, 
but the small proportion of last year’s 
crop which is still available in storage 
is firmly held. Cooler stock in original 
packages is quoted all the way, from 
$4.75@7 p bbl, bx apples 1,75@2.75. 

Beans 

“What's the matter with beans?” 
is a cry often heard in Macomb Co, 
Mich, There are many very large 
holdings of beans; the farmer and the 
elevator man alike have large quanti- 
ties on hand and are looking for 
someone to order 100 carloads to start 
the market. That party does not ap- 
pear, but an individual did appear 
the other day to announce that there 
is a large influx of beans from Austria. 
Now growers begin to surmise what’s 
the matter.—[Cor. 

At New York, market for beans is 
quiet. Marrow is quoted a | get 
5.35 p 100 lbs, medium 3.50@3.55, pea 
beans 3.45@3.50, white kidney, yellow 
eye 5. 

At Chicago, not enough beans to be 
of much moment are on the market. 
Choice hand-picked pea beans sell up 
to about $2.10 p bu, red kidney 2.95, 
brown Swedish 2. b10@2.35. 

Eggs 

Eges sold in the Kansas City mar- 
ket last week Tuesday at 174%4@18c 
p doz. Many of these fresh eggs were 
put into storage. This is the low fig- 
ure for the year in this city, but yet 
is higher than a year ago, when prices 
ruled at 164%,@1ic, and two years ago 
the current price was 19c. 

At New York, the market is unsteady 
and the price range on fresh eggs-20 
@26c p doz, duck eggs 86@42e, goose 
eggs 60@ Tic. 

At Chicago, liberal receipts during 
the middle of Mar caused a break in 
the market, which was not confined to 
this city alone. Eggs slumped several 
cents p doz within a few days. Bggs 
are coming into Chicago from all 
points, and fresh firsts late last week 
were quoted at about 18%4c p doz, mis- 
cellaneous lots 164% @ 18¢. 

Dried Fruits 

As soon as the holdings of fresh 
apples are cleaned up the demand for 
evaporated ‘stock is expected to in- 
crease and higher prices are looked 
for in the spring and early summer. 
Prime cold storage dried apples are 
held in N Y state at about 8%4c p Ib 
f o b shipping station. Prime for 
Mar shipments are held as high as 9c. 

At New York, the market is quiet, 
with prime dried apples selling, up to 
9c, or 9%c in'a jobbing way. Fancy 
are quoted up to about 12%c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New a ork, No 1 timothy sells 
up to $21 ton in large bales, stand- 
ard 20, light clover mixed 19, heavy 
17.50, rye straw 19. 

Onions 
At New York, thg high prices of on- 
jons of late have called more onions 
to the market centers with the result 


that the market rules weak except on. 


new-stock, Onions from Mexico have 
been rolling northward for some time 
and are offered at about $3 p cra, while 
new Cuban onions are generally in de- 


mand at about the same figure. Texas 
optong are expected-in the market 
close to Apr. 1, old red or. yellow sell 


at. $2. 23 @$ p 100 Ibs, common 1@2, 
white 1.50@5 p cra. 

At Chicago, onion sets recently re- 
Géeived another boost and red and yel- 
low were quoted last week at 

p bu. Red are very scarce and only 
e alishic in small! quantities: Yellow 
sets are also in a strong position. In 
a few cases red sets are quoted up 
to $3. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, coarse western spring 
beans in 100-]b sacks to arrive sells up 
to $28.50 p ton, middlings Far 'y red 
dog 30.50, linseed oil meal 31.50, Ar- 
gentine bran and middlings 26 fo b, 


Canadian 2 


Potatoes 
Holland is now free from the inju- 





these country. consignees must. 


——e last week sold at 60@70c 


‘kicsotoent tes cist 


etn 


About 65% of the potato ee is sti}j 


ROW be im. 


to be sold to consumers. Potato 

free from a piuality excellent 
Prive 45c Re Last fal &Tewers 
aere paid @60c.—[s. B., Ault, 
‘ol. 


Quite a demand for carloaa shi 
ments, About 15% of latest crop |, 
hands of farmers, none in wareheus 7 
Prices last fall were 45¢ p bu, and a 
the opening of Mar 50@i56e,—ic : 
Del Norte, Col. — 

At this writing, March 14, some 25: 
Gt the last crop of potatoes in hands of 
farmers and in storage. Stock is so und 
and free from disease. The gene, 1 
price in Lapeer Co is 45¢ p bu, again. 


inst 


as high as 55c last fall.—[B. E. O,, 
Lapeer, Mich. ; 
About 45c p_bu is held as presen; 
price, against 55 @65c for potatoes | st 
fall. Possibly 25% of the crop is <tjj] 
to be consumed.—[W. L. W., Kings), 
Mich. i, 


Have had steady market this 
around 50 cents. Perhaps 
unsold, -Will ship in all 
about 200 cars.—[C. B. C., 
Mich. 

I think a good many potatoes re. 
—_ in-the hands of farmers, but cay 
not get anything definite.— ( 
C., Madison, Wis. a OE 

Quality of remainder of crop is poor, 
Pri¢e 45 cents. Approximate), 30%, 
still in farmers’ hands.—[H, & H., El. 
roy, Wis. 

Seed potatoes moving out of Chi- 
> db 

ob. Triumph potatoes maintained 
thats recent strength and Ros 


iter 
29% still 
from here 
Scottville, 


see 
developed a firmer feeling. Ohio - 
mained steady at 75@S80c, with Red 
River selling at 80@'85c. Cobblers in 


good condition. sold around 7c. A 
draggy market characterized the sity- 
ation for table stock, good stoek sel]. 
ing mainly at 63 @65c. 

At New York, potatoes are moving 
steadily at about” former prices, Maine 
stock selling up to $2.50 p 180 Ibs in 
bulk, New York 2.25, European 1.7 io Dp 
108-Ib b..g, southern sweet 654 We p 
bskt, Jersey 7Qc@1. 

At Chicago, the potato market con. 
tinues to be influenced easily ‘by size of 
receipts, Prices are somewhat lower 
than recently, and at best the market 
is considered an unsteady and erratic 
affair. Late last week potatoes were 
selling at 55@ 63c p bu. New potatoes 
are selling at $6@ 7.25 p bbl from Ber- 
muda, and from Fla at 2.25@2.50 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is cicar 
up well and fowls are quoted at 164 
17%c p Ib, roosters 11@12%e, turkeys 
16@18e, ducks 14@18c, geese 144 lhe, 
Fresh.- killed turkeys 24 @: 28¢, broilers 
80@45c, capons 19@ 29¢, fowls 124 18c. 

At Chicago, trade in live poultry has 
been rather—slow, increasing receipts 
giving the market a downward trend. 
Live turkeys are quoted up to about 
15c p lb, fowls do, roosters 11e, spring 
chickens. 16%4%c, young roosters 13c, 
geese 10@12c, ducks lfc, guinea hens 
$3 @4.50 p doz. Dressed poultry «quo- 
tations have showed little change, tur- 
keys being quoted from 14 @22e, fowls 
and spring chickens 12@ltc, roosters 
10@12, capons 16@22c, ducks 144 
l6c, geese 10@14c. 

Vegetables 


ne 
ling 


At New York, Fla cabbage sells at 
$1.75@2 p cra, egg plants $2.10@3.50 
p bx, Va kale 25@5c p bbl, Fla let- 


tuce $1@4 p bskt, New Orleans $2.50@ 
8 p bbl, Fla lima beans $3@5 p bskt, 
Fla okra $2@3 p carrier, New Orleans 
beets $3@5 p 100 bchs, Fla wax beans 





$2.50@4.75 p bskt, green $2.50@5, 
southern potato artichokes $3@4 p bbi, 
Fla peas $4@8 p large bskt, peppers 
$2.50@4.p bx; southern radishes $14 
1.25 p bskt, Va spinach 75e @ $4 p bbl, 
Texas $1.25 @ 1.5 ) p bskt, Fla wi hite 
squash $2@3 p bx, tomatoes $1@3.25 p 
earrier, 
Eastern Live Stock Markets 

At New York, Monday there were 
47 cars of cattle and 3900 calves on 
sale. Steers were in better demand 
than at the close of last week and 
prices were 10@15c higher, choice fat 
bulls in light supply and 10c higher, 
light and common bulls about steady, 
good. and choice fat cows were firm to 
10¢ higher, other grades ste ady. 
Calves were -in active demand and = 
@& higher, with a good clearance of 
the pens. Stéers averaging S74 ) 
1432 Ibs sold at $6.75@9.30 p 1 
lbs, including 9 cars Pa, 870 to 1s 
Ibs, 6.85@9.15, 4 cars Del, 1155 to 130 
Ibs, 8.60@9, 3 cars Ohio, 1283 to, 143 
lbs, 8.90@9.30, 3 cars Va do, 1134 to 
1190 Ibs, 8.40@8.50, 1 car N Y steer 
874 lbs, 6.75. Bulls sola at 5@7., 


veals $@11.50, a few 


lis 6@7.%, 4 
— calves 


cows 3.50@6.50, 
choice lots 11. 75@12 
few yearlings and barnyard 
we + 
Sheep eased off a little after new, 
day but recovered later, closing —< 
lambs also fell off on Bu ffaio oe 
western advices and trade was ~~ 
all the week; at the close there wae 
a firmer fecling. The selling je 
for the week was: Sheep $ 


7 ¢ lings 
. tato, diseases. and.insect pests. 4, lambs 7@8.25, year! 
reat Tomes the recent quaran to ~ 415; Today there wer oe 
be extended. Sec Houston recently de- cars “gtock on sale.. Sheep *' ’ 
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Gasoline 
-Power 






ai asoline power. 
D- Only ~ ey oe Herroline has an 
ne effect on Tesolin for engines. 


toa your engine clean. Automobiles 
Hotorcycles. Sc worth of Herroline 
of the equivalent of 1 gallon of gasoline. Saves 
5% on your gasoline bill. Gives your engine 

power, and saves you from all carbon an- 
movences and tf oubles. Send for free trial offer. 


Herroline in your gas 


Removes oline will clean out the 
bon carbon. Removes all car- 
Car bon aes yo er 
Jugs. Prevents carbon m forming. 

od sad spark D ileage. Increases enginé power, 
“ ‘tively free from acid, ether or acid re-action 
St pf any any kind. Prolongs the life of your engine. 
ill Absolutely tested, proved and standardized 
y, — motorcycles and stationary 


er Write today for 

ill Book FCC dookiet describing 

; P pimny any Bp sey 

al: rticulars of our free trial offer 

moe ioe t is positively free to you if it does not 

do all we claim for it. Send your name and 

sddress today and z= will send you this intro- 
dectory free trial offer. 

IMPROVED GASOLINE & OIL CO. 
1522 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3327, Chicago, Il 
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{jaasing ‘ DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
d tn 15 day’ FREE Trial, proves 
cheapest, safest, most power- 
fal fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 

given on reliable farm engine; if 
gt, pay nothing. © Bio waste, no ‘Sead 
gation, no explosion from coal oi! 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9eto 15e¢ higher than 

Still going up. Two iz | 
i ldo work of three : , 1 


g gasoline. a ft ~ S 

1 ” ) 

~ ining “DETROIT” VOT 
7 e running on coal q ly ig 
maccessfU lly ;usés alcohol, gas- \ 

and bensie; $00. Starts with- g-. 

Srembing Only three moving Anders can- 
gerte—no coms—no sprock ets—no notcarbonize 
no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
fated on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., im stock ready to 






























ip. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, 5878, threshes, chutns, separates milk, grinds f 
hells corn, rans home electric lighting plant. Send for FRE 
e. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy 
ine till you investigate money-saving, power-saving 
meg ” ousands in use. Costs cal rath to find out. 
fyou ere gee our - oe O€ od = write, you get eri 
hitre-Low I ce, W 38) 
Detrect Easiee Werks, 370 Bellevae Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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\ WO i Ke 1S WN 
\NEngines\ 


Bo ao what work you want to do, 
there's a Jacobson engine that’s just the 
thing. One of our newest operates on either 
gasoline or kerosene. Jacobson Portab 
Gasoline Engines are approved and labeled 
by the Underwriters. They carry the heavi- 
est loads with ease, Material and work- 
manship finest obtainable. 
JACOBSON 


MF 

} Bows. L 
for 
J Free 


Booklet 
SANAAANANS 








. Co. 
Warren, Pa. 
Ysera 
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You're co dry 


INA 


Fish Brand 
; REFLEX 
i SLICKER 


re ties deen “aear’ i 
Waterproof, @ roomy 
D galor-siving carves coat 


a tei td hn you os tough 
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rey 00 AT YOUR 

e DEALER'S 
in Weprint plainly on every label 
d SATISFACTION 
d GUARANTEED 
at and we mean it 
; TOWERS ii aware A. J. TOWER CO 
LO y this ON 
y. i 25 
is Catal - 
if 45y penx? Men aed Limited, Toronto 
10 | aa 
0 
8 Send for 
Y Catalog 
- : —Free 
. Corn Planter 

: its Corn; beans, peas, beets, _ 

a P apart, any depth—tn hills is or driliz. 
Dg ceiregy worm depth, puts on fertilizer (if 
é ne row, “Stool 7 vcovens over, marks 

ion— means lightest t 
H and least cost of repairs. 

d Seed dropping, Made for paper tonne, 
W ahd Make the Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 
r ~8 mulcher,sm , cultivator, 
= ieder and ec foeder— one. Prompi 
; —— tom branch near 
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‘almost> ‘normal ‘but rated steady; on 
very light. ; lambs . were “oa 
vanced 25¢, the. market -closing firm. 
Poor to medium sheep sold at 4@5 
p 100 ibs, culls at 3@3.50, 4 cars of 
N Y state lambs at 8@8.50 p 100 Ibs. 
No yearlings offered. 

Hogs held up after Monday and 
prices advanced i0c; closing sales 
were firm. The selling range for the 
week was: Heavy to light hogs 9.20 
@ 9.45, pigs 8.50@9.10, roughs 8@8.35. 
Today there were 2% cars on sale. 
Prices 5c lower, with light to medium 
weights selling at 9.30@ 9.40 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs at 8. 10 @ 8.25. 

The Horse’ Market 


The New York auctions last week 
were well attended. Many = retail 
dealers from up the state were in the 
market looking for something suit- 
able to buy for spring farming opera- 
tions. The Hudson is new open to 
navigation and such purchases can be 
transported cheaper by boat than by 


rail. Offerings included a large num- 
ber of fresh western horses, which 
were sold at prices generally a trifle 


lower; other grades quiet and steady. 
Good to choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at $300@400 Pp head, fresh 
western chunks 190@275, good sound 
second-hand workers 125@ 200, old 
and imperfect horses down to $40. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or —Wheat—, -Cora-, Oates, 
Ps 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Chicago oestes 5 1.6 67% .50 40% 33% 
— 1.04 1.09 We rtd 46% 37% 
ston _ 77% .60 46% .395, 
St Louis 95% 1.10% — . 46% - ~ 2° 
Toledo ....... 98% 107% — = 23 
Minneapolis .. .95 .854, — 43% - -- 
Liverpool ..... 106% — 90% 64 - _- 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been @ dull affair for some days, price 
changes narrow, influences mostly 
negative. May wheat remained close 
to 98% @94c p bu. The cash demand 
was indifferent, millers wanting fair 
qu.ntities, but inclined to ask wide 
price concessions, claiming the flour 
trade dull. No 2 red winter in store 
was nominally 95%c p bu, No 3 red 
92 @ 93c. 

More than any other thing in a rath- 
er dull wheat market was the interest 
in autumn sown grain now that the 
season is at hand for plant growth. 
While there was a bit of unrest over 
reports of some drouth in the south- 
west, the general belief was the same 
as for weeks past; that the crop is in 
remarkably fine shape for this time 
of year. Foreign advices were largely 
negative in character and entirely 
lacking in novelty. 

In corn, the domestic consumption 
on farms calls for heavy requirements 


and farmers were slow to sell except, 


at full figures. The movement from 
the country was comparatively small. 
This brought a temporary sharp up- 
turn, early this week. The Atlantic 
seaboard sent word of several cargoes 


of Argentine corn en route, and this 
had its sentimental effect. _May corn 
sold above 70c p bu, July 70% c, fol- 


lowed by some reaction, No 2 in store 
(6@67c, yellow corn usual premium. 

The oats market was poorly. sup- 
ported in the absence of new develop- 
ments and a somewhat indifferent 


cash demand for shipment to the 
east. Standard oats in store 39% @ 
40c p bu, July delivery 40 %c., 

Barley has shown fair stability 


under good demand, especially for the 
better malting grades at 6:3 @68c p bu, 
feed barley 50@60c. 

In field seeds there was fair trading 
at lower prices under increased offer- 


ings. Timothy was marked down 
about 25c p 100 Ibs to $5 for prime, 
with clover 13.75. Hungarian and 


millets were in about recent demand 
at 150@2 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn Gtc p bu, 
oats S%c, wheat 94%c, bran $28 p 
ton, middlings 30, timothy hay. 16, 
clover 14, veal calves 7@%e p lb, hogs 
9c, sheep 7@S8c, eggs 23c p doz, fowls 
16¢ p ib, curkeys 20c, ducks 16c, geese 
13c, potatoes 85c p bu, white onions 
$2.25 p bu, red and yellow 2.10, cab- 
bages 2.25 p. 1 Ibs, turnips 75c p bu, 
apples 5@6.50 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 white corn 71%c 
rp bu, No 2 yellow 70c, No 2 red wheat 
991%4¢ p bu, bran $27 p ton, middlings 
28, No 2 white oats 48c p bu, regtce 
hay 18.75 p ton, aewver mixed 15 
unwashed combing and delaine neal 
17@1%c p ib, hens lc, broi le rs 24c, ap- 
ples 4@5 p bbl, cabbage 2.50. 





H. Willis Parker is the expert en- 
gaged to assist the senate and house 
joint committee at Washington in 
drafting the national farm finance act. 
Mr Parker is the man who wrote the 
federal reserve act, which bids fair to 
be so beneficial. »-He is up on the prin- 
ciples of banking, but it remains to Le 
seen whether he realizes the peculiar 
needs of agriculture, and the vital 
necessity of recognizing co-operative 
principles in national rural banks, and 
in at least. one big mortgage bank in 
each state under federal law to be 
ERA E H, & farmland banks, 
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4.. 26 26 
1913. . 36 37 : 35 
191z.. 30% 33 % 
1911.. 25 25 25 

Butter 


At New York, the butter market 
rested on a very weak bottom until the 
middle of last week when supplies of 
fresh goods began to sell well and 
prices advanced again from the low 
level of 25c to about 27c p lp on choice 
emy butter in large lots in tubs. Mis- 
cellaneous lots were quoted at 19 @ 2c, 
with state dairy at 1S@ 6c. 

At Elgin, Ill, Mar: 
ter were made today at 

Cheese 


265¢ p Ib. 


Exports of cheese from the United 
States during the seven months from 
July 1, "13, to Jan 31, ’14, were 1,450,- 
000 Ibs against 1,403,000 Ibs the same 
period a year earlier and 4,967,000 Ibs 
two years earlier. The imports of 
cheese during this seven-month period 
from July 1, '13, to Jan 31, ’14, were 
38,350,000 Ibs compared with 30,600,000 
lbs the corresponding time a year ago. 

At New York, offerings of cheese 
have been very light, and late increase 
in arrivals has not made much differ- 


ence with the market. State whole 
milk held specials sell up to about 
19\4c, white 1%c, fey 18% @1%ec, fresh 
fey 17@1i7%ec, daisies held 19%e, 
Americas 1%c,.Wis daisies 1c, twins 


do, state skims 6@14\c, 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, the conditions are 
somewhat unsatisfactory, owing to the 
lateness of the season. The supply has 
increased rather more than it did last 
year at the corresponding period, but 
the demand is very poor because of the 
continuation of the cool weather, The 
Homer Ramsdell line, owing to the 
heavy ice in the Hudson, will not begin 
carrying milk before Apr 1. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
21 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 







Erie 


GUSEMOMAURE wccccocccces 


West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul) 
N Y C lines (short haul) 


ais "910 89 
0 ES ee re 4,142 





Lehigh valley ......+....0 

Homer Ramsdell line ... — -- 

New Haven ...... juasou~s Se 175 

Pennsylvania atsessece. Gee 113 

Other sources ...+..+++-- 1,670 18 
Totals: .cses éssegueens 309,916 10,; 3135 





Dairy Prices—The bottom seems to 
have dropped out of condensed milk. 
One of the big northern New York 
Borden condensed milk establishments 
has commenced the manufacture of 
cheese on an extensive scale. The free 
trade clause on dairy products in the 
tariff bill seems to be at the root of 
the trouble, In northern New York 
many cheese factories are opening. 
During the next couple of weeks most 
of them will be in operation. Their 
output, together with the flood from 
the many Borden plants will appear 
in the market earlier than usual. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, eggs 21%c p_ doz, 
chickens 18%c p Ib, potatoes 70@ S80c 
p bu, $3 yy is 60c, white turnips $1, 
onions 3.50 p 100 ibs, cabbage 24 p-ton, 
carrots BOe p bu, parsnips SOc, beets 
80c, No 2 red wheat 99c p bu, No 3 
white oats 42%c p bu, 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes S0c p bu, cabbage $2.75 p 
bbl, turnips carrots 85c p bu, 





2.75, 


beets 1, parsnips 2.10 p bbl, hens 18c 
p lb, ducks 19c, turkeys 21c, géese 
l6c, apples 4@5 p bbl, No 2 yellow 


corn 74c p bu, No 2 white oats 444c, 
timothy hay 17.75 p ton, clover 15, 
rye straw 10, middlings 27, bran 29. 
At Philadelphia, eggs 24c p doz, 
fowls 18%c p lb, marrow beans $3.20 
p bu, red kidney 3.05, apples 4@6 p 
bb], potatoes 838c p bu, Delaware 
sweets 75c p hamper, onions 1.65 p 
bu, bran 30 p ton, timothy hay 18.50, 
clover mixed 17, rye straw 16.50, 
wheat 1.01 p bu, corn 76c, oats 46c. 





Farm Produce by Parcel Post 


Another important announcement in 
the perfecting of parcel post has been 
made by Postmaster-Gen Burleson. 
Ten cities have been selected to begin 
the work of establishing direct connec- 
tions between producer and consumer. 
This, in connection with the order 
made a few days ago that farmers may 
use crates.and boxes for butter, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables and fruit shipped 
by parcel post, is well calculated to 
bring. producer “and consumer nearer 
tcgether. The cities selected for the 
experiment are Poston, Atlanta,.- St 
Lounis,-San Francisco, . Baltimore, De- 
troit, Lacrosse, Wis, Lynn, Mass,-Reck 
Astana, Till, ahd Washington. 


The postmasters of these cities are 
F S19 oe WO 488) ote ‘ 3 
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24, all-saies of but- 


possessed by no 
No effort or expense has 
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ae am OW abe ovat 


nithout a cent in advaneec, te 


of such high quality, 
that we are Milling | rr ship to y prepaid, tor mame 
1 ey ~~ leave entizely to you whether 


Low | FACTORY PRICE perfected methodsand 


difect trom the fad 
to offer you direct tor, 
the a bent cane over produ ate price that will bea tid 
lation to yon, not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you receive our large complete catalog and leara our 
direct factory yo and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BIC YCLES—a limited number taken ta 
bar by ry Cc ~~ a oes will be closed out at once, 
each. ive bargain list 


RIDER AGENTS ¥ WANTED locality ‘to. ride and 


exhibit a sampl uger”™ bicycle furnished by us. 
In your ——~ y oy was rn take many ordefs for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
targe Catalog and a remarkabie eaten proposition we 
will make you on the first 1914 models going to your towa. 
tr wheels with coaster rake, inner tubes, 

5 jamps, cyclometers, parts. repairs and every- 

thing in the bicycielineat half usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing @ great 
= of interesting. useful bicycle Ley pane it only 

costs a postal to geteverything. Write 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 16, Chicage 








bis Aide 


Get the Latest Improvements 
KRAUS. Cun 


ittachment and 


them ONLY in 

Can be fitted with tevtitines 
apply fertilizer while 
cultivating; the scientific way. Roots 
absorb ALL the fertilizer and give new 
strength and vitality to plant to over- 
come effects of unfavorable weather 


Kraus i: Cultivators 


With Akron Fertilizer Distributor 
Better Crops at Less Expense 
A slight foot pressure moves wheels 
and gangs instantly to right or left; 
avolds end hills; dodges obstructions 
Easily cultivates hilisides and crooked 
rows; easy to adjust A boy can 
run it. You save money by buying 
the KRAUS. It lasts 15 to 20 years. 
Don’t buy ANY cultivator pene you 
Get our new Bookl 


THE AKRON CULTIVATOR co 
oery ie AKRRON,.OHIO. 














Double galvan teed. 

Compare our qualityand prices withothers. 
Vi Som —Direct From Factory 
Styles —13 Cents Per Rod Up 








Tr ad a 


| ad 
Buy direct from our factory.® Hundreds of excla- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guarin-* 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. rite 
First Order and Earl hg aK Offert 
Co. (281 Penn St., Decatur, ind. 
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POULTRY FENC 


22 Cents a rod for 48-inch fence. 
Fewer posts and no base board 


or top railrequired. Buy from the 


factory direct. Other aiyece of 
e 


, Farm and Lawn Fencing. 
Satalog tree. Mandie, bas 








26-inch Hog ~naliad 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4¢, 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
Many styles and beightsa. Our Free Cata! 
contains fence information you should have. 


SPRING FENCE CO, Box 10 Winchester, fed, § - 





















































WELL macrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either x. R | 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock, counted 
on Wheels or on: sills. 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mechania 
can Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 





WILLIAMS BRO  - ithaca, N. 
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With. engines or a. pow- 
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ser and” quantity of com- 
‘available, wiil be distributed 
“town and city consumers. 
"the city consumer will be able 
in touch with the farmer who 
I fill his ‘weekly orders for butter 
Fiees and other farm products. The 
wmer will receive the products 
from the country and the per- 
" aT relationship established will tend 










































































































market, as the rural mail carrier will 
ke daily.collection at the farmer’s 
” 


‘here was some doubt raised about 
e return of hampers or containers, 
“the authorities say this problem 
not appear difficult of solution. 

farmer may use inexpensive 
mpers, the value of which would not 


) grade for which he may include addi- 
tional charge to be credited to the con- 
Sumer upon return by parcel post.” 

- Within 24 hours after this federal 
order was given, J. Lewis Elisworth, 


of the county 
announced he would 
names of 
armers in the county and forward at 
ce to the Boston postmaster, This is 
considered along step toward elimina- 
‘tion of the expensive system of distri- 
“bution now prevailing, 
“Just how the whole scheme will 
Work out, only time will tell. There 
>» are sure to be some difficulties not now 
anticipated. It will be recalled that a 
“short time ago a prominent express 
-e€ompany undertook this same sort of 
k. Lists of farmers and desirable 
luce were secured and liberally 
distributed among consumers. The 
‘company gave particular attention to 
. prompt delivery. However, the thing 
‘ “was finally given up and the reason an- 
- Mounced was that “farmers expected 
"too high prices.’’ There may be some- 
* thing to this, but an average farmer 
~will soon grasp this opportunity which 
does away with his carrying produce to 
market, giving him time to produce 
\ better goods and also eliminate ex- 
pensive middlemen tolls and the dozen 
hte uncertainties connected there- 
w 





-Parcel Post Packages 


Strong light weight containers for 
amieping in small lots eggs, poultry, 
er, cheese, etc, by mail, are now 
available at small cost. Various de- 
viees for these cartons are made and 
They cost but little and 
Carry the eggs perfectly, either by 
mail, express or freight. Manufactur- 
_ @rs and merchants pay the closest at- 
tention to the kind of-container they 
use, but too many farmers are care- 
lee 4n this respect. Investigate the 
fferent styles, send for samples, 
klets and prices, and use such as 
best adapted to - your market. 
eavier parcéls weighing from 20 to 
ay pounds for shipment within the 
and second zones, approximately 
‘miles; may now be packed in 
> boxes and crates similar to those gen- 


mets by express; the whole parcel, 
= Inca contents and container, 
mm not exceed 50 pounds in weight. 
These large parcels will be handled 
utside of mail bags. But packages 
these articles weighing 20 pounds 
» less are to be required to be se- 


“Manner as to be. safely handled in 
_ bags with other mail matter. (Under 
new regulations the postmaster- 
general thinks the farmers and truck- 
rs will be able to ship their products 





Coming Events 


assn nurserymen, 39th annual meet- 
veland, O, 
conference on marketing and ay & 


seen. Thomasville 
i How to a and bulla 
p tions and exhibits, Loutsviile, 


of conference for educa- 
the south, Loulaville, Ky. 
good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 
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Mar 24-28 
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congress, Savannah, Ga, 
agen, Atlanta, Ga, 


‘Sectional Farm Meetings 


for in try life, Ithaca. 
leadership coun eee tesa® 
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Indiana, - Apr 18 

> Missouri, * Ape 10 
Nebraska, Apr 22 
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Arizona, Apr 3 
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. Vaccinating the Brood Sow 
H. PRESTON HOSKINS 


As far as our knowledge goes, we 
can say there is little danger in vac- 
cinating brood sows during the early 
weeks of the gestation period, but 
there is some risk if the vaccination 
is delayed until the sows are well ad- 
vanced in pregnancy,-especially if the 
double method is used. 

Bad results have been reported 
once in a while, and they have been 
of two kinds. . Sows have been knewn 
to abort after vaccination. This. is 
not necessarily due to any harmful 
properties of the serum or virus used, 
but is just as likely to. be due to rough 
or careless handling of the sows inci- 
dent to vaccination. Animals some- 
times pass through a mild reaction 
following the double treatment. In 
the case of a brood sow this may be 
severe é¢nough to-cause the loss of 
her pigs, or, if abortion does not oc- 
cur, the pigs may be carried to full 
time, but not be well developed, The 
whole litter may be runty. 


Vaccinate After Farrowing 


Unless it is absolutely necessary to 
vaccinate brood sows, either by rea- 
son of cholera in the herd or exposure 
to infection, I have advised the post- 
ponement of vaccination until after 
farrowing. If conditions compel ear- 
lier vaccination, and the sows are well 


advanced in pregnancy, the single 
treatment should be used. If the 
sows hare recently been bred, and 
the owner is willing to-take the small 


risk of possible bad results, the dou- 
ble treatment may be used. 

If the premises have been infect- 
ed, of course the sows must be im- 
mune to cholera, or they cannot be 
kept on the premises with safety. Pigs 
from such sows will inherit a certain 
amount of immunity, which is gradu- 


ally lost after they are a few weeks 
old. They should then be protected 
with the single treatment, to be fol- 


lowed by the double treatment when 
the pigs average 40 to 50 pounds in 
weight. 





Brood and Brooder 


A great many factors enter into the 
ideal system of brooding, but accord- 
ing to J. E. Dougherty of the Cali- 
fornia experiment station, the most 
important ones are: Safety from fire, 
plenty of sunlight, ease of cleaning, 
roomy hover, plenty of scratching 
space for chicks to exércise in, good 
ventilation drafts, easy maintenance 
of a uniform temperature, provision 
of means whereby the chicks can get 
away from the heat of the hover and 
into a cooler place, and ease of caring 
for chicks. , 

All of the above points are self- 
explanatory, and need no_ further 
comment, but Mr Dougherty lays 
special emphasis of the next to the 
last. In a brooder where a place is 
pravided so chicks can get away from 
too much heat under the hover there 
is no danger of overheating, as the 
little fellows will go toward . the 
cooler atmosphere. Under such con- 
ditions the heat can be kept a bit 
high to avoid all risks of chilling and 
the chicks will spread out where it- 
is most .comfortable. 

Very often little chicks that have 
been out in the run will become cold 
and run into the brooder and under 
the hover to warm up. In order that 
they._. may do so quickly a higher 
hover temperature is necessary than 
is ordinarily wanted by the flock, -If 
the hover temperature is only just 
high enough to be comfortable. for 
those chicks that have not been ex- 
ercising out of doors, the chicks that 


have. been outdoors and become 
rather cold will not find the hover 
temperature high enough’ to warm 


them up quickly. 

As a result they will crowd <gainst 
their warmer fellows and the weak 
ones. will He crowded off their feet, 
trampled on and smothered. But if 
the -hover temperature is kept high 
enough quickly to warm up -any 
chicks that may become chilled, and 
if a good-sized scratching area is 
provided outside the hover where the 
chicks can go after becoming thor- 
oughly warmed, the evils of crowding 


will be done away with and the chicks 
will at all times adjust themselves to 
the degree of heat that suits them 
best. It is cheaper to burn a little 
extra. fuel than to have. a lot of 
chicks killed’ by crowding. Outdoor 
exércise is essential to develop strong 
chicks, but they must have a place to 
go to warm up quickly when they get 
cold. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET . 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








o Cattle-— — Hogs— — Sheep 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Per 100 lbs 
Chicago ....... 9.60 $9.15 $9.00 $9.25 $6.45 $7.10 
New York 9.56 9.50 9.30 9.70 6.00 6.50 
Buffalo ....... 9.30 9.06 9.15 965 635 1.15 
Kansas City ... 9.30 9.60 8.65 9.06 6.00 6.85 
Pittsburg ..... 00. 9.05 9.10 960 6.25 17.25 





At Chicago, beef demand in the east 
has been cut materially of late because 
of the increased arrivals of foreign 
beef. London has been excessively 
supplied with chilled beef from River 
Platte sources, 

The 9-c hog arrived again the mid- 
dle of this month on the Chicago mar- 
ket for the first time since the first 
week of Oct. ~~ 


The. bulk of sheep arriving sell at 
$5.50@6.35, with top prices around 
6.45. Lambs range from 7.50@8, 

At Pittsburg, this week Monday 90 
ears of cattle arrived on an active 
market and prices were steady. Soot 
to choice steers sold at $8.65 @8.85, 
good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 8.30 @8.60, 
medium to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 
8 @8.30, :tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 8 
@8.30, fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib 
steers 7.35 @7.75, fair 900 to 1000-lb 
steers 6.85@7.35, common 700 to 900- 
Ib steers 5.50@6.50, rough, half fat 
1000 to 1300-lb steers 5@7, common 
to good fat oxen 4@6.50, fat bulls 5.50 
@8, fat cows 4.25@6.75, heifers 700 
to 1100 Ibs 5.50@7.75, bologna cows 
3.50@4.25. Six hundred head of 
calves sold at 7@10. Fifty double 
decks of hogs sold on a strong mar- 
ket, heavy to heavy mixed command- 
ing 9.20@9.25, medium to heavy York- 
ers 9.30@9.35, light Yorkers 9.15@ 
9.25, pigs 8@9.10. Fifteen carloads of 
sheep arrived on an active market, 
the best kinds selling at.4.50@6.25, 
lambs 5.50@8.25. 

At Buffalo, beef cattle sold this 
week Monday at 10@1lic p 100 Ibs 
higher than ‘the closing quotations of 
Saturday, Mar 21. Choice to prime 
heavy steers were quoted at $9.05@ 
9.35 p 100 Ibs, fair to good weighty 
steers 8.50@8.70, shipping steers 7.85 
@8.85, yearlings 7.75@8.80, handy 
weight butcher steers 7.25 @8.35, rough 
to common 6@7, cows 5@7, canners 
and cutter 3.80@ 4.75, fancy heifers 7.75 
@8.10, fair to choice 5.50@7,50, feed- 
ers 6.50@7, stockers 5.75@6.75, bulls 
5@ Lege Receipts of beef cattle were 
$12: Market was active on hogs 
Montes afid quotations 5@10c lower. 
About 12,000 head arrived. All grades 
sold at 9.30 p 100 Ibs. eceipts of 
sheep and lambs were 15,000 head; 
lambs were higher, top commanding 
8.25 @8.35, _wethers 6.25@6.50,. year- 
lings 7@7.50, ewes 5.50@6. 


Good Prices at Sale 


The Liverpool sale and pedigree company had a 
very successful sale at Syracuse, Marth 10 and 11. They 
sold a total ‘of $62, 455 at an average of $292. ‘The 
highest priced animal sold was Springdale Ononis 
Vale a cow for $1756 to J. A. Miller of Nazareth, 

a. This cow was consigned by E, C. Brill of 
Stewartsville, N J. 

Below are listed a few of the more important sales; 
Springdale Ononis Vale, John A Miller, Naz- 

ee SS eS a re Fae ee $1750 

ue De Ko), Atchison & Clark, New Milford, Ct, 1600 
Nettie Blanch Mahonet, William J. & P. Atchi- 

et Ey Ts oe are 1500 
Maggie Artis Maplecroft Paul 2d, -Atcliison & 

RD Ree eee 1475 





Mss me Faad>>* co nath clas ons ented 1240 

Piche De Kol Chloe Clay, E. W. Brundage, 
ee CREE AS. RE CR ome 1110 

Katie “sega Pontiac 10, ort. P. aa masa 
ER Se es he Sis ree, 1000 


cona, 
Sir Trooderest Korndyke Kate De Kol 5th, Roscoe 
, Cazenovia, N ¥ 
Jaunty Nell, W. ‘J. Clark, New Milford, Ct..... 800 
— Aupete Queen, EB. W. Brundage? Hop Bot- 


OP OLR POE AEE SE 9K TS 790 

Hollis Sassen. Charles .K. Record, Peterboro, 
SS Re, RR eh 700 
KP Bellewood Monk, B,-P. Davis, Mexico, NY, 100 
| Pe 600 


Holter calf, John A. Miller, Nazareth, 
Neta a Pontiac, J. Prentiss 


Clover Hill , RTE Pauline, 
Marshfield Hills, Maas. ..... 62... 00s2scveeneee 
uy 3 a De Kol, 





Netheriand ye te ag ae, Kol <i bw Bran- 
4 Bottom, 
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The sale x. managed by the Liverpool ¢,), 


2 ye my, and the auctioneers were ( 


yracuse, N . EB. Hager of Alz 

Ti, and r " Mack of Ft Atkinson, Wis 
The next sale will be held in the same , 
April 14-15. _ ae 


Duroc-Jerseys Easy F eeders 


I. do not market my hogs except a few “rp; 
raise them for breeding purposes. In fact, | 
been raising pure-bred hogs for 10 years 
shown them at state fuits for five years 
3 state fair ribbons. T 
sy feeders and prolif 

‘or these reasons I like them more than , 
a have stecked my farm with them. The we 
as a rule, 11 to 12 pigs per litter. My yo ys 











raise more pigs to maturity than the aged . 
the old brood sows produce ‘larger litters, so 
have abeut equal merit 

The best pasture for hogs in clover, but | , 
always have clover on which to pasture -_ 
sow oats, wheat,. barley, rye, rape, clover and :)- . 
and when this mixture is 5 inches high, I 
Tt gives very good si 
250-pound hog in six mont ‘ 

My pigs farrow in both March and 4 ‘ 

ean raise more pigs when my sows farrow 4 I 
and May, but for breeding purpozes it is or 
have them come in Marth, because they 
be larger at breeding season. . 


The Holstein a Favorite 








The Holstein cow for dairy purposes is sie 
every time. This breed is quiet and sensibi: ns 
quires ohiy ordinary care and treatment. ey are 
large and roomy and handle coarse feed to better ag. 


vantage than small dairy breeds. Holstein « $a 
as acceptable for veal gs any breed and wil) Pe 
much or more, while the males of smaller | 
practically waste. At present prices of be: 
fairly well to raise Holstein steers to two nl 
years old, I have found that this type giv . 
40% more milk than other dairy breeds 
butter fat, although the per cent of butter 
run smaller. 

Skim milk is a by-product that can be u at 
a profit for hogs, and if fed in the right pr ions 
is worth 30 to 40% as much ag the butter The 
solids and milk suger run as high in Hol mil 
as other dairy breeds. For cheese or infaiis 
milk is superior, owing to the smaller s the 
fat globules and the better permeation in : prod- 
ucts at the factories.—[{D..R. H. . 








SHEEP BREF?MERS 
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ARMS. 


Are offering a few extra 
good two and three year old rams and 
a number of yearlings, and can supply 
a good show flock. Weare now ready 
to book orders for any of these sires 
for spring delivery. Can supply small flock 
of ewes at various ages. tices ‘easonable. 
For further particulars, address, 

Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mar. 
Bennington, Vermont 
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NIAGARA 


STOCK F ARM. 


For Sale 10 choice Southdown ew: 


lamb to the best importe! ims, i 
price $25 each. Also 10 fancy Shropshire ewes in : 
lamb to-.prize winning rams, price $25 and $30 e 


J. C. DUNCAN, Mer., LEWISTON, N. Y. : 


Pinehurst icpehires 


‘We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founds 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fai:s—i pays 
to-buy the best. Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y 

















HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








BUY A 


Pure Bred Draft Stud Colt 


With our system of helping you with 
advertising matter you can easily prove 
neighbors. the acva 
breeding to a good ! 
prices for colts aré 
for we must keep ‘em movis 
They'li double in glit : 
value. And there's zt 2 
in breeding big drafters. (et: 
into the game. We'll you. 2 








k ; Write today Dept. G2 
Best lorestmen: - 
Over 200 head, al! —_ Pe 
o Some ron, Belgian, Suffolk, eda 


Largest breeding establishment in the ee 17 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N pit 


Heart’s Delight Fore 


Young rn sercian Stallions 











Two to three years old; out of imported 
mares and by imported sires. Gua rat teed 
to be sound and sure breeders. Wil! sell 
to two or more farmers as company 
horses, Prices reasonable. a 
W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YO 





HORSES FOR FARMS | 


You can’t go wrong. Seasoned car and express 


350 “ee 30-day written guarantee wit ' a 

bought rit ye me. Consult by appointment wert 

¥. .SULLIVAN, Expert. Phone ee a hd 
ew rs 


Farmers Security Bureau, 99 Nassau St., 


For Sale, Percheron Stallion 


Young, gieler, Weighs 1750 Ibs., sets 
fine Bight every way. A bar 
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Biacks and Mules 


oe mules and get rich. 18 
ud Mule a! — one 
if large Jac oa; Sensis 

ad fine J 

Miales, 4 to 7 ts high. 

Gout ones. Stock guarsantecd 


or te for prices today. Adciress 
SREKLER SJACE FARM 
ktoa, Ohio 

Clinton, Ind, 







Branc!t =< 


Four Stallions For Sale 


ick Percheron _ four, one grey Percheron 

coat g three, one bay Belgian coming three, one bay 
Bewiin coming five. All properly recorded, saiindd 
i ean and guaranteed.to be breeders. If your 
neig! porhood needs a good stallion sat a rensonable 
price write me for description 


ALVIN 0. TRACY 
3000 Percheron Stallion 4¢Ssé 


Mobegan Farm, Mobegan Lake, N.Y. Chas. Baker, 
Prop. 1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York City. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


s. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY 
CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH 


Safe arrival guaranteed. No order too large. Hatch- 
ing ecgs by the setting or thousand, fertility guar- 


antec! Write for catalogue 
RICHLAND FARMS, Box 1l4, FREDERICK, MD, 


S. C. Black Minorcas 


Buttercups, mgr and twenty other varieties of 
egss for hatching, Der 15 eggs. Runner duck exes 
$2 for 11 eggs. aaa for two-cout stamp. Write 
sour wants. OTSELIC FARMS, Whitney's Point, N.Y. 


42 "ico Rane 1000 superior chicks 


and ducklings 

hatched dafly. 17_ varieties, -Leghorns, 
yyandottes, Reds, Runners, Pekins; 

and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early. 
Eighth sexson. Catalog and price list 
fre. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N. Y. 


Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


ind hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 

incubator now running. Safe deliveries guaranteed. 

Standard prices. 

CHAS. BAKER, Prop. - Mohegan lake, N. Y. 
1 hour from Grand Central Station. 


Chesterbrook Farm S. S. White Leghorns 


Baby chicks $10 per 100, hatching eggs, $7 per 106. 
Imperial Pekin Ducklings; Baby ducklings $15 me 100, 
matching eges $10 per 100. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We are now booking orders. 
CHESTERBROOK FARM - BERWYN, PA. 








and priecs. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 





























PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Brah- 
mas, Minoreas, Hambures, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. 
Begs for hatching a specialty, 15 $i, 40 $2, 100 $4 up. 
Catalog free. H. MOHR, Route No. 3, Quakertown, Pa. 





EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leghorns, 
_ Minorcas, Silver Spangiei Hamburgs. 19 varie- 

Houdans, White Orpingtons, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. 
Slst year. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghorns 


%63-eeg strain; baby chicks Sc each. Fawn and White 
indian Runner ducks, 203-egg strain, eggs and duck- 
tings. Circular free. Grant Moyer, Fi. Plain, N. Y. 


WE SELL 


Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, guitéas and 
dogs. Selected stock for sale at astonishing prices. 
fggs for hatching a specialty. Large illustrated catalog 
tre. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Box C, Telford, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatehit ¢ egrs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
per ', May $10 per 100. Delivery guaranteed. 
GEO. FROST Levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Mest general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. Quality right. 

*s reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL gearamene. 
W. BR. Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 


60 Varieties Fare.07e4, chickens, as 


eas 
Belg.Hares.Choice —— for sale at reasonable prices. 
for hatching. 60 page illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue free. H.A. Souder, Box G, Sellereville,Ps 


FOR SALE 2 pig nc, en 


at 
A - Rochester. 1 cane -~ ‘Kk — 18 $1, 100 














bi 1iog free. 











Orpington and Rhode Island Red hen ones 
is $1, wee OLIN HENDRICKSON, Clarkson, N.Y 
RHODE R E ; ‘D SINGLE 
ISLAND c OMB 
Excellent layers, he co Try 15 ig $1, 
100 $6. Circular oe Wi ite “x BR UCK, a N.Y. 





THOROUGHBRED 5S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


Fg2s 35.50 per 100, or 75c per 15. Also Rouen 
M. I ‘BOLT . CINCINNATUS, 


Single Comb R.I.Reds ate: are 


fous. Hatching eggs by the setting or hundred. A 
limi‘ed number from the best pens at reasonable prices. 
S. GILLESPIE, P. 0. Box 605, Stamford, (Cu 


Ducks. 
N. ¥. 








4 BABY CHICKS 
 W Leghorns, R & S C RI Reds, 
I —_ from pure-bred 
. Safe delivery guaranteed 
WES! EY GRINNELL - 


Barred Rocks, 
healthy, free-rauge 


ae 


SODUS, N. Y. 


WHITE RUNNER DUCKLINGS 





y best variety, also R. ©. Red and 8. C. White 
ie iay-old-chicks. Mammoth Toulouse peatines’ 
Fk rv hatching. All the above at wa asonable 

SHANK KILPATRICK, (RB 4 ARREN, OHIO 





White Indian Runner Ducks 

fine racy breeders, wonderful white egg producers, 15 
— te Crystal White Orpingtons, massive breeders, 
—ett for eggs, 15 eggs $1. Wallen Bros., Harveyville, Pa. 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


1 Per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black Minorca $1 
a ; Barred Rocks, utility strain. x per 15; White 

ottes $1.50 per 15; all reared on separate farms. 
Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y. 
SER: - 








colouy houses, wide open 

active, thoroughbred, trapnested yearling hem 
heaviest laying records, e-bred accord- 
ing to ———. methods, for heaviest winter egg 
Production. bred away from broodiness. and mated 
to magnificent large Slowing red males, line-bred out 
of record layers. Heaviest laying Reis in America, 
with laying rates fram 211 to 267 eggs. Highly fer- 
tile. clean full size and w normal, unblemished 
esgs, gathered hourly, shi daily, delivered promptly 
and safely. $5, $10 4 15- per setting from special 
pens: $15 per 100 trapn' hens mated to 
cockereis out of hens with better than 200-ege trap 
rates. White Diarrhoea —_——_— Also Day-old Chicks 
of splendid -vitality from pens, and splendid 
breeding cockerels from RF hens for sale. Un- 
limited references, courteous, honorable dealings. Mai- 
jing booklet upon request 
VIBERT RED FARM. 


—— 


Box 20, WESTON, N. J. 








yoenst sv enennaase sea aagy capac tect 


BERTRAM’S 


BUFF LEGHORNS 


GREATES WINTER AND_ WIN- 
NERS at MADISON SaUARE XUARDEN, Won ist 
and 3d cockerel; Ist and 4th pullet; 2d and 3d 
cock; 2d and 3d hen. This, with our Palace, 
Jamestown, etc., winnings, prove the quality of 
my stock. Eggs and stock for sale. 


FRED. BERTRAM, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 














Gree Day-Old Chicks 


We ship ~~ gs hardy chicks from our 
strain of _ vigorous breeding 
stock of b 8. White 
horzts, ered. Piymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Keds. 


ree lt gives full, C 
heen s . f Bi Catalog tion f+ ) t ne mal 
ngs grtens ices of Ba’ ic! or Hatching 
breeding stock and Runner Ducklings. . 
Galen Farms, G.F.Gibson, Owner, Drawer F, Clyde,NY 

















ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA, getv forty of my 
birds this week. Aren't you glad you don’t have to 
send so far for my stock? Bargains for this week: 
Four ducks and drake, colored Muscovys, $9. Four 
hens and cockerel of Rhode Island Keds, Rose or 
Single Combed White Leghorns for $9. These birds 
are in the pink of condition and laying heavily now. 
Cockerels of Reds, White Leghorns, Pariridge and 
Columbian Rocks, $2 each, threo ne $5. Circular. 

GLENWOOD FARM RANDALL, N. ¥. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES and 
S. C. W. LEGHORN 


Eges for haiching. Farm bred, 
stock, $1.00 per 15. 
M. W. BELL, HADDPDONFIELD, N. J. 


*Barron”’ cockerels head 
Eggs and Chicks curSocxs Sr'white Le. 
horns, Buff Leghorns, Buff and Black Orpingtons 
(Cheviot Black Empress strain). Monster Pekin ducks, 
drakes, eleven Ibs, ducks nine. No larger in America 
Giant Toulouse geese, the all profit bird. I have a 
booklet for you and it will gave you dollars 
Cc. VAN ALSTINE - DEMSTER, N. ¥ 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. Un- 
limited range. Hot water mammoth incubators used. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Peiat, N. Y. 





Pure 











Brown Leghorns sina: Gat 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
aud chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL. 





prence: 8 for Profit. I will show you ¥ where I have 
ade anet profit of 26% annually on raising Pigeons. 

Ten minutes’ care a day. For ish Homers. 

French Cerneaux, show and utility pairs. ‘ireulez 


andprices. A, D. R. BROWN, Whitestone, N, Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Studebaker’ s Durocs * Valley. th (aS 


breed. A few choice gis! LL ~~! May 
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fine boars from 

seven to twelve months of age. These 
pigs were sired by Superbas 136000 and 
Rivals Emblem 167700, the creat sires at 
Gregory Farm, the home of Masterpiece. 
Here is a splendid chance to improve 
your herd with a fine typy and highly bred 
boar. Write for prices and descriptions. 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 


Large Berkshires nid. 


Sold out of service boars and bred sows. Will have over 
a hundred young sows for sale, bred for early fall far- 
row. Sooking orders for January, February and on h 
pigs. i. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N, ¥ 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer one two-year-old sow and several i gilte 
bred for spring farrow. Also two young Te: 
for service T. J. KERR COLLINS. N.¥ 


4 Rooking orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires sows of Masterpiece Baron Duke 
hith and Lee breeling ty an outatanding Premier 
Janefellow and Han ieee Lee boar; 1 bleed gilt 

tt 2, 























H. 8. TILBURY, Owexo,” Thoxt Co., N. ¥ 
Lakeview Farm Berkshires ruur opvortu- 





to have your Order Booked a a fa 
sprivg litters. Sold under rai 
A. J, STAPLETON, W ibraliam ted 


y pig from 
© please you 
Springtield, Mass. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS |** 


Can furnish paira and trios, not akin. Best of breed 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros., De I’eyster,N.Y 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CE Ce 











Faas 
GUERNSEYS | 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Lumnine 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
FP. L. Ames, Owner W. RK. Hepburn, Supe. 














Guernsey Bull Calves 


From imported stock only. Best of breeding. Prices low 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 353 Connell Bldg., Scravton, Pa, 











WILLOW BROOK STocKk FARM 


Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sale 





10 bred sows bred for Marc 
Durocs cher sex, went 178 Ibe.’ pigs, wg 
125 to 159 Ibs. the big boned Prolific kind. All recistere. end immuned by 
Btate Vets. Boars in service that weigh over 9 low, sereice boars, all ages, 


C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 


Congo Farm Durocs I now have the 





best blood of 
the breed in my herd. Get prices on the big pemte 
kind. Pigs not akin, and all immaned by t 

Veterinarian. Reaick W. Dualap, Box 5, Kingston,O 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes- Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
Ww. E. BOWEN, RK. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Set- 
vice Boats. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxtord,N.Y. 

















son Sage fasta bin cholcc boar pas. NO-w Ci One | C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. | MERCER, PA. 
h and A weht. 250. 


POLLED JERSEYS 


Breeders names and other information of CHAS. 8. 
HATFIELD, Sec., Box 32, Route 4, Springtield, Vbio 


JERSEYS FOR PROFIT 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


MAPLE ROW STOCK FARM 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


10 young cows, also young bull and heifer calves, 
from Advanced Registered cows. Our herd consists of 
about 75 head of registered cattk Oorrespondence 
solicited. EF. I. COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creck, N. ¥ 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 




















FOR SALE: Registered Chester-Whites 
Gilts bred and boars ready for service. Choice in- 
dividuais of best breeding at special prices. 

(  RRAYMAN, - Westerlo, Albany Co., N. ¥. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Cope - 
wine Jou pay. Sut whSt gow ewe thet eonta 

‘ou 
7'6. cunts Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 





offers H F bull born June 3, 1915 Sire, Aaggie 
D J Pi sired by grand champion and | Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. Pam and sive’s dam 
mx ersey Pigs reserve champion boars at | average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a daughter of 
-Va., Pa. and N. J. state fairs. Dams, win- | Paul Beets De Kol, 22 Ibs. in 7 days: he is a brother 

hae be big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va.. W.Va. and | to a 22-lb. cow. Price £150 
a. © R. B. MARTIN, - Stouts Mills, W. Va.] A. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winfleld, N. Y¥. 
Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs Valley View Farm 2'*°N ®R0s 
Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- y Memphie, N.Y. 
ent. Booking orders for spring delivery. Offer for sale one registered Guernsey bull calf 2 
BUGENE P. ROGERS - - WAYVILLE, N. Y, | months old; O. I. C. pigs, pairs or trios; now ready. 


G. 3S. Benjamin strain. 








' 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 


(Offers for gale at reasonabie prices Holstein> 
Friesian service bulls and bul) calves from A. B. O. 
dams of fine brecding. and sired by Briar —y 
Key Korndyke 64786. He combines the 

DeKol 2d's Butter Boy Sd, Hengerveld Dehoi sad 
Pontiac Korudyke; three of the great sires of the 
breed. Sires of 506 A. R. O. daughters. Send for 
Pedigree aud photo. F,. W. Scott, Grafiville, N.Y, 


1 + oth mneaneneg 


30 Registered 
Holstein Heifers 


Well-bred, nicely marked, from 2 months 




















to 2 years old. Come and see them 
They sell fast. Over 50 sold in the last 
few weeks A few good bul! calves $8 


months old $50 
J. A. LEACH - le 


PO ce 


CORTLAND, 





ph entnateane a ruse ceggacnasis Us uatineat iY 


HILLSCROFT FARMS 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 

GEO. &. henda TOCANEA, PA. 


eongevernyen tanned ehegenpenaneenal 





Veaennnnnnnneey te eerenennneen eae wore 


~ HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


Fron officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


3 FOR $250 


L offer two well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of twe hundred and _ fifty. dollara. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. <All good individuals 

















W. H. MACE, — - Cortland, N, ¥, 
pamraniaetennnsnsnine vue , nein 
Bull calf beautifully marked, three-fourths white 
and siraight as a Jine, born Dec. 5. Sire is grand- 
= son of King Segis and Blanche Lyons De Kal 
(33.51 ibs.). Dam is 17-lb, daughter of Vale 
Hamilton, whose dam and sire’s dam average 
= 26.45 Ibs. butter in seven days Price $75 f. o. b 
= our station Hi. C. GATES, ° Css PA. 
Holstein bull calves sired by Sir Segis Korndyke 


Walker whose A. R. 0. dams have above 20 pounds 
‘hie bull, same sire, whose dam has 24.62, milk 
test 4.45. Everything tuberculin tested. 


rec. & K. A. OVERTON, ADAMS, N. ¥ 


A BULLY BULL 


Wiose dam is « granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKel 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
tbe first to utake one hundred pounds of milk in ope 
day in offtelal teet—~Aaggie Grace 2d’s Pietertje. 





sire is Aagsie Grace Butter A fine individual, 
nicely marked eas sale at $100. 
« L BANKS NEW BERLIN, N. ¥, 





Holstein Bull Calves 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf Yor eale 
at $150, twelve of lis nearest fifteen dams are tested 


and average 26% ibs. butter in seven days; three of 


these records are two-year-old records. Hig avtrage 
will increase his value, Some helfer calves for sale 
i 1. LAWRENCE . VERNON, N.¥ 





H dF I ,M Offers bull calves rich in the 
ood Farm, Lowe 888. blood of Sophie oth of Heed 
Farm, Champion Long Distance Dairy Cow of 

years Authenticated Teste gave 64, 2 on. milk, 4428 Ibe. 
14 oc. tratter, Champion Jersey Cow of the world, vearly record 
17,557 ihe. 12 oz, milk, 1175 tbe. 7 oz. batter. HOOD 
FARM, LOWELL, MASS. i . . 
quality and finish, Fancy Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


$100 HOLSTEIN BU LL—$100 


Korn March 30th, 1913. Sired by a of Tidy 
Abbekerk Prince No. 3770; dam 16.32 » "2. year-old 
cow sired by a son of a 30 Ib. cow. He is a little 
more black than white, well grown, tuberculin tested 
ind ready for service. Fred A. Blewer, Owego, N. ¥ 











HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers for sale Holstein bull 
calf, born April 19, 1913. This bull’s first 29 dame 
average over 20 Ibs. He is mostly white and a fine 
individual, well grown. Sire, Heng. Butter Boy De 
Kol 4454"% a .. i 09 Jr. 2-year-old, grandtaugh 

of Sir Clyde. e $175 f.o.b Rochester, N. ‘ 
W, 8 NiwcaEY. ? O. Bex 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEINS Heifer calves, % Ilel- 


stein, 1 week old, 
erated on cars, Tully, 
$10 to $15 each 
also registered bulls. 


Registered and high-grade cows, 
REAGAN BROS., Tully, N._¥. 
Branch address: Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 


of King of Pontiacs, whose dam is grand- 
Kol’s 2d Butter 3d 








Sire ta so 
daughter De 





FRANK ¢ BERNING Schenectady, N. ¥. 
OF PONTIAC 
Grandsons fonnbyae 


Fine a dams. Write your 
A. F 


with A . 0. 
wants ISH, R D. 1, New Haven, N. ¥. 





2 HOLSTRIN - FRIESIAN SERVICE BULLS 
fe ready for service April Lith, the other June 15th 
Price $75 and $80 each. Send for breeding and color 
markings IDEAL PAIRY FARM. Brown Bros., 
St. Lawrence Co., - - Canton, N. ¥ 


HOLSTEIN: 


Bull Calves frou official tested dams. 





Beam ~6Holstein Bulls 


banker Holsteins of superior breeding. Breeding 
and prices on application. A. L. Kessler, Brandt, Pa. 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 





» WILD A 
’ ROKES ENON Handaian uaeiee Sor Soe 


WILLIAM BAHE & SON 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Yorkshire 





a 


in Swine 
Best on earth. o AGA HILL, N. Y. 


PRIZE HOLSTBIN FRIESIANS 

males and females. White Pirmouth Rocks, &. C. 

Leghorns, R. I. Reds, hens, pullets, coca. 

chicks and eggs for hatching at reasonable 

w. M RENNINGER - BENNING Rs. ‘PA. 
Bull calves, 3 and 


HOLSTEINS tives Sia: trom 


Official tested dams. Prices very low. Write for pedi- 


‘ar 








gfees and descriptions, ©. W. FIAAS, McGraw, N. ¥, 





Larimer, West Newtow, ap. 
COUNCIL GROVE FARM 
Offers 2 Registered Jersey Heifers (fresh). 1 helfer 
and 1 bull calf; gilt edge stock 
J..G. SCHILLING, Manager, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


REHSAL FARMS 


Rull calves, all A. R. O. dams, 19.87—18. Jr. 2 yr. 
Sire, Sir Segis Inka. N. V. LASHER, Fultonville, N.Y 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
DeKol 24 Butter Boy 


one year old. an. a of DeKol 
Sd, out of A.B. 0. dam. Price $150. 
: nua - . ORWELL, WN Y. 
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Fourth Consignment Sale 


180—HEAD—180 


Syracuse, IN. Y., April 14, 15, 1914 










From the entries received, it is certain that 
this will be the Best Sa/e of the Season. 
All sound animals of very superior 








breeding. Animals that will 
e improve any herd. All 
tuberculin tested. 


Some of the best breeders in the country are send- 
ing their “Good Ones’’ to this sale. Plan to attend. 





LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Liverpool, NY 
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PURE RUC LULL LL LLU LLL LL OeeLIOL eC AOLOL Oee  T 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple: Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 100% the same 
ng as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 ite. butter if seven days ; 87/% the same breeding 
ntiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as ‘Pontiac Le-y Korndyke, 
38.03 lbs. butter in seven days, and has By, the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


W. W. JENNINGS > - - Towanda, Pennsylvania 
PANNA eee ee eee eee eee ee PRE ae 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of*the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam, We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
give full description and prices. SEND FOR ONE, also 


for a list of young bulls 
EB. H. KNAPP & SON - . FABIUS, N. Y. 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
official records, Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 Ibs. in 
ri days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
ou want a great producing ——— bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
he to head your herd. . DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 





























HOLSTEINS~—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS. CHESTER, N. Y. 


. HARRY MASON KNOX| DAIRYME N 


A calf F ae encestry,, “Pam has hae 
an A. . O. recore 555 lbs. ol Cut down your feed bill and in- 
milk, . 23-+ Ibs. of butter in seven crease yourecream check by keeping 


days. Sire’s dam 32 ibs of butter, and 











gave over 100 milk in one day. Calf GUERNSEYS. ’ 
mont : old, evenly marked. First Write for free literature. 
check for $85 takes him, and your money < 
back if you are not pleased with him. GUERNSEY_ CLUB 
Box A A, - Peterboro, N, H. 

















DEPT. ‘C, - CANTON, N.Y. 






















24.87—Junior 3-Y ear-Old—24.87 


} A son of this great heifer for sale, ready for service 


| 
25 Fine Holstein. } A very fine individual. Sire, Fairview Johanna Gladi 
: | Korndyke. He by a son of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
| 
| 
| 





‘Heifers 2 and 3 years old: 2 | His dam, 35.22 7 days, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. One 


of che. grentest cows of the breed. Granddam Rey 
32.01 lbs. 4 years old, daughter of Hengerveld Delkol. 
#50 Holstein Cows that will freshen > we 

soon. <A few good Stock Bulls. 


Granddam on sire’s side 14.02 2 years old, daughter 
Le. J, BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





} of Pontiac Korndyke. Her dam 22.43 Ibs. 11 years 
lf old, daughter of Hengerveld De Kol 

LOCUST STOCK F. FARM, Davis & Adams, pest, M.G. Adame 
4 MUNNSVILLE, MADISON COUNTY, NEW YORK 











4.48—AVERAGE FAT—4.48 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ines Bide batters nod vers unifores 


eee, awracs |&—bULLS—2 


gaa Big rapa, potas i st REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
T dave, average fat, bots 











rs fur sale a pttre-bred Holstein-Friesian bull, 
424 26th, 1913. He is sired by Artis DeKol 
: No, 72921, whose dam has a record of 
9 he utter in 7 days. His dam has a record of 
Tbs. of butter in 7 days at 2 years 1 month old. 
bull is about evenly marked, in nice condition 
be ready for service by the first of May. 
with all papers fob this station. 
WHEELER,. - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


RVI BULL 2 years old. Well marked of typical 
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Eset old, ready Service. Nicely 
marked. ~ Price tight Ptr avis ick sale, 















Pranpectios buy: 
Telephone from Cortland. ‘ortland 14 F. 2. 
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_ CATTLE BREEDERS 


; hunictidn Agriculturist 





Todd’sxt Sale 


The subscriber having recently sold his 
farm, must sell, without reserve, his en- 
tire herd of registered Holstein-Friesian 
cattle, horses, machinery, etc., on Tues- 
day, March 31, 1914, consisting of the 
following: 25 head of registered Hol- 
stein-Friesian cows and heifers, ranging 
in age from calves to cows five years 
old, and four young bulls. The females 
are mostly daughters of King Fayne 
Beets No. 60690, and granddaughters of 
Hengerveld DeKol No. 23102, and nearly 
ail have A. R. O. milk and butter records, 
also all the farm horses, poultry and 
pigs, and a general line of farm ma- 
chinery, etc., together with 25 tons of hay. 

The sale will take place at the farm 
near Somerville, N. J.,,on the above date, 
beginning at eleven o’clock A.M. Cattle 
sold at three P. M. Nearest aa to 
farm is Hamilton, on P. R. R. 
Trains leave New York at Liberty Bi. at 
5.40, 6.00, 11.00 A. M. and 1.00 P. M. 
Sale will be absolute, rain or shine, and 
this will be a rare chance to secure 
high-class cattle, ete. 


JACOB TODD, Jr., Somerville, N. J. 


Wm. K. Hope, Auctioneer 


Public Sale 


on April 3d of our entire dairy, 
which consists of 84 ‘extra fine 
cattle. 60 High grade Holsteins, 
5 Guernseys, 30 which are due to 
freshen in the fall, 35 fresh and 
nearby springers, 16 yearlings and 
two-year-olds, 1 two-year-old bull, 
2 yearling bulls, Chance to get 
some heavy producers at your own 
price, Circular on request. 


W. G. Crandall, Auctioneer 


A. R. ROWE & SON 
Truxton, Cortland County, N. Y. 
































Grade Holsteins 


For Sale 


100 Head 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 
for service. 


F. J. HOWARD, 


OTOL} 


H olstein- 
Friesian 


Bulls 
Another Good a 


Bull calf born Nov. 1913. Sire, Admiral Gelsche 
Hamilton No. 55722; his dam, De Kol Bessie Pauline 
Paul, record 594.59 lbs. milk, 28.44 tbs. butter 7 days. 
She has a 29.13 lb. daughter and 31 Ib. sister. Dam 
of calf, Paladin Farmstead Beauty, at 2 years old, 
339.9 lbs. milk and 18.06 Ibs. butter 7 days. She is 
by Paladin Burke, 20 A. R. 0. daughters, three two- 
year-olds with over 19 lbs. butter 7 days. This calf 
is about two-thirds white, very straight and hand- 
some, and $75 buys him. 


Bouckville, N. ¥. 








From 30-lb 
sires. Ready 
for service. 


DAVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 





ST 














BRADLEY FULLER - UTICA, N. ¥. 
HOLSTEIN * unc” 
SEGIS 


Bull Calves tou sno. sum, 


2 ready for service. 
fine individuals; 

FOR SALE jeezy 
O. cows. 


F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. = 


250 Head must be sold 


ty April 1, 1914, consisting of fresh cows, close 
springers and 2-year-old heifers, wostly high-grade 
Holsteins. Come and see them. Don’t wait to write, 
as they must be sold at once. Trices $50 to $75 
for fresh and close-up cows. 


J. R. FROST, 


. ~ ° 
150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 
50 fresh cows, milking 40 to Ibs. per day. 50cows due 
to freshen within 6) days. 50 cows bred to freshen next 
Anguet and September. All young, extra large and in 
excellent condition. 

We Tuberculin Test 

Heifer calves, one week old, crated and aboard cars, 
$10 to $15. Young stock. All ages 

Also Thoroughbred Cattle 
WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N. Y¥. 
rs met at Cortland 

McGraw, 19R. 


Pioneer Farm 


Service bulle from dams with 
official milk and butter records. 
er EDWIN K..MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 


BARGAINS It IN’ BULL CALVES 
in Sept., by snch sires as 


iiee eH 














Munnaville, N. Y. 


























= CATTLE BREEDERS 


Purebred Registerea | 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You can find no way to invest your mon ney and 
effort so-profitably as in the selection and use of 
@ purebred Holstein sire of good individua)ity. 
In a few years’ time you can grade UD a very 
poor herd to a profitable basis. 








The Tilinois State Experiment Station has be: 
testing a berd where the average production has 
been increased $41.65 per cow in four years by the 
use of a purebred sire, and by testing the In- 
dividual cows and disposing of the poor producers 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, - Box 115, Brattleboro, V1. 








t 
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PII QAQW 
STA R- _ ARM 


HOLSTEINS 


Special This Week 


Three half-sisters to King Segis, about on: 


MOAN 


SS 


x 


Y year old. Value $250 each, our price $2u0 
ZG One yearling son of Pontiac Korndyke from 
Z A.R.O. dam. Value $750, our price $600 
YZ, Other bargains Mercedes and Cornucopia's 
4G service bulls. Value $200 each, our price $150 
Y 

Uy One hundred registered Holsteliis for you 
4 iuspection. Forty sixty-pound grade H. } 
y cows, fresh and nearby 

LG, “ . : 

Uy Ask for Star Farm circular. Address 

Yr 

4 STAR FARMS, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 











East River 


Grade Holsteins 


for Sale 40 cows, just fresh; they 
are milking 40 to 565 lbs. per 
day. 20 cows due to calve this month 
and next. 30 cows served to come fresh 
in August, September, and are milking 
40 to 50 lbs. per day now; all are bred 
to a fine registered: bull. 
If you are looking for high-class dairy cows 
are large producers with good size and young we 
piease you. Let me show you whai I call dairy . 
Come and see them milked. Weigh the milk, yes, and 
milk the cow if you want to. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered and grade bulls always on band 
Bell Phone 14-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 


Dept. O, CORTLAND, X.Y 


Lakeside Herd 


Offers a remarkable yearling bull, a beauty 
bargain, *4 white, faultless in form. In 

41 A. R. 0. dams have butter records: whic: 
over 25 lbs. in 7 days. Not a skip or blenk 
fifth generation. Can any other bull make gu shi 
ing? E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesée St., Syrae ae, N.Y. 


ZOO HIGH GRADE 





at t 


his a lore 








Holsteins 


Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers, Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock ove! 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


YOU HAVE HEARD OF 
SPRING FARM 


KING PONTIAC 6th 


the best bred Holstein bull living. Write fer booklet 
regarding him. 

He stands at the head of the Stevens herd. One 
hundred and fifty head to select from. Write us first 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farm Lacona, N. Y. 


fi . 

















ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 





——— 


bred in producing lines 
sired by Pres Harts- 
horn’s famous sire, King 
Colantha Clothilde No. 


60403, Dam, the srea 
producing cow, Anna Senora Paul 2a No. 80157 
Ibs. in 7 days), who is the dam of Anna ' 
Gelsche No. 123192, 31.85 lbs. in 7 days, also 
dam of Antoinette Pietertie Paul No. 171258, =" 
as a two-year-old, This bull cannot help but 
mit his high producing qualities. 


FERTILAND FARMS 
Tanner & Tooke Hamilton, N. Y. 


Allamuchy Farms 


Ives from 
Write 

















wn 


Walker 
the 








We are offering registered Holstein bull ca 
A. R. 0. stock at $50 each while they last fer 
for description, age, breeding, etc. We can also om | 
Sons of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well- re — 
large record cows at reasonable prices. Kh. 4. ne 
of the best individual sons of Pontiac Korndyke ' 
ing, three-quarter brother to King of the Ponta 
A chance to get the same blood at less money 


ALLAMUCHY - NEW JERSEY 


Three Grandsons of King 
of the -Pontiacs 


lity thi 
one-year-old and ready for service. Ind bividuality t i 
very best. One is dark, two light entered: ven 
of the Pontiacs from @ 25-1b. ihre 
her dam a 22-Ib. daughter of Henge've 

} fo the dam LE ighhoktes of 
all have oMcial ang 
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rFHEN I became. engaged 
>to. Ned he emphasized the 
. fact that while. we- were 
:. eventually . to have. © the 
~ shome place we were ‘not to 
be foreed to undergo the oft-rehearsed 
tribulations of the young couple who 
try to ‘live with “the old folks.” 
There was a.smail house across the 
road from the Allen farmhouse where 
he had .been born and brought up, 
we were to live there. A very 
just arrangement regarding money 
matters had been made between him 
and. his- father; and it appeared as if 
we would eventually get the farm 
without_going through enough to. pay 
for it twice over, as sO many young 
people do. 

I don’t ‘know how this- plan would 
have worked if we had been permitted 
to try it, but before our wedding day 
arrived Mother Allen died tery sud- 
deniv and upset our previous plans 
completely. Our marriage, which had 
been set for Ez was hurried on 
and took place in January, and in- 
stead of going into the “little house,” 
as we called it, we went home to take 
care of Father Allien. There was 
never a dearer, kinder elderly man 
than he was! Never, during the five 
years he lived after I entered the 
home; did he hurt my feelings or show 
anything but true fatherly affection 
for me. He seemed to regard me with 
much the same feeling he had for his 
own daughters, and I returned it with 
the sort of love I should have felt for 
my own father, if he had lived within 
my remembrance. There was never 
between him and Ned 


aster, 


any friction 

about running the place, and if we 
had had nobody but him to deal with 
this story would never have been 
written. 


Ned was next to the youngest in a 
family of five, three boys and two 
girls, all of whom were, away from 
home and none of whom had any 
claim upon the, place in a financial 
way, since father had given each at 
marriage, or on the occasion of his 
or her departure into the great world, 
“that portion of his living which fell 
to them.” Ned, it was understood in 
the family, was to have the farm. for 
his share and was to assume the care 
of his parents in their declining years. 
So far as I ever heard none. of the 
children disputed the justice of these 
financial arrangements. All were do- 
ing well in their respective positions, 
and there was no reason for the things 
which afterward came upon Ned and 
myself, except the old one which 
makes the brother or sister on the old 
homestead a sort.of foster parent to 
the rest, whether he is able to fill the 
role or not. 

I had met them all several times 
during my engagement, and of course 
they all came home for the funeral. 
After that’ I saw little of them until 
late June following my marriage, 
when father announced one day that 
Alice was coming home the 25th. 
Alice was the youngest daughter, who 
was not yet married, and I had ex- 
pected that she would spend a por- 
tion of her vacation at the old place, 
so I prepared her room, made ready 
for company generally, and looked 
forward to receiving her as a sister 
whom I would love as soon as I knew 
her better. 

Alice’s Visit 

She came, a pretty fashionably- 
dressed girl, with two trunks and 
quite an assortment of hand baggage. 
She was an assistant in a city high 
school, and the education which en- 
abied her to get the position was pur- 
chased with her. portion of her 
father’s property. 

She arrived on Saturday, and while 
she spent the most of Sunday in get- 
ting settled in her room and in gayly 
chattering to us all, I. had no fault 


to find with that But when on Mon- 
day morning she dumped a three 
weeks’ wash, consisting of lace- 
trimmed lingerie, white shirtwaist 
suits and dainty blouses and after- 


noon gowns into my clothes hampers 
and then serenely went off on a motor 
ride with a young man who figtred 
pretty largely in her conversation, and 
who was stopping some eight miles 
away at a simmer hoted, I was rather 
dumbfounded. I had a good washing 
machine and I loaded it four times 
with Alice’s garments before I began 
upon my own good-sized washing. 
Alice returned about two o’clock, din- 
nerless, and while I was preparing a 
second meal for her told me viva- 
ciously about the trip. She was an 
excellent narrator and a. perfect pic- 
ture to look upon, but I was too tired 
to enjoy her beauty much, and I won- 
dered if this was a sample of the way 
rt intended to do throughout vaca- 
ion 

Weil, to make a long story short, 
that was exactly what she did! She 
sprinkled her clothes but delayed 
ironing them until, fearing they would 
mildew, I did it @myself. Occasionally 
she would help “do the dishes or dust 
the living room, “when there was 
nothing particular going on, ‘but most 
of the time I not only did all the usual 
work of the ‘house but aetually cared 
for her room, even to sania her bed, 
> clutter she’ 


4 jOn-) 
4 





LIVING ON “THE HOME PLACE” 
The Story of a Young Couple Who Inherited the Old Home; What 


Was Expected of Tliem by the Brothers and Sisters and the 
Demands They Felt Unequal to Meeting 


trips, Andrew's folks did not visit us 
that summer, but. Barbara.came inh 
mid-August. Barbara married a pro- 
fessor in a college and is considered 
a perfect helpmate for him. She is a 
scholarly young ‘-woman,- mistress of 
polished courtesy when she _ wishes, 
‘and the rudest person, when she per- 
mits herself to be so, that I have ever 


from one end of the house to the 
other, and generally acted the part 
6f a. foolishly indulgent mother to 
this young woman of twenty-three. 
There were a_number of pleasant 
young people summering near by, and 
these she would invite to spend the 
afternoon or evening playing croquet 
er whist at our house. Of course I 


was expected to furnish dainty re- encountered. She was not so openly 
freshments for the party. There were careless of the work she made as 
several picnics for which Alice had to Alice was, but she had a mean little 


way of taking advantage where she 
dared that was more provoking than 
Alice’s sweet-tempered, unintentional 


carry a lunch for two, and altogether 
this item alone was no slight one. I 
liked Alice, in fact, there is but one 


of my husband’s connections whom scattering. 

I really dislike, but I felt that she had For instance, she would use the 
no right to make my work so hard. stationery and postage stamps in 
If I had been her mother it would Our writing desk exclusively for 


her rather large correspondence and 
thriftily save her own. This was an- 
noying. We have a very good dress- 
maker in our place and she had her 


have been bad enough, but to expect 
her brother’s wife, almost a stranger 
to her as well, to wait upon her hand 
and foot I thought was an imposition. 


Alice stayed four weeks and I was .at the house three days sewing for 
pretty thoroughly tired out when she her without offering to pay me a cent 
departed. for the extra work it made. She felt 

About a week after she went there Perfectly free to open drawers and 
was an intensely hot wave. On Sat- Closets all over the house, and when 
urday I prepared only sufficient food She went home she took with her a 


and 
much as “by 


number of dollars’ worth of fruit 
vegetables without so 
your leave.” 

Ned is a college man and I havea 
normal school education, so we are 
not positively illiterate, but Barbara 
mentally cindescended to us through- 
out her stay. She ignored me en- 
tirely and would contradict Ned flatly 
whenever they got into a discussion 
over anything. She seemed to think 
that we had read nothing and learned 
nothing since we left school, and 
brushed our opinions aside arrogantly. 
Occasionally she would correct what 
she considered lapses from elegance 
in our speech, and a day or two before 


to take us over Sunday, planned a 
eold dinner, and meant to spend the 
day as quietly as possible. But about 
half-past eleven o’clock as I sat read- 
ing in a cool lawn dress upon the 
piazza a motor car drove into the yard 
and from it descended Ned's brother 
Andrew and his wife Eleanor and Mr 
and Mrs Willoughby, two —— 
friends of theirs. 


Andrew Spends Sunday with Us 


The car belonged to the Willough- 
bys, and Andrew and his wife, instead 
of taking them to some inn for din- 
ner, had chosen to descend upon us 
without a word of warning and to 


make us discharge this debt of honor she left she told me she “didn’t see 
for them. They made no apologies, how I endured living without open 
and appeared to think there was plimubing. It was so unsanitary.”’ The 
nothing unfair about what they had fact that she had -been born and 


brought up amid these identical “un- 
sanitary” arrangements seemed not to 


done. Although they knew how hard 
it is for us to get some kinds of pro- 


visions in the country, they had occur to her at all 

brought nothing to help me out, and There are many country-bred boys 

I had to spend the hottest part of and girls who thus affect to despise 

that hot day in the kitchen preparing the conditions in the houses where 

and clearing away after a savory they grew up, and yet their feeling is 

meal for my guests. seldom so strong as to prevent them 
This is by no means an uncommon from spending vacations there when 


they can do so without expense to 
themselves. I was not sorry to have 
Barbara go, for she kept me “rubbed 
the wrong way” all the time, and this 
is decidedly unpleasant. 

The one bright exception to the 
family fule of undesirable guests was 
Georgia, Wilbur's wife. Georgia usu- 
ally came in the fall when the weather 
was not extreme and when we had 
time to visit with her. She came to 
see us and neither filled the house 


occurrence, I find. Many country 
women have told me similar stories 
of their own experience in this line. 
While these very city people would 
never think of coming down upon an- 
other city woman in that way, it is 
perfectly proper for them to thus 
embarrass and overwork the family 
on “the old place” without warning, 
because they are living there and are 
therefore bound to run a sort of hotel 
for automobilists. It is very pleasant 
for the motorists. It is not quite so 
enjoyable for the farmers. 
Aside from four more of 


with other company nor expected us 
to try to entertain her with 
day after day. 


novelties 


these She helped with the 





cannot 
help 


liking Van 





the hero of the fascinating 
western story, “The Furnace of 
Gold.” From the first chapter until 
the last, he is the dominant character. 
Masterful, full of resources, possessed of a 
winning personality ; in short, he is the kind of a man 

men like and women admire. Beth, the girl from the East at 
first thought he was too “bossy”; anyway, she was engaged to 
an eastern man, but six months of life in Nevada changed her 
viewpoint. For a clean, thrilling story of life in Nevada during 
the gold days, “The Furnace of Gold” cannot be excelled. The 
opening installment of the story will appear in this magazine 
next week. If you want to read something that will take you out 
of your everyday world and make you forget you are leading 
the life of an ordinary citizen, commence reading next week 


“The Furnace of Gold a 








‘Work capably and well, 


and would! 
keep busy as long as her hostess did. 
If she came unexpectedly she always’: 
brought some -kind of .meat or some’ 
dainty to help ‘the table out, if we 
should chance to be short, and she 
made her children mind not only her- * 
self but Ned and I as well 

The second year on the tarm .Blea« 


nor sent her two little boys to the 
farm alone, for a fortnight; while she ' 
and Andrew went on-a boating trip. | 


Eleanor believes in governing by” 
“moral suasion.”’ I believe in goYern- 
ing any way, by maral suasion if you 


ean and by physical suasion if the spir- 
itual appeal fails The boys were no 
worse than any boys, except that they , 
did not expect to mind without a;long 
argument. They got into the usual 
amount of mischief, and twice,- when , 
they transgressd liagrantly, I switched - 
them before me into the house, took 
off their clothing and put them to 
bed. Eleanor was very indignant 
that I had permitted a switch to touch 
their sacred persons, but I noticed 
that after that punishment they be- 
haved a great deal better. : 

I was spared a second infliction of 
Alice, for at midwinter she married 
the young man who had been so much 
in evidence during the summer and 
they removed to a western state 
where we seldom see them. The last 
time they visited here Alice was much 
changed, and I saw that housekeeping 
had taught her something about be- 
ing a pleasant guest. 

When our first baby came we named 
her for Ned's mother, Phoebe. I de- 
lighted in the quaint old name, but 
if I had disliked it ever so much, 
father’s pleasure would have com- 
pensated me for the _ sacrifice. He 
almost worshiped the child and 
promised that she should be given 
certain things, valuable for their as- 
sociations, which had belonged to her 
grandmother Among these was the 
beautiful wedding dress in which, at 
seventeen, she had been married. It 
was unhurt, and I had dreamed that 
Phoebe might be married perhaps in 
her grandmother's wedding dress. 
Barbara wrote one winter to borrow 
this gown for a Revolutionary recep- 
tion she was to attend, and though I 
didn't like to do it I sent it. It was 
not returned, and in the. spring 
Georgia wrote me that Barbara was 
making her brags that she had out- 
witted me in securing the gown for 
her daughter Charlotte. 

This stirred me up so much that I 
showed the letter to Father Allen. 
He said that he would write to Bar- 
bara, and he did I afterwards 
learned that he told her that the gown 
was going to mother’s namesake, and 
that if she had wanted the garment 
she should have named her daughter 
Phoebe. The gown was returned but 
with a great spot on the front of it. 
Barbara had not troubled to take it 
to the dry cleanser, and we had to go 
to that trouble and expense later on. 
Moreover, she was exceedingly angry 
for some time, but has finally cooled 
down. 


The Family Custom 


During father's lifetime it was the 
annual custom for the home place to 
send to each of the children at Christ- 
mas time two fine chickens, a barrel 
of apples, and ofttimes a box con- 
taining nuts from the walnut trees on 
the farm, homemade mince meat, and 
the like. The first Christmas after 
father’s death happened also to he 
the season of the advent of our little 
son, and in the hurry and confusion 
of the time the usual holiday ship- 
ment was forgotten. In the following 
two months we were reminded of the 
omission, with varying degrees of 
tactfulness, by every one of the absent 
children, and shown that we were ¢x- 
pected to continue the custom. 

Now when you reckon up the cost 
of eight good-sized chickens, four bar- 
rels of first-class apples, and the vari- 
ous other small deer that went to the 
brothers and sisters, you can readily 
see that each of them received a 
pretty good Christmas present from 
us, which was usually returned in 
gifts of books, trinkets, etc, not aver- 
aging a cost of a dollar apiece. The 
money value of Christmas presents 
ought not to be estimated and com- 
pared in this way, but when there 
isn’t one of the family who hasn’t a 
better house and more luxuries than 
we, we cannot: help thinking that we 
should not be expected to give them 
more in proportion to our means than 
they give us. ~ 

This custom began when Andrew 
was first married and was finding it 
hard to get along. The precedent 
thus established, of course the rest 
had to be treated in the same way as 
they married. Father and mother 
probably enjoyed packing the good 


things for their children, and it was — 


all right for them to do it, but when 
those children expect Ned and me to 
keep it up indefinitely, 
family and its expenses increase, it 


seems to me some of them should see 


the ; 4 
was astounded the $ 
day after the funeral to find. a sort, . 


that they are unreasonable. 
When father’s death brought 


children home IT 


sgrdet © 
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“s OU are very kind to offer me 
the state presidency,” assured 
“Augusta Burton, “but I could 
not think of accepting i 
rle, chairman of the nominat- 
mmittee, had not driven over 
rove of sticky roads to be 
without a protest, 
Mrs Burton,” she _ begged, 
do not decide hastily. We 
set our hearts on your accept- 
and J] simply cannot face the 
nittee with a refusal. Your 
nence in musical circles has given 
_guch-a wide acquaintance that 
f election is certain. And think 
f# the influence you would have. 
is almost nothing for the public 
‘that vou could not bring to pass 
time. Aside from all that, think 
ys benefit you will derive from 
‘position. In going out to different 
9 
occasionally you will meet de- 

people and be accorded every 
Or possible. You will be broad- 
sd in every way by a wider sphere 
| will be: happier in being more 


” 

Searle paused, having ex- 
: d her ammunition, and studied 
© target closely for the result. 
id she but have known it, every 
found a weak spot in the other's 
or, but Augusta preserved a brave 





re- 


“appreciate the honor, believe 
she responded, “but such a 
jon is impossible for me at pres- 
Perhaps—if it were not for 
ddie—’”’ she added, her large, deep 
wistful. But she stiffened in a 
ment and ended firmly, “I cannot 
the question for a moment.” 
Searle read finality in her 
i's face and voice, but could 1ot 
a few more appeals while her 
pus eye noted Augusta’s fresh, 
smooth skin, the cheeks as round and 
oad as a child’s, with cunning little 


ty mouth when she talked. 
too serious her sprightly grace 
. cherming and she would have 
ae ‘a president of whom their or- 
fization would have been proud. 
rut 3 rs Searle’s appeals proved futile, 
deny expected they would, and she 
m departed’ in her softly rustling 
nce and defeat, leaving Augusta 
ze after her caller’s retreating 
s with dreamy eyes. 
Chk i her departure went a higher 
honor, a larger field of usefulness, and 
re distinction socially than she had 
dared to hope for in her wildest 
For she was ambitious, and 
year ago when she yielded to 
d's entreaties to take little 
and rear him as their own 
d been very prominent in club 
and among the music iovers of 
ity. Since Freddie’s coming she 
Deen obliged to deny herself many 
ires. She had done this che.r- 
y for the most part, certainly 
hout bitterness or regret, until to- 
Several -times of late she lad 
p herself, “If it were not for 
idie—"’ until the present moment 
crowned with the greatest sacri- 
had been called on to make, 
he doubted for the first time the 
‘of her course, 


The Adoption of Paul 


ré .-were other relatives who 
d not have left the two-years-old 
thomeless, but when Paul asked 
wistful eyes if they—she and 
ad not better take him she 
ud ay reed at once. “If not bone of 
one and flesh ‘of my flesh he 
L be the child of my heart,” she 
‘impulsively, and Paul had kissed 
Imost reverently. 
before there had come to 
an opportunity. to take a»bright 
, five, but she felt then that 
id not give up her studies for 
else's child. At fifteen the 
'in a reform school, and she 
times questioned if she had 
the better part. He had 
Ltnto a handsome lad and might 
e n a better one with ler 
ming, a boy of whom she might 
have been proud. .When Freddie 
left alone in the world, 
haunted her, and with Paul's 
eyes to pl and the crying 
her own arms which ached 
their emptiness in spite of her 
- interests, time of 8 welcome had 
Sf was a dear little 
‘and his toys, his wardrobe, his 
4 lisping words all had 
and satisfying; 
a Soong of withdrawal 
“she was hun- 


eee before for the 


ee 








the sacrifices she had to make for his 
sake. 

She sat with listless hands far into 
the afternoon, when the striking of 
the clock warned her that Paul would 
soon be home, He always came earlier 
Saturday afternoon and they had 


early tea and went for a drive after-., 


The horse and phaeton had 
small fee when the 
little farm cottage 
for the summer. Augusta went to 
the kitchen, but remembering there 
were no eggs in the house she donned 
a pretty blue sunbonnet and started 
for the tiny chicken house. 

“Me, too, Muvva,”’ called a small 
voice, and when she did not wait for 
Freddie he began to cry. ‘‘Muv-vah,”’ 
he wailed dismally. 

“Come along then,” 


ward, 
been hired for a 
Burtons took the 


Augusta paused 


to say., “Hurry up. If you were of 
any account you might get the eggs 
and let mother start the fire.”’ 

She took his expectant hand im- 
patiently and hurried him along as 
fast as -his fat legs could carry him. 
She ‘found three eggs in the clean 
straw in a corner, but today for the 


first time since coming to the cottage 


she did not exult over the fresh 
white ovals laid especially for her. 

‘Me one, Muvva,’’ demanded the 
child with extended hands. 

Mechanically she placed one pre- 
cious egg in his rosy palm without the 
customary care and caution, and he 
immediately dropped the fragile 
thing. 

“There; you have broken it,” scolded 


Augusta. ‘“‘Now you can’t have any for 
supper.” 

Awed by his offense and the unusual 
tone of her voice, Freddie trudged 
back silently and alone, a few steps in 
the rear. At supper time the occur- 
rence was forgotten, however, and he 
asked sweetly for an egg. 

“Freddie can’t have any because 
broke one,” Augusta reminded him. 

“He may have mine,” offered Paul 
at once, ‘I shall not mind going with- 


he 


Later as they took their places in the 
phaeton she wondered how it would 
seem for her and Paul, just they two, 
to drive through lovely twilight lanes 
with no small restless body crowded 
between them, demanding attention 
every few moments. 

“Children are such selfish crea- 
tures,” she deelared aloud. ‘“‘They de- 
mand all and ean give nothing in re- 
turn.” 

“NG, nothing material,” agreed Paul 
easily, but his indulgent eyes smiled on 
the bobbing head at his elbow. 

Paul was positively foolish about the 
boy. If he eould have afforded it he 
would have brought him a new toy 
every day. “Isn't it immense to have 
someone to buy flimsy little toys for,” 
he had exulted once, and they both 
had laughed happily. With an effort 
Augusta shook off her depression, de- 
termined not to spoil the delightful 
evening by her own unlovely mood, 


The Service in the Church 


They came to a little church ablaze 
with light and half-hidden by trees, 
and hearing singing Paul suggested 
going inside. In these evening excur. 
sions they were wont to follow thefr 
own sweet wills impulsively without 
forethought or plan and often met 
with delightful surprises, Thereforty 
Augusta was not startled at Paul’s 
suggestion ana, though she _ scarcel¥ 
felt in a mood for religious services, 
she had set her mind on being agree- 
Pe if possible, so she readily consent- 
ed. ~ 
The speaker was a foreign mission- 
ary, she gathered, who had only this 
Saturday evening to give to the little 
church. In the progress of his enter- 
taining talk Augusta discovered the 
surprise in store for her this time. 
Seated ahead and across.the aisle from 
her were two old-timé friends whom 
she had not seen for fifteen years, 
Evidently they had not come together 
“for they sat apart, btt ‘the three 
friends gravitated toward each other 

















“Oh! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more, 


out. We certainly have feasted on 
fresh eggs this summer.’ Freddie 
balanced his plate nicely in both hands 
and-held it out to Paul confidently. 

“No, he can’t have it, Paul,” inter- 
posed Augusta firmly.. ‘Freddie was 
careless and broke one, and mother 
told him he could not have any for 
supper.” It irritated her to think she 
had made such a. foolish declaration, 
but having pronounced the edict she 
meant to stand by it. 

The child threw himself back in his 
chair and-refused to eat anything un- 
til Paul diverted his mind by descant- 
ing alluringly on the pleasures of the 
drive before them. Augusta completed 
her meal in silence, while Paul carried 
on a small conversation with Freddie. 


We should itend the desert behind us, 
Worse than the dark a. 
(Longfellow. 


Horton turned to sweet-faced Ruth 
Peters, 

“Did you marry?’ she asked. 

“No,” Ruth replied smilingly. “I 
keep house .for my brother and am 
serving as pastor’s assistant in a 
church of five hundred members; so I 
manage to keep. busy and happy.” 

“You do not know what love is in 
your life," Belle Horton spoke her up- 
permost thought, “till you marry and 
have children.” 

The moment seemed fraught with 
heart-searching truths and Augusta 
feared for the one great disappoint- 
ment of her life—her childlessness. 
Also for her failure in trying te love 
another’s child as her own. 
as if drawn by a° Be rae der the 





, soa ‘Woman Who Learned the Vital Truth That No Honors the World Can Confer Will Make Up for the Love of 
a Little Child—By Rose E. Parmele 











preliminary explanations little Mrs 

“Ruth ‘has certainly found her 
sphere of usefulness,” she hastened to 
add. “I heard about her work last 
winter through a friend. Her parish- 
joners look forward to her visits long- 
ingly for days ahead.” 

“} think every woman ought to have 
children,” reiterated Belle with con- 
viction. “If she hasn’t any of her own 
she should beg, borrow or steal some 
from someone else.’ 

“One can always fill her life with 
something,” Ruth smiled. ‘It is the 
personal work we do in the world that 
brings the richest reward. Lacking a 
family to coddle I have substituted a 
whole congregation.” 

Augusta looked around for Paul who 
had been engaged in conversation with 
the missionary, and was relieved to 
see her husband coming down th: 
aisle. His presence naturally changed 
the subject. and the friends soon sepa- 
rated to go home. Freddie had already 
climbed into the phaeton and was 
waiting for his foster parents. 

“Ruth has developed wonderfully,” 
Augusta confided to Paul on the way 
home, “‘She has a sweeter look than 
She had as a girl. It has been good 
for her to be loved and appreciated by) 
a whole congregation.” 

“Belle is as viyid as ever, isn’t she? 
he remarked. 

“Yes, but I think she has grown 
rather narrow,’ Augusta replied, but 
she did not give her reason for think- 
ing so. ‘“Isn’t the moon beautiful-ove: 
that clump of trees, with the fleecy 
clouds above it like a veil,” she ex- 
claimed, and the conversation shifted 
to another channel, 

In her dreams that night she was 

the central figure at a state conventior 
of federated clubs and was being 
showered with praises and congratula- 
tions when a little figure beckoned to 
her from the steps of a reform schoo! 
and she reluctantly took leave of he: 
friends, saying when they would have 
detained her: “If it were not for Fred- 
dle *” She awoke sobbing and the 
morning found her depressed in spirit 
and body. 
, She and Paul prepared the break- 
fast- together as they always did on 
Sunday morning. freddie came down 
in a perfectly angelic frame of mind 
and by the time the meal was finished 
the little blue imps that had tried to 
possess Augusta were completely rout- 
ed. When she put the child’s bonnet 
on his head she threw her arms about 
him impulsively and kissed him before 
allowing him to go and play, 





Paul's Disappearance 

“Does ‘baby love mother?’ s! 
coaxed, holding him fast and gazin: 
deep into the innocent eyes. 

“Yeth; more ’an a million bushe! 
he lisped; returning her caress with a! 
his small might. 

Hearing a whistle at the gate sh 
looked up, and, seeing a stranger 
a carriage, called to Paul and he went 
out to see what was wanted. Th: 
was a broken spring, it seemed, 
they went to the barn with the ve} 


cle for repairs. It was two hours 
later when the stranger departed 
having stayed to chat awhile aft: 


the break was mended, and Paul re- 


turned to the house, 

sWhere is Freddie?” asked A 
gusta. 

“IT haven’t seen him. I thought 


was here with you,” replied Pau! 

“T haven’t seen him-~since he 
out after breakfast. I supposed he 
was at the barn with you,” said 
gusta, a little thrill of fear in her voic: 

“He’s probably about somewher: 
assured Paul easily. He stepped out 
and called “Freddie!” several times 
but receiving no answer he went 
straight to an old unused well back 
of the barn. ft. was still covered as 
usual, but he peered anxious!) 
through a wide crack and close! 
scanned the dark water below. Ther 
was nothing in it to ruffle its smooth 
surface. It did not- seem possible 
that a child could get into the 
but Paul had always feared he 
some way. 

With @ breath c¥ relief he gave his 
attentidr 40 other possible places— 
the stalls in the barn, the corncri), 
the haymuw, but had to return to the 
house alone. Augusta had searched 
the garden and orchard, but discov- 
ering. that the front gate was unlas- 
tened felt sure that Freddie had gone 
out to the road. No tiny figure was 
visible, however, but it would be an 
easy matter for the tall grasses or 
luxuriant hedges to hide him. 

“I'll. get on a horse and ride part 
way down the road. He cannot 
very far from here,” said Paul ©o! 
fidently, but his pale face belied b's 
—words. : 

Augusta dared not-trust herself [0 
speak, but.quietly sat down on the 
wait. She must Pe 
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might 
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Aso 
LL men are not selfish and in- 
thoughtful of others. There are 
the male of a species was of a supe- 
of the family has gone by with other 


Oy) 
The Making of a Selfish Man 
considerate any more than 
all women 2re unselfish and 
jenty of the masculine persuasion 
oho are, however. The old idea that 
rior clay, and as such must be waited 
on and ‘ ‘kotowed” to by the women 
genseless beliefs, but in far too many 

es it still holds to a greater or 


ili 
- degree. When I visit in such 
a home I never feel like blaming the 
spoiled ones in the least. They are 
only What someone else has made 
Pepavid is so helpless he just can’t 
do those things for himself. Why, 
do you know, in the 15 years we have 
heen married he has never put the 
duds and cuff-Tinks in his shirts 
once.” This from a busy housewife 
with five children. Who was _ to 
plame’ Undoubtedly, in the first 
place, his mother and sisters, but in 
this particular family it did seem to 
me that the wife could have given 
the man @ post graduate course in 
waiting on himself. He was in pos- 


session of his full quota of fingers; in 


fact, he prided himself on being very 
handy with tools. Surely anyone 
who can put in place a screw can put 
studs into a shirt. However, his 
mother had encouraged him to think 


he could not and his wife had con- 
tinued in the same foolish course. 


There is absolutely no reason why 
aman, except when unusually tired, 
should not wait on himself. It is all 
4 matter of home training. I have 


known, and doubtless you have, too, 
a frail little mother to wait hand and 
foot on several big husky sons and a 
husband. One of the boys, perhaps, 
would start out of the house and you 


yould hear, “Oh, mother, I have for- 
gotten to get a handkerchief,” and 
then he stops and looks expectantiy 


at the mother. Over and over again, 
to my disgust, have I seen these same 
mothers trot upstairs and bring down 
the handkerchief or the scarf, or 
whatever else was wanted. Because 
the mother was a willing slave the 
men of the family never even thought 
of her being tired or that they should 
save her steps. 

It is a queer fact, and to my mind 
asad one, that a person who ig very 


unselfish and self-sacrificing usually 
seems to be the means of making 
those around them _ selfish. Teach 


your small boy to help you.and train 
him to see the little things that he 
can do for you and his sisters as well 
as wait on himself. Also, all boys 
should be taught how to prepare a 
simple meal. I have known men 
who, although they might be fam- 
ishing, apparently did not seem to 
know how to go about cooking pota- 
toes and meat or making tea and 
coffee. 

Especially in homes where no help 
is kept and where the mother or wife 
is the only adult woman in the house, 
men should acquire a little simple 
housekeeping knowledge. Then if 
mother detained, when away, a 
little longer than she planned, it is 
amighty comforting thing for her to 
know that she will find on her return 
that the meal has been started. Of 
fourse this is presuming on its being 
during a slack season on the farm. 
When she is ailing or ill this knowl- 
edge on the part of the men folk is 
sill more valuable. 

It won’t make a “sissy” of your boy 
0 teach him some of these things and 
his future wife will rise up and call 
you blessed some day. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EpITor. 
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To Tempt the Appetite 
: MARY Hl. TUFTS 
CHEESE OMELET—Beat whites and 
yolks of six eggs separately. To the 
beaten yolks add one-half cup sweet 
ream and four tablespoons grated 
sol then fold in lightly the stiffly 
ge whites of eggs. Pour into a 
Howie uttered frying-pan and cook 
: y until egg is set. Season with 
With my eee Ret fold, spread lightly 
Dlatter. cited butter and serve on hot 
tis o sarnished with parsley, celery 
: toast points. 
oysters OF OYSTERS—One pint of 
one eg one tablespoon butter, yolk of 
pint es nm tablespoon flour, one 
4 = k, salt and pepper to taste. 
ing a oysters from their liquor, 
cuptni ough cold water to make a 
a liquor. Chop half the oys- 
Iboll, ski; Bring oyster liquor to a 
‘and si m, add the chopped oysters 
nn er 10 minutes. Scald the 
ed cotnn and a flour together 


milk 
tenes: Aa in, weeks 





oysters to the liquor, and as soon as 
the edges “ruffie” remove from fire. 
Add the beaten yolk of egg to the 
milk, take at once from the fire and 
mix with oysters and their liquor. 
Season and serve immediately. [t is 
delicious. 

ROASTED OYSTERS ON TOAsT—Sixteen 
large oysters or 30 small ones, one 
teaspoon flour, one tablespoon butter, 
pepper, salt and four slices of well- 
browned, buttered toast. Put butter 
in saucepan, add dry flour, stir until 
smooth and add one pint of rich 
cream. Boil three or four minutes. 
Put the oysters (in their own liquor) 
into a very hot oven for three min- 
utes. Add them to the cream, season, 
and pour over the toast. Garnish with 
slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley 
and serve very hot. 

CopFISH OMELET—Split eight Boston 
crackers and put in a dish with water 


enough to cover. Mash and soak 
overnight a piece of salt codfish 
about eight inches square. [In the 


morning shred the fish into fine pieces 
and mix with the cracker a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut and three 
well-beaten eggs. Thicken a quart of 
milk with flour as for toast, cooking 
15 minutes. Mix this and the other 
ingredients well together; season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Bake 30 
minutes in hot oven. 


March 


NORMA fIANSEN 
A dash of sleet on the window pane, 
And a whirl of white flakes past, 
And a rustle as of leaves from autumn 
fields 
Fly by on the March wind’s blast. 


the 





_ 


I peer through darkened in 
vain, 
I sigh for the springtime flowers, 
And mocking March—she laughing flings 


Her flakes in my dead old bowers. 


glass 


How I long for the roses blushing red 
For the pansies’ purple glow, 

For the sacred lilies’ hearts of gold 
And the merry brooklets’ flow. 


But I know they are lying still and safe, 
Wrapped in their icy chains, 

Awaiting the gentler breeze of March 
And the fresh, sweet April rains 


Proper Way to Tie Plants 


A great many flower lovers make 
more or less serious mistakes in tying 
their plants. Were it not that in- 
Stances of wrong tying are exceedingly 
common, one would almsot think that 
it would be impossible to tie plants 
incorrectly. In the drawing at ec is 
shown a wrong style of tying which 
one would almost think impossible 
for a thinking person to make, yet it 
is comparatively common. The string 
is left so it can readily slip down both 
the-_stem and the stake and thus be of 
practically no use in holding the plant 
in place. At 6 is shown a style almost 
equally bad -because, while the string 
will not slip down, yet it will bind, cut 
or girdle the branch in perhaps a ma- 
jority of cases where the growth is at 
all strong. 

The most satisfactory way of mak- 
Ing a tie is shown at a. Here the 





string circles the stake and passes 
around the stem of the plant 


above 








. 


a crotch so it can neither slip on the 
post nor girdle the plant. In apply- 
ing it the string should be passed be- 
tween the stake and the stem and the 
ends wound around the stake from 
opposite directions before being passed 
around the limb. This is the florist’s 
method of tying.’ 


Practical Ideas for Spring 
EDITH W, BOUTELLE 

Skirts are still narrow—that much is 
conceded by importers and designer: 
New York importers complain that 
there is nothing new in the imported 
models, and so it seems. 

The one-button cutaway for the tail- 
ored suit is again correct, the old-time 
peplum now masquerading under th« 
nom de plume “tunic’’ fs still with us 
the short-waisted effect is seen on 
many modish frocks, and so it goes, 
In models for the youthful figures the 
bloused coat is somewhat new and up- 
to-date, These designs are particularly 
easy for the home dressmaker to han- 
dle, as all the difficult padding, wad- 
ding. interlining, etc, is eliminated. 
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Right and Wrong Plant 


Tying 





These blouse coats have, us a rule, the 
“raglan” or kimono sleeve and are de- 
cidedly baggy in most cases. They are 
also rather short, whereas the con- 
servative one-button cutaway for the 
fuller or older figure is longer, though 
it is noted that these are rather short- 
er than the last year’s models 

As for materials, the crepe weaves 
including the ratine family are being 
used in the advanced models, both for 
the one-piece frock and for the coat 
and skirt suit. Serge is always serv 
iceable. though perhaps no more 
than the ratine cloth. Wide wale 
serges and diagonals aer in good taste, 
though they of course do not carry 
quite the distinction of some of the 
strictly new weaves, For the silk gown, 
charmeuse, moire, chiffon taffeta, 
crepe de chine and a silk poplin in a 
very soft finish are popular in the or- 
der given. Nearly all the one-piece 
gowns designed for everyday wear are 
made with trimmings 6f the very gay- 
est silks. Crushed girdles, cuffs and 
revers are made of plaids, figured 
silks, and as the very latest whim of 
fashion multi-colored Roman stripes 

The lace vestee and lace ruffle on 
the blouse is a winter style that persists 
on the majority of the spring impor- 
tations and designs. Sleeves are very 
long, ending with a point well over the 
fingers. The three-quarter sleeve is 
also used in conjunction with the rag- 
lan shoulder, one new note being the 
little lace or chiffon undersleeve—tight 
fitting edged with a little double ruffle. 
This is quite new, but is noticeable on 
many of the imported models. The 
high-waisted skirt is seen no more, the 
waistline being back at its normal 
point, and the crush belt or girdle with 
or without the sash ends is correct. 

Perhaps in closing it would not be 
amiss to describe a little gown seen at 
a designer’s recently. The material was 
of soft silk ratine of a golden brown, 
the blouse was in kimono style with 
long sleeves, the vestee front was in 
two parts—the upper of shadow lace 
fulled and the lower part of persian 
embroidery of blue, green and biack 
put in perfectly plain. This touch of 
color was repeated in the collar and 
again on the skirt. A crush girdle of 
self material and a tunic overskirt fin- 
ished the costume. 


For the Little Girl 


A very pretty little dress may be 
easily made at home if one is willing 
to put a bit of handwork on it. This 
design, No 2504, is certainly simple, but 
the dress is as dainty as can be. The 
scallops around the neck and sleeves 
are to be buttonholed and the pattern 
on the front worked solid. It is at- 
tractive worked in white or some dell- 
cate color particularly becoming to its 
youthful wearer. The design comes 
stamped on fine white lawn, batiste, 


SO 





or cotton crepe in the two, four 
and six-year sizes. Two-year size, 
5O cents; four-year, 60 cents;  six- 
year, 6 cents. Stamped on white 


poplin, two-year size, 60 cents; four- 
year size, 75 cents; six year-size, 8 
cents. These prices include cotton to 
work the design. 

Order by number from our fancy- 
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Mrs. Skeptic —“ Oh, go ‘long, 
Anty Drudge! Telling me I 
don’t need to boil nor hard- 
rub my clothes. Everybody 
| know always has washed 
clothes this way.” 

Anty Drudge—*No, they 

haven't. Some heathen places 

they beat them with stones to 
yet them clean. Why don’t 
you do that if you /ke the 








hardest way? But if you 
want the easy way, just use 4 
Fels-Naptha Soap.” i 


What does 
washday mean to 
you? Standing 
all day, drudging 
over the wash- 
board, rubbing 
the dirt out of 
your clothes, and 
boiling them to 
pieces; filling 
your house with 
steam and smell, 
and making yourself 
tired out? Or 


Thirty minutes for 
the clothes to soak in 
cool or lukewarm 
water with Fels- 
Naptha Soap; a light 
rub with the hands, 
rinsing and hanging 
on the line in half the 
time, with less than 
half the trouble than 
ever before? 


Fels-Naptha works 
for you in cool or 


lukewarm water. 


Buy it by the carton or box. Fill 
ad ions are on the Red and Green 
Wrapper 

Fels & Co., 


Ls )FELS-NAPTHA § 


SE 
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Philadelphia 









































The Strawbridge & Clothier Spring a 
newest styles in Women’s and Children’s 
free on request. It will be of interest to 
thoroughly dependable merchandise, fairly 
are covered in this Catalogue : 

Leather G 


Toilet Goc 
Stationery 


Women’s Coats 
Women’s Skirts 
Women’s Suits 
Women’s Dresses 


Waists Cut Glass 
Millinery Sweaters 
Misses’ and Children’s Garments Notions 
Corsets Play Suits 
Petticoats Hosiery 
Infants’ Goods 

Boys’ Clothing 

Gloves Men’s and 
Neckwear Shoes 


Fill out the coupon, paste on a postal 


fl a Philadelphia | 


Artneedlework 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Knit Underwear 


your paper, write us a letter or card saying that you want the Catalogue sent to you. 





Pos 


eSummer 








cStrawbrge 


eno 


Clothier 















nd Summer Catalogue showing the best and 
Garments and Dress Accessories will be sent 
every woman who shops by mail and wants 
priced. The following list shows what lines 


Go-Carts 

Bicycles 

Sewing Machines 
Summer Rugs 
Summer Furniture 
Trunks and Suit Cases 
Rubber Goods 
Curtains 

Linens 

Blankets, Sheets 
Silverware 

Jewelry 

Men’s and Boys’ Hats 


Or if you do not want to cut 


oods 
ods 
and Engraving 


Boys’ Shirts 


and send to us. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, / 


Mrs. 
a 
Miss 


Name 


Town _ 


Street or R. F. D. - 
Name of Paper in which 


you saw this advertisement 





Please send your Spring and Summer Catalogue to the following addre 


"hiladelphia. 















NEW MODEL WATCH-SHAPED 
LIGHTER 








50c 


ita No battery non- 
explosive y wan away with ign 
ite your p cigar, cigar- 
ette, lamp, gas a "Dandy 
thing for the end of your chain 
AGENTS wesivivne 
EVERYWHERE 
Write for wholesale terme and prices 
G. B, Brandt Mfg. (o.,148 Duane St.,N.¥ 


. Bargain Dress $14 
rs Do You Keep House? 


If you do, you will be more than 
pleased with this comfortable, 
practical and becoming House 
Dress, only $1.49. Postage or 
expressage paid, Would ordi- 
narily cost $1.89. 


No. 465—This neat, ser- 
‘viceable, well-made House 
Dress, is made of the best 
quality, striped gingham, 
which will wear like iron 
and launder beautifully. 
The dress has a double 
collar made of linene, 
which is* covered by a 
linen collar with Swiss 
embroidery. The front of waist 
is trimmed its entire length 
with contrasting color piping. 
Dress fastens in front with 
pearl buttons as pictured. This 
. dress any hqusekeeper will be 
glad to have and is a big bar- 
gain at a low price—colors 
blue or pink, trimmed with 
contrasting shades. Sizes, 34 
to 44 bust measure; skirt 
length, 40 inches. Price, mail 
or. express 
prepaid 








Send a postcard today for our 
spring and summer catalog, 
bigger,better and more beautiful 
than ever before, twice as large 
and the illustrations are charm- 
ing. Every woman should get 
this book of stamped embroid- 
eries, ladies’ wear, millinery 
and household goods, because 
our prices are the best for de- 
péndable goods and are 
money -savers. Don’t forget 
we Pay all express and post- 
age charges to all parts of 
the world. 


Your money refunded if 
. fail to please you, i 








when write to aap 
as 0 8: yer? orownes 











WALL 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOUR HOME 

The greatest wall paper bargains in the 
world—equal in beauty and quality to 25c 
and 50c grades—copiés of rich, high priced 
designs reproduced in our own factories, 
Have a beautiful home at smal) cost—a 
home that looks as well inside as a mansion. 

Catalog of new designs and household 
hints sent free—write for it today. Noth- 
ing over 10c. Orders over $5 
shipped prepaid within 300 miles. 
Orders of $25 or over shipped pre- 
paid anywhere in United States. 


Independent Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. C, Pittsburgh Pa. 


Save *°5 to °23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 

























mn 
> Gold Coin’ 
Stoves and Ranges | 


Buy direct from factory } 
and get a betterstove for | 
less money. Freight pre- 

Y » _paid—stovecomes all pol- 
Y ished, ready to set up. se it one ycar—if ff 
y you aren't satisfied we refund your money, 

Write for Catalog and Prices. Big Free 
Catalog shows why improved features of Gold Coin 
Stoves make them fuel-savera and splendid bakers 
—why they have given satisfaction for 53 years 


! Gold Coin Stove Co.; 1OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 

































Washer 
with 
Automatic 
Suction. 
Washes eve: from blankets 
to fine laces, Tub of clothes washedin 
6 to 10 minutes. A child can operate it. 


Agents Wanted. &. on sample postpaid, 
Write for terms and trie] offer. 


STEWART-SKINNER CO.,° 13 Cherry St,, Worcester, Mase? 


MONUMENTCES 


of bronze are better 
a 


WwW 
Sold on 30 days" trial. 














than granite or marble in enduring qualities, 
a entation. Yet 


Booklet. Give approximate ides of 
size or price and we will send selected desigus. 
THE MONUMENTAL SRONZE Cc 
' 
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THE YOUNGER ” 





bought it. He had 
five cents, but it 
bunch, so I gave h 


to Jabe’s wife, 
pleased.” 


There was an 


Nothing Venture, Nothing Have 
W. W. BAKER 

{Concluded from Last Week.] 

HE bunches were set in water 

overnight,’then in>the morning 

Lydia packed them carefully in 
big boxes before the six o’clock break- 
fast, after which she herself drove 
Sorrel and the buckboard to the sta- 
tion, taking Uncle David for the morn- 
ing train. He was in his Sunday best, 


hardly believe her 


antiquated though it was, and looked “But your expenses, carfar 
neat and wholesome, despite his de- board and all?” Tt oertare ang 
formity. “All paid and a little loose change in 


“TI shall have to go to the store for my pocket.” 





the flowers was all white, so I 


glad enough, by his looks, 
and she was m: 

“Good Uncle David,” 
when after supper Uncle D 
out a larger roll of 


tage often saw. “Twenty-four dollars" 
he said, handing it to Lydia, who co 


been offerin’ it 1. 
was 
im ten, and he wa 

I carrieg j 
iste 


_ put in Bertie. 
exciting mom nt 

avid haule¢ 
bills than t} 


Coule 


eyes or her 


ears, 


it for 
2 §004-sizeq 


1€ cot. 
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more big boxes,’”’ she said, “I used all Then Lydia with shining eyes y 
I could find.” F 2 over to her father and put it in _ 
“That's right. They'll give youempty hand.» Mr Dodds was not a den a we 
boxes to-get them out of the way. Get strative man, but he kissed her. 5 
a lot, for I'll tell you, Liddy, jest con- praised all the children. om 
fidential between you and me, I can “Eben must help at the picking ne 
sell them flowers lots better than @ week,” he said. “It seems this is « —— _— 
straight, well man could.” : that will bear harvesting.” 7 
“Oh, Uncle David!” gasped Lydia, “And probably ‘next week will ah: 
shocked to hear him speak of his finish it,” said Uncle David ‘ae tate 
deformity. | af : make our hay while the sun shines.” thei 
“I mean it,” he went on. ‘There’s By Monday the skies were cle turn 
no great loss without some small gain, again, and though the week. ac = P: 
you know. How would it look to see whole, was not so balmy as the | R.. hop: 
an able-bodied, two-fisted man sellin’ one had been, the children ha — of I 
flowers so? I’m the same as.a child; much to encourage them that ‘the he | 
it’s jest what I’m good for.” patiently endured cold fingers, They acro 
She left him and the flowers at thesta- were tasting of success, which is the wait 
tion, and drove to the store, where she true wine of life. Eben was a era: drea 
was given all the boxes she.could well heip. ~ 7 
carry on the buckboard, and she also Then sent still more flowers than the cree: 
bought a ball of dark green twine. Her week before, but by Friday the crop poss 
s of the “eternal fitness of things” began to fail, and Lydia decided they a ql 
had been disturbed last night by hav- need do no more. Uncle David wrote Or | 
ing to ti. the flowers with white twine. t) t more children were bringing ar- ture 
That day was a repetition of the day butus to sell, but anyhow, he had had cattl 
before, -only that it was all the more “the cream of the trade.” tram 
cheery from the consciousness that When he came home Saturday night was 
the work was fairly started, and it with the money increased to “sixty alive 
seemed as if the very birds were jol- dollars and some odd cents,” was a fran' 
lier. The next morning when Lydia great occasion, ; If 
went to the station, Mr Willard, the “Keep the odd cents, Uncle David.’ him 
village merchant, stood on the plat- said Lydia, handing the roll of bills io love 
form waiting for the train. “Good her father, who took out two of five for ¢ 
morning, Miss Lydia,” he said, touch- dollars each, and gave them to her, it ; 
ing his hat as if she were a grown-up “For you children,” he said, “I need- che 
lady. ‘“‘Are these boxes to be taken ed just fifty dollars to make a pay- : _ 
out” V-here shall I put them?” ment on the mortgage, and I couldn't ob 
“They're going by express to N »” see where it was coming from. It's of 
said Lydia. “They’re flowers—arbutus, wonderful!” _ ce 
ani Uncle David sells them there at ‘““And if I hadn't gone on that jour- ond | 
the station.”’ ney,’’ mused Lydia, “I should never “er 


“He does! Then don’t get out to 
take them to the express office, for I’m 
going right to N , I’ve nothing to 
carry, and can as well take them to 
him as not.” 

“Oh, thank you, how good you are!” 
cried Lydia, in a tumult of delight. It 
seemed wonderful to her that this 





one of these bills.” 


I went along,” but 
took it. 


“Now there’s a 


have known how to earn this money, 
Uncle David, we could never have done 
it but for your help, so you must take 


“Oh! no, Liddy, I’ve had my pay as 


all insisted, so he 


dollar apiece for 


gray-haired man whom she-only knew: each of us children.” It was more 
over the counter of his store should money than any of them had ever 
take so much trouble for a little girl, possessed. Such an excitement! They 
but he knew her as the daughter of all talked at once. 

one of his cash customers, if not one “T must say,’ put in gentle Mrs 


of his best. Everybody respected War- 
ren Dodds. 

“Do you send them down, every 
day?” he asked, as she was turning 
around the team. 


dren as ours. 


Dodds, as soon as she could be heard, 
“that nobody ever had such good chil- 


[The End.] 





“T mean to as long as they last, and 
he can sell them.” 

“Then let me advise you. Some- 
body is going there from here almost 
every day, and if you leok out for 
chances, you needn’t have many ex- 


Ans 


Begin at 1 and g« 
to another as folle 


> 


wer 


» from one number 
ws: 1,23%44 
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press charges to pay. Almost anybody, 
going empty-handed, would take them 





for you.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” repliea 
Lydia. ‘I'll be on the lookout. Good 
morning.’ Mr Willard touched his hat 
again, and she drove off feeling like a 
real woman of business. 

The postoffice was her next point to 
get their mail before the R F D should 
collect it. She couldn’t wait to hear 
from Uncle David. There was a postal 
from him, as she expected, written in 
his cramped handwriting, but she 
could read it. , 
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“Splendid luck, all sold out afore 
noon, send more next time, havin’ fust- 
rate time.” | 

For three more days their expe-. 





rience was repeated with slight varia- 
tions. Only once did Lydia have to pay 
express on the boxes. Fortunately for 
the picking the weather held good; at 
least, not enough rain to materially 


NEIGHBOR 





hinder the work. 








Saturday there was no picking, and 
that night Uncle David came home, Mr 
Dodds n-eeting him at the station. An | 
April rain was falling. ‘All the better | 
for the arbutus,” said Lydia cheerily. 

Uncle David had a great deal to tell 
at supper, which was waiting for them. | 
He had sold all the flowers, some days | 
could have sold more. 

“And weren't there 
there?” asked someone. 

“Yes, two or three times a little boy 
brought in a few to sell, but folks 


Send Orange 





any others 


will be ever 


can Agricultunst for a trial 
tip of 10 weeks to some 
friend or neighbor who does 
not read it—it is a gift that 


Judd Amen- 


appreciated. 


ne 





mostly bought mine because they were 


——— 





pinker than his’n.” 

“Oh, that was too bad!” cried kind- 
hearted Amanda. 

“Wal, he sold his after a while, for 
Il’é hang. round and watch. Yisterday 
he was all sold out but one bunch, and 
nobody seemed te. want that, : 
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TEN WEEKS FOR 
| ONLY TEN CENTS 
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HE’S JUST 
PLAYFUL. 
























City Willie Arrives at the House 


Bill's dog had the best intentions in the world, of course. 








—  — 
The Child of Her Heart 
[From Page 28.] 
Se there if Freddie should suddenly re- 
turn of his own sweet will. 


yg) Paul came home to report, half 
“ hoping to see the child there ahead 
ee of him, but was disappointed. Then 
aoe he began a seareh of the cornfield 
hey across the road, while Augusta still 
the waited on the porch with only her 


dreadful apprehensions for company. 
What if Freddie had fallen in the 


the creek and drowned? It was entirely 
rop possible, the stream being less than 
hey a quarter of a mile down the road. 
‘ote Or he might have gone. to the pas- 
ar- ture, where he loved to go to see the 
had cattle, and they may have tossed or 

trampled him to death. Anyway, he 
ght was gone and might never return 
ixty alive. The thought nearly drove her 


sa frantic. 

If only she had not been cross with 
id, him the night before! If only her 
$ 0 love for him ‘had not seemed to waver 


live fora time! For she knew now that 
r, it was only seeming. Her heart 
ed- ached with its ery for him which was 
vay~ aprayer. She needed him more, oh, 
dn't much more than all the honors any 
It's ofice in the world could confer. And 


she had thought the child could re- 
ur turn nothing! “Nothing material,” 


over Paul had said with a wise smile. She 
ney was more than repaid simply in be- 
lone ing allowed to love him, but he re- 
ane turned her affection with all the 
strength and loyalty of his baby 
y as heart 
» he His Return 
for His dear, alluring ways and sweet 
nore prattle were a daily delight, and she 
ever and Paul had known a deeper happi- 
"hey hess, since Freddie’s coming than ever 


before. A woman could fill her life 
Mrs with philanthropic work perhaps but 
ard hot her arms. Why, it was a joy un- 
chil- speakable just to feel his tired, yield- 
ing body when she rocked him to 
sleep, Belle was right when she said 
that every woman needed children. 
Surely it was an all-wise Providence 
that provided children for women to 
love, for without them not only a 
woman’s life would be narrow but 
Worse still, her heart. There were 
fair substitutes for most of the prized 
things in this world but there was 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
could take the place of a child in the 
home. ‘ 
She felt that if Freddie were spared 
wher after this bitter lesson he would 
be to her not only as the writing on the 
Wall to warn her if she should ever 
become discontented again but he 
would be her crown of glory forever. 
As ye have done it unto the least of 
thesee——”. It was torture unspeak- 
able to think of his never returning. 
é€ tears were falling fast by this 
time, great tears heavy with the 
Weight of her dread, and the deep 
heaving, sobs hurt her throat ,and 
most choked’ her. 
She went to the gate because in- 
fon had become unbearable, and 
ee ee her tears she saw .Paul turn 
© corner down the road, and before 
mM on the horse sat a tiny figure. 
og was riding like mad to bring 
r the good news and soon reached 
the little gate. 
, © Was buried almost to his -waist 
athe mud down by the bridge,” said 
ul tensely, handing her his sticky 
e oe: himself well plastered with 
Sandy clay. “I rode the whole 
S ength of the creek in the cornfield, 
ind when I got to the fence I looked 
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it bad and there he sat, so deep in the 
nd he could not get out. He was 
2g softly in a sleepy Httle voice, 
“M d not seem to be frightened.” 
= other’s precious baby,” crooned 





; taking the live model in 
R 7. & to her heart,..“What made 

§ Ny Te = _§0 -away down there alt 
; Get - pitty’ flowers for -Muvva,” 


@ the child, beamin 
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ecstatically.. 
shandfut-of 


dirty, wilted. blossoms. “Me love | 
Muvva a million bushel. And Fahva, ; 
too,” he added seriously. “He did 
bring me -home on the horse.” 

“Child of my heart,” murmured 
Augusta brokenly, and her whole soul 
went up in a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving. 


Living on the Old Home Place 

{From Page 27.] 

of apportionment of spoils going on, 

with Eleanor and Barbara as chief 

movers in the enterprise, and the oth- 

ers, with the exception of Wilbur 

(Georgia’s husband and the second 

brother) actively interested. 

Eleanor had appropriated the brass 
candlesticks on the parlor mantel, 
Barbara the fine old brass andirons 
in the fireplace, Alice was clinging 
firmly to an old arm-chair, a valuable 
piece of furniture, both in itself and 
for its family associations, and a 
wordy warfare was going on with ref- 
erence to the disposal of several other 
heirlooms. When I asked them what 
they planned to do with these things 
they stated that they were “selecting 
keepsakes”’ from the old home, and 
that of course they had intended to 
ask us if we were willing they should 
have them. 

I fled to Ned with my story of woe, 
and he immediately set about regu- 
lating matters. He told the memento 
hunters that they were perfectly wel- 
come to choose keepsakes which had 
tender associations for them as long 
as they did not deprive the home place 
of its proper furnishings and orna- 
ments. 

The controversy ended in each 
family’s choosing some inconspicuous 
keepsake, and after the lapes of sev- 
eral years since then I think nobody 
but Barbara has cherished any hard 
feeling about the affair. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, 
it seems to me, is this: The child on 
the home place is burdened far too 
heavily by his thoughtless brothers 
and sisters, simply because they ex- 
pect him to to fill the role of parent 
to them when their own parents have 
passed away. They do not realize 
that the gifts and indulgences which 
the old couple delight to bestow upon 
their children should not be expected 
from their brother, who is havipg all 
he can do probably to provide for the 
needs of his own growing faimly and 
to keep the farm in good condition. 
They do not stop to think that when 
they make a free hotel of their. broth- 
er’s housé in summer they are filling 
rooms and eating food which has a 
money. value, and that they are pre- 
venting their brother from getting 
this vaiue by their own heedless self- 
ishness. 

They do not consider that they 
would never think of making such de- 
mands upon any other member of the 
family, but the fact that this brother 
is on the old place in their eyes justi- 
fies them in what they themselves 
would consider imposition if it were 
inflicted upon them. 

The couple on the homestead them- 
selves are placed in a delicate posi- 
tion. They wish the old home to be 
free to the rest of the family; they } 
wish to continue the traditions of the 
family, but the burden is too great 
for them to bear without great effort, 
and their feeling that they must not 
grieve the others away from the home 
forbids them to protest. 

Think for a little, friends, of the 
position of the brother on the old 
place! 





— 
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Another Burbank 


Little Bobby felt quite badly, 
His canary bird was. dead: 

Late that day his mother saw him, , 

Digging in the garden bed: 

“Bobby, Gear. what are you doing?” 

Indistinctly, then shé heard, 

“Plantin’ some canary * ; 








“ "Goin" to raise’ another third Poo 
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SAVED $75.00 


A farmer in this state sent his boy to take a course at 


The NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 
of AGRICULTURE at Morrisville, N.Y. 


It cost him $50.00. He writes that as a result of what his boy learned concerning 
the home mixing of fertilizers that he saved 75.00 on his fertilizer bill this year, 
and this is only the beginning. 
Agriculture The cubeél elfsce Home Economics 
To young men; Two yest and short winter courses in Agriculture, Dairying 
ruit Growing, and Poultry Husbandry. 
To young women : Two year and snort winter courses in Home Economics, in- 
cluding cookery, sewing, millinery, home nursing, household management,etc 
Year trades courses in dressmaki: ¢ and millinery to fit for professional work. 


School has large, well equipped laboratori«., ...odern two hundred acre farm, pure bred stock, 


well trained staff. 
Tuition is free to residents of New York St: e. Entrance requirements are 16 years of age, 
good character and completion of 8th g:ade school work 


For catalogue and 


car coteloeue Gee. F.G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N.Y. 
































By Jack Steele 


* \ WONDERFUL- 
ly interesting and 
exciting story. If 
you read it serially 

in the columns of Ameri- 

can Agriculturist you surely 
want it in some permanent 
form. If you have not read 

it, don’t delay, but get a 

copy—you will read it from 

cover to cover at one sitting. 


A Glimpse at the 
Story 


Mr. Steele is beyond question one 
of the most plausible mystery and 
romance writers of the time, and he 
has that most unusual faculty of 
keeping the reader's interest to the 
very last page. 

Jerold Garrison, the hero of the story, is a young criminologist who has receptly 
established an office in New York. Just when he is at the end of his funds, a very beau- 
tiful girl comes to his office and asks him if-he will play the role of husband. He accepts, 
partly from his need of funds, but more from the intense interest that the beautiful, 
mysterious stranger excites in his heart. The same day a peculiar murder case is. put 
into his hands by a large insurance company. From that point to the end of the book 
excitement piles on excitement, mystery on mystery and adventure on adventure. The 
reader becomes imbued witk wonderment, and it is impossible for him to surrender his 
attention or interest. There is # strong love-story throughout the book. . 


How to Get tin Book Form 


A copy of A Husband by Proxy, in book form, cloth bound, with illumi-.; 


nated covers and many illustrations, will be sent upon receipt of $1.00... 
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_ for a new or renewal subscription to American Agriculturist and % 35 a: 


additional (to cover the cost of postage and packing on the book) — $1, 
in all, When this book is taken in connection with a subscription, no » 


“other present or premium can be liad except by paying for additional years 7% 


Address all orders to 


‘ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


‘ 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
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_ fifty on every dollar you spend with us. 
Our profits of 4% are the same as ever. 


times as many goods as ever before. 


_ paying at least 50% more for them. 


ee Get the Fencing that Lasts 








If you want a fence that will 
hold.up under all conditions, 
don’t buy befoge you get our 
big fencing sheet, 

e have several thousand 

rods of the best grade of 
fencing that is made. Heavy 
pure steel wire, triple. gal- 
vanized. Patent lock joint 
a : roomnmmens we that cannot slip and will not 
gust like twisted or welded joints. This fencing 
‘would cost you more money direct from the manu- 
_ facturer than we ask for it. 
Get your order in quick before our stock is sold out. 
. Every piece of wire in these fences oes through a 
‘patented process. which léaves a perfectly smooth 
_surface for our heavy galvanizing. 

Our big fencing sheet will tell you the best fence 
to use and a a price per rod laid down at 
your raiiroad station. Our list of heavy all No. 9 
fences will last a lifetime if stretched properly. 

__ 26-Inch Hog Fence, 17c Per Rod; 32-inch Hog and Sheep 

‘ ite Per Rod; 4-Foot Field Fence, 22c Per Rod. 


Special Sheet! Get Our Delivered Prices! 
7 Best Paint, *1°° 


Get your paint now, so as to have it 
ready when you need it in the spring. 
We offerto the first comers3,500 gallons 
of jally mixed ‘‘farmers’ paint,’’ 
cande ts stand the extra hard wear that 
int undergoes on the farm. Don’t miss this opportunity. 

































at 44c less than you would have to pay at wholesale. 
: Reports from 176 of our customers show that Buffalo 
* Farm Paint will cover 525 sq. ft. of wall or floor. Other 
paints of equal service cover only 400 sq, ft. 

r paint department is one of the largest in the 
country, andincludes brushes, stains, varnishes—in fact, 
all painters’ supplies, at bargain prices. 
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here = . 
ery piece, from enameled ware to pipe, that leaves 
our warehouses is guaranteed perfect. You don't get 
: orseconds when you buy of us. No mechanic 
to install our outfits, as we can furnish all 
connections and full instructions. 











a specialty in water systems. Just tell us 
t One and our engineers will do the rest, giving 
( and all instructions for installing FREE. Our 
‘system is made extra h throughout, and yor can 

t assured, with a Buffalo Water System in your 
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Brand New Goods at Less 


. We.saved SO cents for every $1.00 spent and we will hand you that 


quick if you want the best farm paint ever made,’ 


“Here’s your chance to profit by the unavoidable misfortunes of others.. Over 500 big manufacturers of 
‘fine merchandise nearly went into bankruptcy this year because of hard times. They made more goods than they coulg 
“sell. We bought their surplus for spot cash at one-third less than cost to manufacture. And we will sell you their overstock of 


ae} 


We figure that it is better 
business for us to give our customers a// of the savize, 





because our wonderfully low prices will sell over four Notice to Storekeepers 


We are receiving a large 


Prove the saving or send the goods back. Compare | sumber of orders from store- 
our goods and prices with those of the local stores. If | *cepers with requests to bill 


our goods on 3, 60 and 90 days 


~ we don’t save you Fifty Cents on every Dollar you spend, | time. Our small profit makes 


it impossible to de business on 


of just send the goods back and anything but a strictly cash- 


with-order basis. Kindly 46 not 


we'll. refund your money in full. | :<ircrait!’ our prices to 


you are n¢/, as printed in our 


~~ Bat-don’t delay.~ It is almost certain that we won’t be | catalog. No discount to any- 
- able to replace the goods listed in our new catalog without 


one under any circumstances. 
The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 














—-OUR GUARANTEE — 


Sure you can have goods on trial. If you find that 
everything is not exactly as we-claimed, fire them 
right back and we will refund your money by return 
mail, We don't want one: dissatisfied customer, and 























inan Cast! uf You Want These G. 3 
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aft These Pric: s¢ 


: AY BE Our stock is always changi 

AGT OICK ' because we only buy mana 
: turers’ overstocks. That's why 

our prices are so low. When we buy cheaper, we lower 
prices, but when we have to pay more, we have to charge 
you more. 

Goods are cheaper today than we have ever seey ‘ 
them. Send in your order while we have these low 
priced goods to ship. Don’t be too late. 
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RUBBER ROOFING, 59¢ 


We take the entire oiitput of remnants frog 
four large factories. Just think of it—a rup 
ber roofing at 59c a roll, the lowest price ever | 
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every article we sell is fresh, clean, up-to-the-minute. It Ne quoted for this quality roofing. Guranteed 
is as easy to buy from us as from your home store. Just ] iam tO resist heat, fire, water, snow, jail and 
sit down and if it is not handy for you to get a postal or 3 ag acids. No painting is needed; easy to lay a 
money order, send your personal check and enclose with J yy a carpet; no tools required but hammer, 
it one of our order blanks. We'll do the rest. ’ f] Ge This roofing in the 2-ply comes at 83c per roll 
, ) = [ Queen City Rubber Roofing 
\ as) This is the best rubber roofing made. Only 
Check What. You Need Baga 2: expuat: ana wootseit ia used. w chan 
: aso xh edged we pee oo and weather | 
Tables Table Cloths Filters ie. UFOCE TOORRg materiaie on fe inarket today, 
Beds Towels Cutlery ‘ 1 Phy, Guaranteed 5 Y $1.03; 2-Ply, Guan 
Mattresses Wash Rags Silverware y ee $1.30; . Guaranteed 1§ 
Springs Bed Spreads Kitchen Utensils ears, $1. : - F 
Cook Stoves Comforters Washing Machines Other grades on our big delivered:price sheets. 
Heaters Notions Trunks oo 
Cut Glass Umbrellas Carriages ” STEES R é FING 
Dressers Toilet Articles Harness Owing to slack business this year several large steel 
Chiffoni Baby Carri I Wheels mills are heavily overstocked. e have taken the sur 
oniers aby Varriages - iron ice: lus of four of them, and our prices on steel ro. fings are 
Rockers Desks—Safes Clocks he lowest in years. Don’t think of buying any of this 
Chairs - Curtains Boots material until you have seen our delivered prices. For 
Book Cases Pianos Hardware quality and prices we beat the world on stee! roofing. 
Buffets Rugs Tools Get Samples and Delivered Prices 
Kitchen Cabinets Linoleums Pumps 


if You Don’t See What You Want, Write Us W ! j 2 t 
; 4 





Send for Sample 


- to your station, 
& Belivered Prive ® «Nien feet bobght, all of which 


we offer at $2.35 per 100 square feet or $22.50 per 1,000 
square feet Don’t delay—write us today, 














labor cost of building. All A-l 
new stuff and all guaranteed, 

In this book all the material is listed at 
prices your wholesale dealer would have to 


pay. Don’t be misled about freight charges, as 
ve you delivered prices to your station on 
everything and show you where you can save big money. 
Our building department includes nails, shingles, lath, 
siding, hardware, doors, windows and all inside and ont- 


we will 


side trim. 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL TIPLE LLL Le 


“The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 22! Buffalo, N. Y. 


LUMBER 


Everything in the building lines 
can be found in otr BARGAIN 
BOOK. We will sell you material 
for an entire building, freight paid 
to your town, and give you a sav- 
ing big enough to pay the entire 
i 
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Wall Board Thousands of orders are already pouring in. Out 


This wonderful substitute for lath mammoth stocks are beginning to move out. This) 
and plaster is becoming so well _ is a case of ‘‘first come, first served.’’ If you want to 

known that no further description 
need be given. Improved Buffalo 
Wall Board makes. your home 
warmer in winter and cooler in the 
summer. - Easy to put on. You 
just tack it to the studding or over 
old plaster and paper. Weighs so 
little the freight is practically noth- 
ing. Send us your room plan and 
we will give you a price delivered 
e have overa 


save money on any one or more of 5,00 
articles, get this coupon into the 


mails right Now! 
> ' 
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